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Responsibly,  always — one  reason  our  reporting  I  fj 
of  medical  news  has  a  national  reputation  for  j 

excellence.  Lh  ^ 

\\ 

Latest  recognition  is  the  award  of  the  Illinois  H 

Medical  Society  to  Daily  News  Science  Lditor 

Arthur  J.  Snider  for  outstanding  feature  analysis 

of  a  medical  subject.  It  is  the  sixth  such  award 

for  the  Daily  News,  all  won  by  Snider  entries.  ■■ 

In  this,  as  in  every  phase  of  our  work,  our  goal  is  not  only  to 
present  the  news  but  to  keep  it  in  perspective:  to  merit  the 
continuing  faith  of  the  readers  we  serve. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc. 


He  puts  his  pants  on 
one  leg  at  a  time. 

How  come  he  earns 
twice  what  you  do? 


The  next  time  anyone 
tells  you  that  someone  else's 
success  in  business  is  all  luck, 
tell  him  he  must  have  had 
sour  grapes  with  his  morning 
cornflakes. 

It  isn't  luck  that  does  it. 
And  it  isn't  who  you  know. 

It's  what  you  know,  and 
how  soon  you  know  it,  and 
how  you  use  it. 

And  that's  what  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  for. 


To  provide  you,  each  and 
every  business  day,  with 
significant  and  useful  and 
important  business  news. 
From  all  over  the  world.  Fresh 
every  business  morning. 
While  it's  still  useful.  While 
it's  still  important  to  you  and 
your  job. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
isn't  all  stocks  and  statistics. 
It's  hard-nosed  business 
reporting,  crisp  writing  and 
an  intense  interest  in  what 
makes  the  American 
economy  tick.  It's  also  a  front 
page  that  all  by  itself  is  worth 
the  price  of  admission. 


Is  reading  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  going  to  double  your 
salary?  Not  necessarily.  But 
it  can  give  you  a  head  start  in 
business  every  business  day. 
And  that  should  be  all 
you  need. 

On  most  newsstands.  Or 
a  three-month  introductory 
subscription,  $8.50.*  Write 
The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
DepartmentW,P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540. 

The 

Vt^ll  Street 
Journal 

The  national  daily  source 
of  useful  business  news 


*Abovt  r«U,  U.  S.  ir.d  Posstssiont  and  Canidl. 


We’ve 

found  the  cure 
morning  sickness 


If  you  haven’t  seen  a  copy  lately, 
ask  for  a  free  week’s  sul^ription. 
Just  send  your  request  to  Mr.  Vince 
Spezzano,  Director  of  Public  Service, 
Etemocrat  &  Chronicle,  55  Exchange 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14614. 

Bright  writers  and  editors  can  get 
morning  sickness,  too.  A  note  to 
Managing  Editor  Ron  Martin,  telling 
about  yourself,  could  move  you  closer 
to  a  cure,  as  well. 

9  f  mo  era!  iindiCIirotiirlr 

Member  of  the  Gannett  Group 


“His”  talks  hunting,  fishing,  cars. 
“Her”  talks  fashions  and  food. 

People.  A  new  back  page,  every¬ 
day,  tells  what’s  happening,  with 
people. 

Now.  Another  new  Sunday  section 
devoted  to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Metro.  An  action-packed  local 
news  page. 

Plus . . . 

More  color.  We  use  it  on  the  front 
pages  of  every  Sunday  section. 

Redesigned  TV  and  entertainment 
pages,  new  colunmists,  and  broader 
coverage. 

Exptanded  women’s  coverage,  with 
a  new  section. 

The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  is  the 
country’s  newest  old  newspaper.  ^ 


Is  there  anything  more  nauseating 
than  a  drab  and  uninspiring  news¬ 
paper  at  7:00  A.M.? 

We  can’t  think  of  anything. 

And  maybe  that’s  why  mornings  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  are  a  little  brighter. 

Because  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  is. 

We’ve  given  our  paper  a  new  look. 
A  new  personality.  A  new  vitality. 

In  the  last  year,  we’ve  licked  morn¬ 
ing  sickness  in  a  dozen  different  ways. 

Upstate.  We’ve  added  a  handsome, 
new  Simday  rotogravure  magazine. 
About  Upstate  New  Yorkers.  For  Up¬ 
state  New  Yorkers. 

His  and  Her.  'Two  special  sections 
in  our  Wednesday  morning  paper. 


NOT  A  NEW  ISSL*»: 
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950,000  Shares 

Knight  Newspapers,  Incorporated 

Common  Stock 

(^...1...  I**..  r>r.h.r.) 


Price  $30  Per  Share 


Upon  request,  m  copy  of  ffce  Prosper  tus  describing  these  securifres  snd  the  business  o/  the 
Company  may  be  obtained  within  any  Slate  from  any  Underwriter  who  may  regularly 
diKtribule  it  within  such  State.  The  serurines  are  offered  only  by  means  ol  the  Prospectus. 
and  this  announcement  is  neither  an  offer  to  sell  nor  a  tolKitation  ol  any  offer  to  buy 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

Blyth  &  Co.,  Inc.  The  First  Boston  Corporation  Drexel  Harriman  Ripley 
Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co.  Glore  Forgan.Wm.  R.  Staats  Inc. 
Hornblower  &  Weehs-Hemphill,  Noyes  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Lazard  Freres  &  Co.  Lehman  Brothers  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  Paine,  Webber,  Jackson  &  Curtis 
Salomon  Brothers  &  Hutzler  Smith,  Barney  &  Co. 

Stone  &  Webster  Securities  Corporation  Wertheim  &  Co. 

White,  Weld  &  Co.  Dean  Witter  &  Co.  Banca  Commerciale  Italiana 

Hill,  Samuel  &  Co. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, >50  Third  Avmm,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  »  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  f15  a  year. 


4-7 — Society  of  American  Business  Writers.  Plaza  Hotel.  New  York. 

4-9 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute-Advertising  Seminar,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

4-10 — Journalism  Week.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

6-7 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Fort  Dos  Moines  Hotel,  Dos 
Moines,  Iowa. 

8-10 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Marco  Polo  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

8-10 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel  Dennis, 
Atlantic  City. 

8- 10 — Wisconsin  Press  Association.  Park  Motor  Inn,  Madison. 

9- 10 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  (Region  II).  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

II — Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association.  (Western).  Inn  of  the 
Golden  West,  Odessa. 

1 1-13 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Skyline 
Hotel,  Ottawa. 

11-15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Pick-Congress  1 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

11-15 — Aviation/Space  Writers  news  conference.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dayton. 

11-23 — Seminar  for  City  Editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

13- 14— Michigan  Press  Association  Circulation  Worbhop.  Kellogg  Center, 
East  Lansing. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  , 

Victoria,  B.C.  I 

15- 17 — Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  Holiday  Inn  No.  4, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

15-17 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers.  Statler-HIIton,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

15-17 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

15-18 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference.  SIcyliee  Hotel,  Ottawa. 

15- 17 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Assoclatiort,  Sun  VaHey,  Idaho. 

16—  New  Jersey  Associated  Press,  Smithfield  Inn,  Atlantic  City,  N,  J. 

16— Alabama  Associated  Press  members.  Decatur  Inn,  Decatur,  Ala. 

16-17 — ^Western  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

16- 17 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Beaumont  Motor  Inn., 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

17 —  Pro-Seminar  '69,  Louisiana  Nows  Photographers.  Remade,  Inn.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  La. 

I  17-18 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

17-18 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Newsroom  seminar.  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

17- 18 — Georgia  AP  Press  Association.  Desoto  Hilton  Hotel,  Savannah,  Ga. 

I  18-19 — Kansas  AP  Newspaper  Members.  Baker  Hotel,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 

18- 21 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Lodge  on  the  Green,  Corning. 

I  19 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Kevin's  Wharf,  Boston. 

I  19-21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Harwichport,  Mass. 

'  22 — UPl  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Pleasant  Valley  Country 

I  Club.  Sutton,  Mass. 

I  23-24 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference.  Nittany  Lion  Inn.  University  Park, 
Pa. 

;  24-25— North  and  South  Carolina  AP  News  Councils.  Grove  Park  Inn, 

I  Ashgville,  N.C. 

I  24-25 — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

24-27 — Alaska  AP  Publishers  &  Broadcasters.  Mt,  McKinley  Park  Hotel,  Mt. 
McKinley,  Alaska. 

JUNE 

1-6— Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

1-13 — Seminar  on  management  and  costs,  API,  Columbia. 

5-7 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Pine  Tree  Point  Club, 
Thousand  Islands,  N.  Y.  j 

5-7 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista,  Biloxi.  i 

5- 8 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Sapphire  Valley  Inn.  Sapphire,  S.  C.  I 

6- 7 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley,  Gay¬ 

lord. 

7- 1 1 — National  Printing  Equipment  Show.  Convention  Center,  Cleveland. 

8- 10— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Hotel  Thayer,  West 
Point.  N.  Y. 

8-12 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference.  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 
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YOU 


DECIDE 


That’s  the  hy-wor<i  at  Donrey. 


At  Donrey,  it’s  not  buckpassing.  It’s  our  policy  of  autonomy  for 
our  individual  newspapers.  Twenty-three  dailies,  23  separate  and 
distinct  personalities.  Twenty-three  managers  whose  judgment  on 
local  needs,  local  desires  and  local  conditions  we  respect. 
Donrey  is  present -with  the  “pluses”  that  come  from  group 
ownership -hut  absent  from  routine  management  decisions. 


We  like  it  that  way,  and  think  it  makes  good  sense -business- 
wise.  Admittedly  though,  our  pride  suffers  a  little  when  surveys 
show  residents  in  our  own  cities  do  not  even  know  who  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  is. 

Have  we  been  too  successful  with  our  policy? 


DONREY  MEDIA  CROUP 

Oonold  W.  twynoldv,  P«««>d9nt 
737  N  Mom  •  lot  V«got.  N»voda  89101 
920  Rogert  A«»nue  •  Tort  Smith.  Aruuntut  72901 


umn 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 


“YOU  HAVE  DISCUSSED  the  various  uses  people  find  for  news¬ 
papers,”  says  Kristina  Metcalf,  asking:  “How  about  methods  of 
obtaining  them?  In  addition  to  the  subscriptions  and  newsstands, 
candy  stores,  drugstores,  and  sidewalk  vending  machines,  there  is 
the  Sunday-paper-swiper.  These  days  he  no  longer  limits  himself 
to  the  bush  or  to  the  front  door,  but  conspires  with  machines  in." 
what  Kristina  calls: 

THE  COMPACTOR  PLOT 

Apartment  buildings  here  of  late. 

Reluctant  to  incinerate. 

Discovered  quite  a  fine  solution 

To  threats  of  urban  air  pollution. 

Compactors  now  are  what  we  use 

For  everything  except  the  news. 

The  paper's  laid  aside  to  rest 

(For  the  compactors  can't  digest.) 

While  I  comply,  the  others  grab  it. 

They've  found  the  latest  reading  habit. 

And  Monday  mom^-at  my  expense 
Can  save  a  walk  and  50^. 


People  who  redeem  S&II  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  quality  merchandise  they 
get  with  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 


That’s  why  we’ve  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one.  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  stcKk  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation’s 
37  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue  ,  will  be  redeemed. 


THE  DAY  THE  SOOTHSAYERS  predicted  that  parts  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  would  fall  into  the  sea  by  way  of  earthquake,  the  lead  to  a 
Page  One  story  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  went  like  this:  “If 
you  are  reading  these  lines,  we  did  not  have  an  earthquake  today, 
if  you  aren’t  reading  them.  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

came  up  with  this  word  for  an  editorial  in  a  student  underground 
newspaper:  “A  Diapertribe.”  .  .  .  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 
“At  Random”  columnist  Harold  V.  Cohen  defines  an  editor  (with 
P-G  staffers  excluded,  of  course)  as  “a  person  employed  on  a  news¬ 
paper  whose  business  it  is  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff — 
and  then  see  that  the  chaff  is  printed.”  .  .  .  THE  ARKANSAS 
GAZETTE  headed  a  story:  “Klansman's  Suit  Is  Thrown  Out,” 
which  makes  us  ask  ourselves:  “Three  sheets  to  the  wind?”  .  .  . 
Under  the  teaser  “It  Happened  Last  Night,”  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  headed  an  Earl  Wilson  column  “Andy  Williams,  His  Claud- 
ine  Expecting.”  (Now  there's  immediacy  for  you!)  .  .  .  READERS 
will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  “Abortions  Come  Easier  In  N.M. 
.\fter  June  20,”  according  to  the  Lovington  (N.M.)  Daily  Leader. 


BOB  JOHNSON  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  News  Tribune  thinks 
it  strange  that  AP  advised  telegraph  editors:  “There  will  be  no 
‘People  in  the  News’  today  because  of  the  lack  of  stories  in  that 
category.”  Bob  asks,  how  could  this  be  with  3  billion  people  in  the 
world?  .  ,  .  A  junket  of  50  newsmen  went  to  Stockholm,  guests  of 
Scandinavian  Airlines,  and  dined  on  California  avocado,  Boston 
clam  chowder,  Maine  lobster,  cheesecake  and  American  beer  .  .  . 
IRENE  BOHL,  director  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  advised  that  three  generations  of  the  Betz  family  won  prizes 
from  Colorado  Press  Association  for  community  service,  editorials 
and  photography  in  their  weekly  paper  at  Lamar,  Colo.  .  .  .  Fishing 
partners,  young  or  old,  are  being  sought  by  Glenn  Titus,  Druiy 
Oklahoman  sports  writer.  A  chance  conversation  in  a  bait  house, 
when  fishermen  had  been  “blown  off  the  lake,”  emphasized  to 
Titus  the  fact  that  men  would  like  to  have  young  people  as  fishing 
partners.  Titus  is  using  a  coupon  of  information  on  the  sports  page 
to  link  youngsters  and  fishermen. 


Any  contest  for  most  columns  written  by  members  of  one  news¬ 
paper  family  would  find  the  Baker  clan  of  Fort  Stockton,  Texas, 
ranking  high:  Baker,  presently  a  legislator,  writes  “From  Austin” 
and  “Baker’s  Dozen,”  (with  13  paragraphs)  for  the  family’s  Fort 
Stockton  Pioneer;  Mrs.  Baker  comes  up  with  “Kaleidoscope”  and 
“Second  Thought”  for  their  semi-weekly;  sons  Robert  and  Frank 
write  “Wide  Angle”  and  “Pipe  Lines,”  respectively,  for  the  papers; 
and  another  son,  Sam,  editor  of  the  Garland  (Texas)  Daily  News, 
expresses  himself  daily  in  “Baker’s  Beat.”  .  .  .  Readers  who  are 
interested  in  having  more  information  about  the  StreamLine  short¬ 
hand  system  (mentioned  here  April  12)  may  write  to  Kenneth  Nor¬ 
man,  36  Cumberland  Street,  Workington,  Cumberland,  England. 
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Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  i  I 

Write  or  call  the  local  office  ; 
or  redemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  A merican  Way  of  T hrift  Since  1 896 


wlxat’s  it 
all  about, 
media  man? 


. . .  the  numhera  game . . .  how  many . . .  how  good, . . .  how  much . . .  how 
to  reach  ’em.  that’s  what  it’s  all  about,  get  the  answer  a  and  your 
job  is  done ..  .right?  so  relax,  your  job’s  done. at  least  in  the  new 
york-new  jersey  metro  area.  UNYT  gives  you  many . . .  over  850,000 
families  every  day.  real  good- they  buy,  own  and  need  autos,  homes 
and  all  the  goodies  that  add  up  to  big  tax  deductions,  how  much . . . 
not  much  when  you  figure  cost.  UNYT  has  2nd  lowest  CPM  in  the 
market!  and  we  reach  ’em  at  home~8296  home  delivered,  that’s  what 
it’s  all  about. 

UNYT  the  media  man’s  friend. 


the  combined  selling  power  of 

LONG  ISLAND  PRESS  •  STAR-LEDGER  •  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE  •  JERSEY  JOURNAL 
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Government  by  edict 

\Vhen  the  president  of  the  American  .\ews})aper  Publisliers  .\sso- 
ciation,  William  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  lashed  out  at  the  growing  practice  of 
administrative  agencies  in  Washington  to  rule  by  exeaitive  decree 
and  called  upon  Congress  “to  reclaim  its  Constitutional  duty  to  make 
the  laws,”  he  was  not  just  referring  to  matters  affecting  the  newspaper 
business. 

He  referred  specifically  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  National  Lalxrr  Relations  Board,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Equal  Employment  Opjiortunity  Commission  which  have  made 
rulings  "far  from  Congressional  intent”  affecting  the  newspapier  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  was  talking  about  a  situation  that  is  seriously  affecting  all 
levels  of  .American  life  and  business. 

.Several  of  the  60-odd  agencies,  by  their  rulings,  have  passed  decrees, 
or  what  amounts  to  laws,  that  no  Congressman  ever  contemplated  and 
they  are  surely  not  in  the  public  interest,  he  noted. 

“To  be  sure  these  implements  were  created  by  Congress,  but  it  is 
almost  as  if  Congress  had  forgotten  them  and  left  them  to  their  own 
devices  w'ith  little  or  no  guidance.  These  instrumentalities  have  hap¬ 
pened  u[x>n  or  assumed  increasing  jurisdiction  over  major  issues  of 
public  concern.  These  areas  include  finance,  labor  relations,  commun¬ 
ications,  transfTortation,  and  trade. 

“.\  paradox  exists,”  he  said.  “  Ehe  organi/ation  of  these  agencies 
challenges  the  most  fundament.al  concept  of  our  governmental  system 
— the  separation  of  powers.  The  challenge  comes  because  they  possess 
a  combination  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authorijy,  a 
circular  kingdom  of  jx>w’er  and  glor\'. 

“By  an  alxlication  ol  legislative  and  executive  prerogative,  by  a 
failure  of  Congress  to  sjjell  out  its  intent  exactly,  by  a  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  regulatory  agencies,  a  dangerous  ptoint  of  view  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  in  many  quarters.  This  point  of  view  sees  the 
administrative  agency  free  to  develop  its  own  p)olicies  regardless  of 
congressional  intent.  These  agencies  thereby  have  become  autonomous 
law-making  Inxlies  outside  the  system  of  checks  and  balaiues.” 

He  tailed  them  the  “headless  fourth  branch  of  government.” 
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These  remarks  of  Mr.  Schmick’s  were  reported  in  E&rP  last  week  on 
pages  9  and  10.  They  are  worth  repeating  here.  I'hey  should  be  :.eni 
to  every  Senator  and  Representative  in  Washington. 

Congress  is  s|>ecifically  prohibited  from  enacting  any  legislation 
which  might  abridge  the  guarantees  of  the  First  Amendment.  Some  of 
tire  executive  rulings  emanating  from  government  agencies  threaten 
to  do  what  Congress  cannot  do. 

Members  of  Congress  should  be  urged  to  take  charge,  as  it  should, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  usurpation  of  its  powers. 
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letters 

THE  EDITORIAL  CARTOON 

E  &  P  (March  8)  carried  a  story  under 
the  heading  of  “Journalism  Research”  by 
Jack  B.  Haskins  Ph.D.  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  quoted  a  study  by  Del 
Brinkman  of  Kansas  State  University  pur¬ 
porting  to  determine  by  scientific  research 
the  effect  of  cartoons  and  editorials  in 
changing  opinions. 

As  an  editorial  cartoonist  with  some  30 
years  of  experience  on  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies,  it  seems  imperative  to  me  to  raise 
questions  about  some  of  the  concepts  ad¬ 
vanced  as  facts.  Those  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  cartooning  field,  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this,  are  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  with  these  views. 

A  first  rule  of  logic  indicates  that  any 
proposition  based  upon  false  premises  can 
logically  expect  to  arrive  at  false  conclu¬ 
sions.  Dr.  Haskins’  first  paragraph  ad¬ 
vances  the  argument  that  the  intent  of 
editorials  is  to  change  opinions,  persuade, 
stimulate  interest  and  action,  and  create 
a  more  or  less  favorable  attitude  toward 
somebody  or  something.  He  implies  that 
the  function  of  the  cartoon  is  identical. 

The  assumption  that  a  cartoonist  “molds 
public  opinion  to  his  ...  or  his  editor’s 
.  .  .  views”  is  as  dated  as  the  wood  burn¬ 
ing  locomotive.  In  the  days  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  Thomas  Nast,  when  the  news¬ 
paper  was  the  only  medium  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  no  rebuttal  was  possible,  edi¬ 
torial  arguments  may  have  been  this  ef¬ 
fective.  But,  today,  with  instant  communi¬ 
cation  in  competing  media  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  reader  to  compare  editorial 
arguments  with  factual  data  from  many 
sources  the  effective  cartoonist  uses  satire 
and  whimsy  to  interpret  and  clarify,  and 
strives  for  a  high  batting  average  in  terms 
of  accurate,  knowledgeable  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

There  is  one  subtle,  but  very  important, 
difference  between  the  editorial  and  the 
cartoon.  The  former  is  the  written  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  ofiBcial  opinion  or  policy  of 
the  publication.  Its  author  may  have  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject  at  issue,  but  he 
remains  anonymous  and  therefore  is  not 
called  upon  to  accept  any  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  opinions  expressed.  The 
latter  is  a  signed  .  .  .  by-line  .  .  .  product. 
Inevitably,  the  cartoonist  must  accept  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  for  what  the  cartoon 
says  (as  every  cartoonist’s  mail  will  at¬ 
test)  and  therefore  his  work  takes  on  the 
quality  of  a  signed  column  in  which  the 
columnist  expresses  personal  convictions 
and  opinions  and  personally  accepts  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

According  to  Webster,  a  cartoon  is  “a 
drawing  in  a  magazine  or  newspaper,  car¬ 
icaturing  or  symbolizing,  satirically,  some 
action,  situation,  or  person  of  topical  in¬ 
terest.” 

An  editorial,  according  to  the  diction¬ 
ary,  is  “an  article  in  a  newspaper  expli¬ 
citly  stating  opinions  of  the  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Satire  is  “the  use  of  ridicule,  sarcasm, 
irony  etc.,  to  expose,  attack,  or  deride 
vices,  follies,  persons  guilty  of  them  and 
false  pretensions.” 


Quite  obviously,  the  techniques  of  the 
editorial  and  the  cartoon  are  not  sy¬ 
nonymous  nor  are  the  end  results  that  each 
attempts  to  achieve.  The  one  is  an  expo¬ 
sition  .  .  .  the  other  is  an  expose. 

Editorials  are  daily  essays  outlining 
official  opinion  without  any  individually 
distinctive  identity  style  or  continuity.  The 
cartoonist,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  identity 
and  distinctive  style,  over  a  period  of  years, 
to  build  a  personal  following  for  his  work, 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  cartoons  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  belief,  his  readers 
acquire,  after  long  exposure  to  his  work, 
in  his  personal  competence,  integrity,  and 
ability  to  interpret  the  news  accurately. 

Use  of  the  cartoon  format,  therefore, 
merely  as  an  illustration  accompanying 
an  institutional  policy  argument,  under¬ 
mines  the  cartoon’s  prime  value  ...  (its 
following  of  loyal  readers)  by  pointing 
out  to  those  readers  that  the  cartoonist, 
whose  work  is  so  used,  is  not  a  competent 
commentator  with  integrity,  but  is  on  the 
contrary,  an  artistic  hack. 

Quite  obviously,  no  newspaper  can  op¬ 
erate  under  a  system  of  anarchy.  The  car¬ 
toonist  is  a  member  of  a  team.  If  he  is 
not  in  basic  agreement  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  premises  upon  which  the  paper’s  pol¬ 
icy  is  built,  he  should  be  working  some¬ 
where  else,  and  he  has  no  right  to  demand 
that  his  paper  print  cartoons  which  vio¬ 
lently  oppose  the  paper’s  own  policies.  But 
often  diversity  of  opinion  is  of  real  value 
since  the  readership  of  any  paper  is  made 
up  of  people  with  many  faceted  opinions. 
In  the  wide  areas  of  common  agreement 
between  an  intelligent,  reasonable  car¬ 
toonist  and  a  modem  newspaper  there  is 
ample  subject  matter  for  valuable  com¬ 
ment  without  violating  either  the  news¬ 
paper’s  basic  rights  or  the  cartoonist’s 
integrity.  Working  within  this  area,  with 
freedom  of  expression,  he  can  build  a 
following  which  is  translatable  in  terms 
of  circulation  and  good  will. 

Prof,  Haskins’  article  quotes  Mr.  Brink- 
man  as  having  “constructed  experimental 
versions  of  editorials  and  cartoons  and 
presented  them  in  varying  combinations 
to  students.”  From  this  process  he  drew 
certain  conclusions  regarding  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  cai^toons  and  editorials  presented 
either  individually  or  together  .  .  .  “using 
the  same  arguments.”  It  is  relevant  to  ask : 

What  are  the  “versions”. 

Who  drew  the  cartoons  .  .  .  what  was 
his  competence? 

Who  wrote  the  editorials? 

What  segment  of  readership  did  the 
student-sample  who  viewed  them  repres¬ 
ent? 

What  opinions  on  the  subject  in  ques¬ 
tion  did  they  bring  with  them  to  the  test? 

And,  how  could  these  factors  be  scien¬ 
tifically  evaluated  in  terms  of  quantitative 
changes  of  opinion. 

Quite  obviously,  an  editorial  bolstered 
by  an  illustration  .  .  .  using  double  space 
to  impart  the  same  message  twice  .  .  .  will 
probably  have  more  impact  than  a  single 
editorial  on  the  subject  or  a  single  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  argument  in  question.  But 
the  second  or  third  time  the  reader  comes 
in  contact  with  this  combination  he  is 
most  probably  going  to  decide  either  to 
read  the  editorial,  or  the  illustration,  .  .  . 
not  both. 


I  would  submit  that  an  editorial  which 
needs  an  illustration  to  put  it  across,  is 
a  very  weak  editorial,  and  a  cartoon  which 
must  be  explained  in  prose  is  a  sorry  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  cartoon.  The  underlying  prob¬ 
lem  here  is,  quite  simply,  one  of  quality 
of  writing  and  quality  of  cartoon  design. 

According  to  Mr.  Brinkman  “an  editor¬ 
ial  alone  is  more  effective  than  a  cartoon 
alone  under  forced  exposure  conditions.” 
What  cartoon?  .  .  .  what  editorial?  .  .  . 
what  are  “forced  exposure  conditions”? 

The  elements  of  an  editorial  page 
should  all  be  complementary,  working 
together  for  a  total  unified  presentation. 
The  cartoon  is  the  visual  appeal  in  an 
otherwise  somewhat  grey  page.  It  should 
draw  the  eye  of  the  reader  to  the  page 
and  away  from  adjacent  advertising  illus¬ 
trations  competing  for  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest.  Such  advertisements  are  prepared 
by  skilled  layout  men  using  all  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  pictorial  composition,  layout  and 
design  to  draw  attention  to  their  mes¬ 
sage.  A  well  designed  page  should  utilize 
the  same  techniques.  If  the  cartoon  is 
poorly  displayed;  if  it  must  fight  for  at¬ 
tention  with  adjacent  black  headlines;  if 
it  is  not  integrated  into  a  harmonious  total 
page  composition  which  draws  the  read¬ 
er’s  eye  to  the  page  and  hold  it  there  .  .  . 
half  the  value  of  the  cartoon  is  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cartoon  is 
properly  designed  and  drawn,  it  will  tell 
its  message  to  the  reader  and  subtly  di¬ 
rect  his  attention  back  into  the  page  by 
means  of  its  own  pictorial  composition, 
so  that  the  reader’s  attention  will  not 
wander  away  from  the  editorial  or  be  en¬ 
ticed  away  by  competing  visual  appeal 
until  after  he  has  at  least  scanned  and 
hopefully  completely  read  the  entire  page. 

Arthur  B.  Poinier 

Editorial  Cartoonist, 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 


Short  Takes 

Forty-four  parsons  were  charged  with 
participating  in  a  cock  fight  after  police 
raided  a  chicken  house  in  the  Kings 
Mountain  battleground  section. — Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- Journal. 

*  *  * 

Reconnaissance  missions  of  this  type 
have  been  blown  for  more  than  2t  years 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan. — St.  Louie  Poet  Die- 
patch. 

«  *  * 

He  left  the  Louisiana  prison  after 
serving  two  months  of  a  four-year  sen¬ 
tence  for  negligible  homicide. — Boulder 

(Colo.)  Daily  Camera. 

«  «  * 

Majestic  Prince  drilled  a  mile  in  1:39 
4-5  at  Santa  Anita  before  taking  off  for 
Churchill  Clowns. — Loe  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner. 

«  *  « 

The  Rev.  G.,  a  missionary  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  for  four  years  will  be  the 
guest  potluck  supper  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church. — Cincinnati  Post  and  Times- 
Star. 

*  #  * 

Nixon  Maintains  Pubic  Silence  on  U.S. 
Reaction — San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 
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This  epic  photo 
by  Eddie  Adams 
caps  another 
award  winning 
year  for  the  AP. 

In  keeping  with  the  AP  tradition  of  being  first  with  the 
best,  once  again,  an  AP  photographer  has  produced 
the  one  picture  that  says  it  all,to  take  virtually  every 
award  in  sight.  It's  just  one  of  the  many  great  efforts 
of  this  year  from  the  AP  staff,  as  significantly 
underlined  by  this  award  winning  AP  list: 

Edward  T.  (Eddie)  Adams 

World  Press  Photo  Contest,  The  Hague: 

Grand  Prize— Best  Picture  of  1968 
First  Place— Spot  News  Category. 

National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Pictures 
of  the  Year  Competition: 

First  Place— Spot  News  Category. 

Long  Island  University  George  Polk  Memorial  Award: 

Outstanding  News  Photograp^. 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Award: 
Outstanding  Photography  by  an  AP  staff 
photographer. 

Overseas  Press  Club: 

Best  Daily  Newspaper  or  Wire  Service  Photographic 
Reporting  from  Abroad. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Awards  for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism: 

Outstanding  Example  of  a  News  Photographer’s 
Work. 

The  AP  Special  Assignment  Team 

The  1968  Worth  Bingham  Prize  in  Journalism: 

"For  a  steady  stream  of  reports  spotlighting 
corruption,  waste,  bureaucratic  bungling  and 
other  government  practices  ill-serving  the  public 
interest." 

Alton  Blakeslee 

Scripps-Howard  Foundation's  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Conservation  Awards  for  1969: 

$500  award  for  a  series  on  "Our  Polluted  Planet.” 

Peter  Rehak 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Award: 

Outstanding  Reporting  by  an  AP  staff  newsman. 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  America: 

The  George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  best 
reporting,  any  medium,  requiring  exceptional 
courage  and  enterprise  abroad. 

Also,  Best  Daily  Newspaper  or  wire  Service 
Reporting  from  Abroad. 

Howard  Benedict 

Aviation-Space  Writers  Association: 

The  Robert  S.  Ball  Memorial  Award 

Also  first  place,  newspapers  over  200,000 

circulation 

Jack  Kanthal 

New  York  Press  Photographers  Association: 

First  Place— Spot  News 

The  Associated  Press  Staff 
National  Headliners  Club  Awards: 

Outstanding  Coverage  of  a  Major  News  Event— 
the  Assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Robert  Schutz 

National  Headliners  Club  Awards: 

Feature  Picture  Award 

White  House  News  Photographers  Association; 

First  Place— Presidential  Class 
(AP  photographers  made  a  clean  sweep  in  this 
class  with  2nd  Place  to  Charles  Tasnadi;  3rd 
Place  to  Bob  Daugherty  and  two  Honorable 
Mentions  to  Chick  Harrity. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

The  Indispensable  Service 


Among  weekday  readers 
of  The  New\brkTimes, 
one  in  five  lives  in  a  family 
spending  $55  or  more  each  week 
for  food  and  groceries. 


Only  one  in  25  nonTimes 
readers  lives  in  a  family  spending 

that  much. 

From  "Tomorrow's  Markets  Today:  A  Study  of  The  New  York  Times  Reader"— the  most  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  The  New  York  Times  audience  ever  made.  To  learn  more  about  this  unusually  informative  and 
useful  report,  write  or  call  The  New  York  Times  office  nearest  you  or  Joseph  B.  Wagner,  National 
Advertising  Manager,  The  New  York  Times.  229  W.  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  Tel:  (212)  556-1201. 
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Weeklies  in  Chicago  suburbs  open  the  door 

Time  Inc.  moving  into  daily  field 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 
Chicago 

Suburban  Chicago,  which  now 
has  13  daily  newspapers  in  the 
northwest  and  northern  regions, 
is  virtually  certain  to  have  an 
additional  entry,  possibly  more, 
with  the  pending  sale  of  10 
Hollister  group  semi-weeklies  to 
Time  Inc. 

Otto  Fuerbringer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Time  in  charge  of  news¬ 
paper  acquisitions,  talked  about 
the  giant  publishing  firm’s  plans 
while  here  (April  30)  to  close 
n^otiations  with  Pioneer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  for  purchase  of  its 
business  which  includes  the 
publication  of  21  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Time  agreed  to  pay  $1,- 
350,000  for  outstanding  shares 
of  Pioneer  stock  and  assume 
debts  of  approximately  $2 
million. 

The  Hollister  negotiations 
were  revealed  two  days  before 
the  start  of  a  new  compact 
tabloid  newspaper,  Chicago  To¬ 
day,  by  the  Tribune  Company, 
which  had  operated  the  paper 
as  Chicago’s  American.  Chicago 
Today  was  introduced  Monday 
with  edition  runs  of  160  tabloid 
pages. 

Fuerbringer  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Hollister  negotiations. 


but  David  Roe,  Hollister  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  completion  of  the 
tiansaction  was  imminent. 
However,  Roe  denied  a  report 
that  the  price  was  $5.5  million. 

Time’s  holdings  in  the 
northern  suburbs  with  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Hollister  papers  will 
greatly  enhance  its  competitive 
position  on  both  flanks  of  the 
northwestern  suburbs,  from 
Des  Plaines  to  Palatine,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  and  com¬ 
petitive  markets  in  the  country. 
The  Pioneer  group  forges  the 
other  sections  outside  the  Hol¬ 
lister  circulation  area.  Towns  in 
which  the  two  groups  of  news¬ 
papers  circulate  have  a  com¬ 
bined  population  of  nearly 
500,000. 

Fuerbringer  said  Time  will 
purchase  newspapers  in  other 
suburban  areas  of  the  country 
where  feasible  with  a  view  to¬ 
ward  producing  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  combining  the  potential 
circulations  of  two  or  three  of 
the  larger  communities  in  a 
group. 

The  w'eekly  newspapers  would 
be  continued,  with  probably 
more  strictly  local  news  in  them, 
he  said,  while  the  daily,  or 
dailies,  would  concentrate  on  the 


zone  news  of  the  two  or  three 
towns  they  covered  plus  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news. 

The  concentration  by  Time  on 
the  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
market  does  not  rule  out  the 
company’s  continued  quest  for 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

Fuerbringer  said  the  company 
is  definitely  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  market  and  he  will  “take 
a  look”  at  the  Enquirer  at 
Cincinnati,  where  “Scripps- 
Howard,  publisher  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  Times-Star,  has 
been  ordered  to  sell  its  stock 
in  the  Enquirer  by  May,  1970. 

“That’s  a  long  time  off  and 
it’s  understandable  that  Scripps 
isn’t  going  to  make  an  early 
move,”  Fuerbringer  said.  “But 
the  move  must  be  made  and  we 
are  interested.” 

Time  made  what  Roe  called 
an  “attractive  offer”  for  the 
entire  Hollister  complex  which 
includes  a  printing  plant.  The 
Thister  family  would  retain 
ownership  of  the  Wilmette 
Building  Corp.,  and  Time  would 
lease  its  newspaper  property 
from  that  company.  Hollister’s 
headquarters  is  in  Wilmette. 

The  Hollister  chain  was 
started  55  years  ago.  The 


Evanston  Review  is  the  largest 
paper  in  the  group.  Others  are 
the  Deerfield  Villager,  Glencoe 
News,  Glenview  Announcements, 
Highland  Park  Herald,  Lake 
Bluff  Lamplighter,  Lake  Forest 
Lamplighter,  Northbrook  Star, 
Wilmette  Life,  and  Winnetka 
Talk.  All  papers  are  printed 
offset  and  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  60,000. 

Time  has  agreed  to  retain  the 
management  and  staff,  it  was 
reported,  but  Roe  said  he  may 
be  a  candidate  for  the  congres¬ 
sional  district  seat  vacated  by 
Rep.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  who  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

When  the  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions  announced  recently  that 
they  would  start  four  dailies  in 
the  northwest  area,  and  later 
said  they  would  publish  six 
more  starting  May  5,  for  a  total 
of  10,  there  already  were  three 
other  dailies  in  the  Paddock 
area  published  by  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
Times,  in  Arlington  Heights, 
Mount  Prospect-Prospect 
Heights,  and  Des  Plaines.  They 
are  known  as  the  Day  publi¬ 
cations. 


Richert  is  editor-in-chief,  Scripps>-Howard 


Appointment  of  Earl  H. 
Richert  as  editor-in-chief  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
was  announced  May  1  by 
Walker  Stone,  who  is  retiring 
after  16  years  in  the  same  post. 

Richert,  54,  has  been  editor 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
per  Alliance — Scripps-Howart’s 
Washington  Bureau — for  near¬ 
ly  10  years  and  has  worked 
for  Scripps-Howard  since  his 
graduation  from  college  in  1936. 

Stone  said: 

“I  am  grateful  to  our  chair¬ 
man,  Charles  E.  Scripps ;  to  our 
president.  Jack  R.  Howard;  and 
to  our  editor,  for  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  announcing  Earl’s 
appointment.  He  is  chosen  by 
common  consent  and  without 
dissent.” 

Stone,  who  will  be  65  next 
week,  is  retiring  after  more  than 
40  years  as  a  reporter,  editorial 
writer  and  editor — all  of  them 


spent  with  Scripps-Howard  in  After  the  Oklahoma  News 
Washington.  folded  in  1938,  Richert  moved  to 

Stone,  whose  lifetime  hobbies  the  Indianapolis  Times  to  cover 
have  been  hunting  and  fishing  politics.  He  shifted  to  Wash- 
and  the  outdoors,  will  retire  to 


ington  in  1944.  He  returned  to 
Indiana  in  1951  as  editor  of  the 
Evansville  Press  and  eight  years 
later  came  back  to  Washington. 


his  520-acre  Virginia  farm 
which  he  calls  Hawthorn  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Richert  started  his  career  as 
a  copyboy  on  the  old  Oklahoma 
News,  a  Scripps-Howard  paper. 
As  a  reporter,  he  covered  the 
police  beat  and  city  hall,  state 
houses  in  Oklahoma  and  Indiana 
and  national  politics  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  being  named 
Scripps-Howard’s  youngest  edi¬ 
tor  in  1951  at  the  age  of  37. 

A  native  of  Deschuttes,  Ore¬ 
gon,  he  grew  up  on  an  Oklahoma 
wheat  farm  and  was  graduated 
from  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  where  he  edited  the 
campus  daily.  By  coincidence. 
Stone  had  edited  the  same  col¬ 
lege  paper  10  years  earlier. 


Walker  Stone 


Earl  H.  Richert 
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Call  it  sophisticated 

Production  hardware  stays 
ahead  of  today’s  newspaper 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

The  equipment  word  at  the 
ANPA  convention  was  “sophist¬ 
icated”. 

Both  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  pre¬ 
sented  plans  for  improved 
quality  control  by  electronics 
and  distribution  equipment  that 
can  supply  a  torrent  of  news 
copy  in  split  second  use  of  wire 
time. 

For  publishers  waiting  for 
technical  breakthroughs  in  the 
letterpress  field  making  it  com¬ 
petitive  in  reproduction  quality 
with  offset,  while  retaining  the 
high  speed  characteristics  of 
letterpress,  there  w’as  the 
“Hylox”  system  introduced  by 
the  Sta-Hi  Corp,  and  Union 
Carbide  Corp.  Demonstrations 
at  the  prototype  plant  set  up 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News 
drew  hundreds  of  visitors. 

Character  counter 

Tired  of  getting  over-length 
heads  back  from  the  composing 
room,  or  of  counting  head  char¬ 
acters?  Shaffstall  Equipment 
Inc.  has  a  “Kara-Kount”  device 
that  connects  with  a  conven¬ 
tional  typewriter  and  will  gpve 
instant  counts  as  heads  and  ad 


of  printout  copy  via  Teletype’s 
Inktronic  printer.  As  of  conven¬ 
tion  time,  only  two  Inktronics 
were  in  existence  and  the  wire 
services  each  had  one. 

While  the  Inktronic  is  cap¬ 
able  of  delivering  1,050  words 
of  copy  per  minute,  one  AP  of¬ 
ficial  said  that  a  “souped  up 
version”  had  spewed  out  3,000 
words  per  minute.  Ultimately 
they  might  go  to  50,000  words 
per  minute. 

UPI  was  introduced  into  the 
field  of  video  editing  with 
RCA’s  Spectra  70  Video  Data 
Systems.  AP  announced  a 
system  built  by  Hendrix. 

Both  systems  allow  copy  to 
be  read  visually  on  a  television 
like  screen,  with  editing  func¬ 
tions  being  performed  by  means 
of  an  alphanumerical  keyboard. 
Filed  stories  are  stored  in  a 
computer  and  can  be  called  to 
the  screen  at  any  time  for  edit¬ 
ing  or  up-dating. 

Since  the  devices  employ 
standard  keyboards,  they  are 
practical  for  stories  breaking 
against  deadline. 

UPI’s  schedule  calls  for  40 
of  the  Spectra  70s  in  operation 
by  November. 


heated  form  or  engraving  and 
placed  under  40  tons  of  pres¬ 
sure. 

Three  and  a  half  minutes 
later,  the  matrix  is  removed, 
trimmed  and  placed  into  a  plate¬ 
making  press. 

A  “blob”  of  a  second  kind  of 
plastic  is  pressed  against  the 
matrix  with  considerable  pres¬ 
sure,  and  the  result  is  a  flexible 
plate,  press  ready. 

Spitaleri  said  the  system  will 
be  fully  automated. 

Improved  reproduction  qual¬ 
ity  is  claimed  for  Hylox.  Using 
a  100-line  halftone  screen  in¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  65- 
line  puts  it  in  competition  with 
offset. 

The  News  has  been  training 
stereotypers  on  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  some  time,  Spitaleri 
said. 

Hylox  plates  will  be  in  the 
range  of  stereo  costs.  The  News 
has  gotten  125,000  impressions 
out  of  one  Hylox  plate  while  the 
normal  for  stereo  is  60,000. 

“Ballparks  at  $150,000” 

At  a  Hylox  conference  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  at  Union  Carbide 
headquarters,  Spitaleri  told 


able  for  Hylox  system  which  is  I 
designed  to  eliminate  the  stereo-  I 
typing  foundry.  But  electro-  I 
plates  would  be  compatible  in  I 
the  Hylox  system  where  metal  [ 
type  is  retained.  i 

Spitaleri  noted  that  electro-  t 
plating  of  the  Hylox  plate  is  F 
possible  and  could  produce  ^ 
“millions  of  impressions”  for 
magazines.  He  also  claimed  that  j 
the  thermo-plastic  used  for  the 
plates  has  better  ink  transfer  | 
properties  than  conventional  | 
stereo  material.  | 

While  the  matrix  plastic  can  | 
be  reused,  the  old  plates  are  ■ 
valuable  to  toy  manufacturers. 

It  was  suggested  that  they  can 
be  stored  in  the  cartons  in  which 
the  plastic  pellets  arrive.  Each 
carton  contains  1,000  pounds  of 
the  material. 

A  question  from  the  audience 
expressed  concern  about  dam¬ 
age  to  the  original  form  when 
the  plastic  matrix  is  made  at 
temperatures  of  700  degrees. 
Spitaleri  said  the  form  is  not 
subjected  to  the  heat  long  1 
enough  for  deterioration  to  oc-  I 
cur.  I 

Saddle  adaptation  1 

With  ^me  alteration,  the 
standard  stereo  saddle  can  be 


adapted  to  Hylox  plates.  Even¬ 
tually,  Spitaleri  said,  cylinders  . 
without  saddles,  for  Hylox  use,  | 
will  be  developed.  ! 

Another  question  concerned 
shrinkage,  which  Spitaleri  said  " 
was  two  percent  for  the  matrix 
and  plate  together. 

Delivery  of  the  first  complete  . 
system  is  scheduled  in  the  early 
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copy  are  typed.  Two  typewriters  „  .  d‘  1  about  200  newspaper  executives  part  of  1970.  By  that  time,  j  print 

can  be  hooked  into  one  unit.  ^  ***  '***  the  whole  system  “ballparks  at  Spitaleri  said,  the  process  will  l  Clari 

Price?  About  $5,000.  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  chairman  $150,000,”  but  he  stressed  that  be  fully  automated,  from  the  I  bany 

Motorola  demonstrated  its  of  the  board  of  the  Sta-Hi,  spent  the  figure  would  vary  from  mat-making  to  the  pressroom.  P  whicl 

Vp-100  Teleprinter  which  is  not  two  hours  each  day  conducting  newspaper  to  newspaper.  A  The  ANPA  R^arch  Insti-  f  tady, 
much  larger  than  a  radio  and  demonstrations  of  the  Hylox  second,  backup  plate  machine  tute  has  been  advising  members  Alba: 

is  ideal,  Motorala  says,  for  re-  plate  making  process,  at  the  w'ould  add  $75,000  to  the  cost,  that  the  Letterflex  plastic  plate,  agair 

ceipt  of  written  information.  Daily  New's  plant.  In  reference  to  mats  and  vinyl  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  1 

AP  and  UPI  introduced  their  The  system  involves  the  plac-  plates  from  advertising  agencies  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  appeared  to  Be] 

plans  for  the  high  speed  delivery  ing  of  a  plastic  matrix  on  a  pre-  Spitaliri  said  they  are  unsuit-  {Continued  on  page  39)  Star 
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ELECTRONIC  EDITING  on  a  cathode  ray  tube  device  it  demon¬ 
strated  for  a  publisher  by  Blanton  Kimbell,  AP's  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  lobby. 


COMPUTERIZED  information  system  desi9ned  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  is  tried  by  Thomas  W.  Gerber,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor,  with  the  help  of  John  Chyzik  of  RCA. 
Publishers  saw  the  system  in  operation  at  the  UPI  exhibit  in  the 
Barclay  Hotel. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  3,  1969 
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¥Trm  w^w»  nwaw^tm^o^dl  HEARS!  NEWSPAPERS  at  Albany,  N.Y. — tha  Times-Union  and  tha 

%J ^UlLyilUoxiU  Knickarbocicar  Naws — will  mova  into  thi*  naw  building,  dasignad  by 

T  T  g  Lockwood  Greena  Enginaars.  Tha  sita  is  far  from  downtown  but  in 

Jtlearst  DaDer  serves  tha  midst  of  a  Capital  District  natwork  of  superhighways. 

Jr  JT^  tablished  around-the-clock  pub-  covering  the  front  two-thirds 

^  ..  -■  ■■  lishing  operation  for  a  metro-  of  the  building,  will  be  a  hand- 

/  W~1  Q'M  It*  politan  area  that  embraces  four  some,  aesthetic  addition  to  the 

JJ.\^  JJ.vyV^' y  JJJ.CU.  J\.  1/  counties — Albany,  Schenectady,  plant’s  appearance. 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga.  The  The  structure  was  designed 
Albany,  N.Y.  the  area  of  distribution.  Sunday  Times-Union,  with  150,-  and  engineered  by  Lockwood 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  here  Capital  Newspapers  has  taken  000  circulation,  is  sold  in  an  Greene  Engineers  Inc.,  New 

extended  full  service  this  week  a  lease  on  the  Union-Star  build-  area  that  reaches  from  the  New  York,  assisted  by  the  local  ar- 

to  Schenectady  City  and  County  ing  in  Schenectady  for  use  by  York  City  line  to  the  Canadian  chitectural  firm  of  Donald  J. 

following  the  acquisition  of  the  news,  circulation  and  advertis-  border.  Stephens  and  Associates. 

Union-Star,  a  six-day  evening  ing  personnel.  Many  of  the  A  new  publishing  home  for  Completion  of  the  building  is 
paper  whose  histoiy  runs  back  Union-Star  staff  were  retained,  the  Hearst  newspapers,  already  expected  in  1970. 
to  1855.  Robb  said.  None  of  the  Union-  under  construction,  is  on  a  25-  • 

For  several  weeks,  under  the  Star  production  equipment  will  acre  site  strategically  close  to  j\f3|«y  Wells  Lawrence 
ownership  of  Clarity  Publishing  be  used  in  the  new  operation.  a  network  of  superhighways  on  ^ , 

Co.,  the  Union-Star  had  been  In  recent  weeks  the  News  has  the  outskirts  of  Albany.  One  of  **Ct>*ain8  witn  agency 
printed  on  offset  presses  at  the  been  restructured  to  serve  a  the  roads  is  the  proposed  Al-  Mrs.  Mary  Wells  Lawrence 

Clarity  plant  in  downtown  Al-  Capital  District  area  called  bany-Schenectady  Expressway;  and  Stewart  Greene,  co-found- 

bany.  Besides  a  regrular  edition  Metroland.  another  is  the  Adirondack  ers  of  Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc., 

which  was  trucked  to  Schenec-  The  announcement  of  the  Northway.  Nearby,  too,  are  with  190  million  in  annual  bill- 

tady,  the  Union-Star  had  an  Hearst  purchase  of  the  Union-  nests  of  shopping  centers.  ings,  have  signed  long-term  con- 

Alteny  edition  that  competed  Star  said:  “The  unfortunate  The  project,  providing  135,-  tracts  with  the  agency  they 
against  the  Knickerbocker  News,  experience  of  the  four  different  000  square  feet  of  space,  is  cost-  founded  three  years  ago. 

the  Hearst  evening  paper.  publishers  of  the  Union-Star  in  ing  $3.5  million,  Robb  said.  *  Mrs.  Lawrence,  chairman  and 

Beginning  Monday,  the  Union-  the  past  10  years  demonstrates  Planned  for  future  gprowth,  president,  signed  a  10-year  con- 
Star  was  moved  into  the  plant  that  the  high  costs  of  news-  the  plant  will  be  equipped  with  tract.  Greene,  senior  vicepresi- 
of  Capital  Newspapers,  a  divi-  paper  publishing  today  make  it  an  8-unit,  4-color  Goss  Mark  II  dent  and  chief  operating  officer 
sion  of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  necessary  to  combine  as  many  press  capable  of  printing  70,000  for  creative  services,  signed  a 
near  the  retail  business  district,  operations  as  possible  with  an  newspapers  per  hour.  New  high  5-year  contract.  Charles  Moss, 
Gene  Robb,  publisher  of  the  existing  and  successful  paper.”  speed  mail  processing  equip-  vicepresideni-creative  director, 
Knickerbocker  News  and  the  Before  the  Clarity  company,  ment  will  facilitate  newspaper  also  signed  a  5-year  employ- 
rimcs-t/mon  (morning-Sunday),  a  printer  of  church  newspapers,  distribution.  Plans  also  call  for  ment  contract, 
said  the  Union-Star  edition  com-  bought  the  Union-Star  assets  composing  room  cold  type  opera-  Mrs.  Lawrence  described  her 
bined  with  the  Knickerbocker  and  placed  Thomas  Clemente  in  tions  expansion  and  increased  employment  agreement  as  a 
News  would  bring  the  total  press  charge,  the  Schenectady  eve-  usage  of  computers  and  data  “tough,  no  loopholes”  contract 

run  to  around  90,000  copies.  ning  paper  had  been  owned  for  processing.  binding  her  to  the  agency  she 

An  edition  of  30,000  which  several  years  by  RKO  General  The  all-electric  building  will  founded.  She  said  that  a  similar 

l?oes  to  press  at  noon  and  gets  Corporation.  Efforts  to  buy  the  be  completely  air-conditioned.  A  long-term  contract  was  being 
into  Schenectady  for  home-de-  Schenectady  Gazette,  the  mom-  300  car  parking  lot  for  em-  negotiated  with  Herbert  Fisher, 
livery  and  street  sale  before  ing  paper  since  1894,  were  un-  ployees  and  visitors  will  include  senior  vicepresident,  and  that  it 
2  p.m.  carries  the  name  of  the  successful,  and  the  giant  corpo-  security  protection.  In  addition  would  be  presented  to  the  board 
Union-Star  above  that  of  the  ration  decided  to  abandon  its  to  an  employee  cafeteria,  there  early  in  May.  Her  salary  will  be 
Knickerbocker  News  on  the  diversification  move  into  news-  will  be  an  adjacent  open  ter-  $255,000  a  year, 
front  page.  paper  publishing.  race  for  outdoor  dining.  The  action  was  announced 

For  distribution  in  Albany  Bids  up  to  $8  million  have  Additional  press  units,  truck  following  a  board  of  directors 

*nd  environs,  the  nameplate  is  been  turned  down  by  the  Gazette  docks  and  newsprint  storage  meeting.  The  board  also  termi- 
changed  so  that  it  is  dominated  owners,  according  to  newspaper  can  be  added  at  the  rear  of  the  nated  the  relationship  of  Rich- 
bv  the  Knickerbocker  News  and  brokers.  building.  Office  space  can  be  ex-  ard  L.  Rich,  senior-vicepresident 

Union-Star  is  subordinated.  Hearst  bought  the  Knicker-  panded  on  both  the  first  and  and  a  founder  of  the  agency. 
Several  pages  are  replated  for  bocker  News  in  1960  from  the  second  floors.  as  both  an  employee  and  an 

content  of  particular  interest  to  Gannett  Company  and  thus  es-  A  precast  concrete  sun-screen,  officer  as  of  .\pril  12. 
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Morris  family  sues 
to  block  secret  deal 


NEWLYWEDS  joined  the  festivities  at  Parade's  cocktail-buffet  party 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  preceding  the  ANPA  convention.  Barney 
L.  Rickenbacker  (left)  introduces  his  new  bride,  the  former  Mrs. 
William  Morris  of  Southern  Newspapers,  to  newlyweds  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Pfriem  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 


Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  | 

Broadcast  firm  buys ! 
Fitzgeralds’  paper 


Augusta,  Ga. 

A  suit  for  5 19,128,000  was 
filed  this  week  in  Superior  Court 
here  against  William  S.  Morris 
III,  president  of  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corporation,  by 
three  members  of  his  family. 

Southeastern  publishes  daily 
newspapers  in  Augusta,  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  Athens,  Georgia, 
and  also  Juneau,  Alaska. 

The  plaintiffs,  Mrs.  Florence 
H.  Rickenbiuiker  (mother) ,  Miss 
Florence  Alden  Morris  (sister), 
and  Charles  H.  Morris 
(brother),  charged  that  William 
Morris  III  made  secret  arrangje- 
ments  with  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  ac¬ 
quire  certain  debentures  and  op¬ 
tions  held  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  breach  of  his  fiduciary 
obligations  to  the  plaintiffs. 

These  debentures  and  options 
give  the  defendant  61.84%  of 
the  voting  stock  of  Southeastern. 
Prior  to  this  acquisition,  W.  S. 
Morris  III  held  12.44%  of  the 
outstanding  stock.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  according  to  the  complaint, 
dilutes  the  equity  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  from  34.8%  of  the  total 
outstanding  stock  prior  to  the 
acquisition  to  16.8%  after  the 
acquisition. 

Trust  is  proposed 

The  suit  asks  that  a  trust  be 
created  to  restore  the  relative 
positions  of  the  parties  as 
members  of  the  Morris  family, 
stockholders,  directors,  and  ben¬ 
eficiaries  under  the  Estate  of 
William  S.  Morris,  deceased. 

Also  the  court  is  asked  to 
enjoin  W.  S.  Morris  III  from 
the  disposition,  encumbrance  or 
pledge  of  any  stock  held  by  him, 
or  the  acquisition  of  any  addi¬ 
tional  shares  in  Southeastern 
Newspapers; 

•  And  that  W.  S.  Morris  III 
be  restrained  from  merging,  re¬ 
organizing,  recapitalizing 
Southeastern  and  from  dispos¬ 
ing  of,  encumbering  any  sub¬ 
stantial  assets  or  dissipating  the 
assets  of  the  corporation. 

•  That  W.  S.  Morris  III  be 
restrained  from  altering  the 
officers  and  changing  salaries 
until  the  trial  can  be  held. 

•  That  W.  S.  Morris  III  be 
restrained  from  paying  divi¬ 
dends  on  any  Class  A  shares 
held  by  him  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  conversion 
of  the  debentures  and  options 
purchased  from  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany. 

Superior  Judge  William  M. 
Fleming  issued  a  temporary  re¬ 


straining  order  on  all  of  those 
points  and  set  the  case  for  hear¬ 
ing  May  26. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  late  William  S. 
Morris  intended  that  the  equity 
ownership  of  his  three  children 
in  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.  should  be  equal.  William 
S.  Morris  III  became  president 
of  the  company  while  his  father 
was  still  alive. 

Family  own  other  stock 

The  Morris  family  continues 
to  own  noncallable  Class  B  vot¬ 
ing  stock  as  follows:  Estate  of 
W.  S.  Morris,  26.86  percent; 
Florence  H.  Morris,  29.87  per¬ 
cent;  Charles  H.  Morris,  19.04 
percent;  W.  S.  Morris  III,  19.04 
percent;  and  F.  Alden  Morris, 
5.29  percent. 

When  W.  S.  Morris  died,  the 
court-filed  papers  state,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Standard  held  a  debenture 
of  $1.4  million,  which  was  con¬ 
vertible  into  200,000  shares  of 
Class  A  common  of  South¬ 
eastern,  subject  to  call  at  $12.50 
a  share.  In  addition,  as  secu¬ 
rity,  Jefferson  Standard  held  an 
option  to  buy  140,000  shares  of 
Class  A,  subject  to  call  at 
$12.50 

The  plaintiffs  alleged  that 
they  were  working  out  differ¬ 
ences  between  W.  S.  Morris  III 
and  Charles  H.  Morris  regarding 
managerial  authority  and  policy 
when  W.  S.  Morris  III  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  Jefferson 
Standard  to  acquire  all  of  the 
debentures  and  stock  option  in 
his  own  name. 

Had  it  known  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  complaint  stated,  the 
corporation  w’ould  have  acquired 
the  debentures  and  options  to 
repay  the  indebtedness  as  was 
originally  intended. 

“Proper  and  justified" 

In  a  statement  on  the  suit, 
W.  S.  Morris  III  said :  “My  pur¬ 
chase  did  not  dilute  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  my  family  as  the  securi¬ 
ties  I  acquired  had  been  issued 
or  reserved  several  years  ago. 
I  feel  that  the  suit  is  extremely 
unfortunate  for  all  members  of 
my  family.  I  am  confident  the 
court  will  find  that  my  purchase 
was  entirely  proper  and  justi¬ 
fied.” 

The  corporation  was  named 
as  a  co-defendant  in  the  suit 
and  the  court  was  asked  to 
assess  $14,128,000  in  actual 
damages  and  $5  million  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages,  plus  court  costs 
and  attorneys  fees. 


Announcement  was  made  this 
week  that  Capital  Cities  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  based  in  New  York, 
has  agreed  to  buy  the  Pontiac 
Press  Company  in  Michigan  for 
an  undisclosed  amount  in  cash. 

The  Pontiac  firm,  owned  for 
55  years  by  the  Fitzgerald 
family,  publishes  the  Pontiac 
Press  with  an  evening  circula¬ 
tion  of  80,000,  and  two  suburban 
weeklies;  owns  an  offset  print¬ 
ing  and  photoengraving  busi¬ 
ness,  an  office-supply  house,  and 
distributes  printed  electronic 
circuit  board  material. 

Thomas  S.  Murphy,  president 
of  Capital  Cities,  said  present 
mana^ment  and  personnel 
would  be  retained  at  the  Pontiac 
Press.  They  include  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Howard  H.  Fitzgerald 
II,  president-publisher;  and 
Richard  M.  Fitzgerald,  treasur¬ 
er. 

John  W.  Fitzgerald,  vice- 
president-editor,  has  retired  and 
moved  to  Florida. 

Vernon  Paine,  California 
media  broker  who  represented 
the  buyer,  said  there  are  about 
40  stockholders  in  the  Press 
company. 

Capital  Cities  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  last  year  in  purchasing 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
which  went  to  Speidel  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  in  an  $11  million 
transaction  arranged  by  Paine. 
In  negotiating  for  the  Pontiac 
deal  Paine  said  he  worked  with 
Daniel  B.  Burke,  a  Capital 
Cities  director  who  lives  near 
Detroit  where  the  company  has 


a  radio  station  (WJR). 

Originally  a  broadcasting  op¬ 
eration,  founded  by  Lowell  | 
Thomas  and  associates,  Capital  ■ 
Cities  has  been  branching  out! 
into  newspaper  and  book  pub  ^ 
lishing  because  it  holds  the  limit  ^ 
of  station  licenses  (five  televi-| 
sion  and  seven  radio). 

Early  in  1968  the  companj 
issued  600,000  shares  of  con¬ 
vertible  preferred  stock  in  con-| 
nection  with  the  merger  withi 
Fairchild  Publications  Inc.  a[ 
one-quarter  interest  in  Fair-j 
child  was  acquired  for  $10.5  mil-1 
lion  in  cash.  For  the  rest  Cap-i 
ital  Cities  exchanged  599,947 1 
shares. 

For  1968  Capital  Cities  re 
ported  net  income  of  $9.1  miK 
lion,  on  net  revenue  of  $72.^< 
million,  compared  with  $7.2  mil 
lion  on  net  of  $63.7  million  ir. 
the  prior  year.  The  earnings  in ' 
eluded  income  from  Women’f 
Wear  Daily  and  other  Fairchild - 
newspapers. 

Murphy  told  E&P  his  com  I 
pany,  whose  stock  is  listed  on 
the  Big  Board,  was  anxious  toL 
buy  more  newspapers  of  gen -I 
eral  circulation,  in  market^ 
where  it  doesn’t  have  station:*, 
to  round  out  and  expand  its 
business  in  the  communicatioTi*{ 
field.  Currently  its  broadcasting! 
interests  are  in  Buffalo,  Hous-' 
ton,  Huntington-Charleston,  AI*I 
bany,  Raleigh-Durham,  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, | 
Providence  and  Albany.  I 

The  Pontiac  sale  probably  will  I 
be  closed  in  a  few  weeks,  Mur- 1 
phy  said.  I 
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^Printer  with  shirttailful  of  type  ’ 

Starting  a  small  newspaper 
today  recalls  a  bygone  era 

By  Dr.  David  R.  Bo^rers 


The  yearning:  of  many  a  news¬ 
paperman  to  own  and  edit  his 
own  newspaper  is  more  nearly 
a  reality  today  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  the  last  cen- 
tui-y. 

Community  newspapers — and 
shoppers,  many  of  which  carry 
some  news  to  increase  reader 
traffic — are  springring  up  over 
the  country  in  heavily-populated 
urban  neighborhoods,  thriving 
suburban  districts  and  develop¬ 
ing  rural  areas,  founded  by  pub¬ 
lishers  who  have  less  than  $4,- 
000  capital  and  in  some  cases 
less  than  $1,000. 

This  is  the  result  of  the  mush¬ 
rooming  in  the  last  20  years  of 
the  central  printing  plant  and 
its  usually-found  partner,  photo 
offset  lithography.  Together  they 
permit  someone  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  capital  to  start  a 
newspaper.  “Perhaps,”  as  a  con¬ 
vention  speaker  declared,  “news- 
papering  has  gone  full  circle 
from  the  fellow  who  came  into 
town  with  a  shirttail  full  of  type 
and  a  Washing:ton  hand  press  in 
'  years  gone  by  to  today’s  hotshot 
salesman  with  an  IBM  type¬ 
writer.” 

From  $500  to  $50,000 

For  example: 

David  D.  Enersen  started  the 
McFarland  (Wis.)  Community 
Life  in  suburban  Madison  in 
1966  with  $500  capital  plus  an 
old  IBM  typewriter  and  a  leased 
Filmotyi)e  to  do  his  composition. 
Weekly  income  rose  from  $400 
to  $600  at  the  beginning  to 
$1,200  to  $1,300  in  two  years  and 
continues  to  rise.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  today  is  capitalized  at  $60,- 
000. 

Duane  Dunham  came  out  of 
military  service  in  1956  with 
$3,600  and  established  the  Oak 
Creek  (Wis.)  Pictorial.  Its  ABC 
circulation  today  is  4,660  and  its 
gross,  $360,000. 

Dave  McReynolds  and  two 
partners  bought  half-interest  in 
the  Stratford  (Tex.)  Star  for 
■  $2,000  in  1962.  He  later  acquired 
the  entire  property.  This  is  in 
a  rural  area  in  the  Panhandle  in 
which  irrigration  has  contributed 
to  economic  growth.  A  gross  of 


(Dr.  Bowers  is  a  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Texas  A&M  University,  Col¬ 
lege  Station,  Texas.) 


$22,600  by  the  previous  ow’ner 
has  been  nearly  doubled  in  six 
years. 

Ned  Curran  talked  a  friend  in 
1966  into  lending  him  the  down 
payment  for  the  Vienna  (Va.) 
Advertiser,  a  shopper  which  a 
printer  in  poor  health  w’anted  to 
sell.  He  has  increased  circula¬ 
tion  to  5,000  in  this  prosperous 
Washington  suburb  of  16,000. 

James  A.  Pratt  bought  the 
Boone  County  Shopper  in  Belvi- 
dere.  Ill.,  in  1946  when  it  was 
six  months  old  and  ready  to  fold 
for  $1,500.  By  1961  he  took  in  a 
full  partner  to  help  run  the 
business,  which  now  has  an  ad¬ 
ditional  five  full-time  employes 
and  four  part-time. 

Paul  A.  Muse,  editor-manager 
of  the  Potomac  News,  Dumfries, 
Va.,  reports  his  newspaper  was 
started  ten  years  ago  with  little 
capital  and  was  printed  else¬ 
where.  It  since  has  been  reor¬ 
ganized  into  an  operation  of 
much  larger  scale  and  required 
a  substantial  capital  commit¬ 
ment. 

Part  of  the  revolution 

Louis  A.  Lerner,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Lemer 
Home  Newspapers  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  asserts, 
“There  is  no  question  that  today 
it  is  much  simpler  and  easier  to 
start  a  newspaper  without  a 
gn^at  deal  of  capital  at  the 
front  end  for  machinery  and 
equipment.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  part  of  the  newspaper  revolu¬ 
tion  which  is  taking  place.” 

Before  anyone  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  starting  a  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper  is  easy,  w’ith 
built-in  success  for  anyone  who 
can  write  a  decent  news  story 
or  sell  an  ad,  let  us  quickly  look 
at  the  hazards. 

Edward  M.  Bauer  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Half  Moon  Bay 
(Calif.)  Review,  reports  that  in 
1964  a  man  and  wife  opposed 
his  weekly  with  “one  IBM  type¬ 
writer  and  a  contract  with  a 
central  plant  in  South  San 
Francisco.”  The  second  paper 
failed  after  two  years  and 
Bauer  estimates  their  losses  in 
cash  and  time  in  the  area  of 
$28,000. 

Rigby  Owens,  publisher  of  the 
Conroe  (Tex.)  Courier,  reports 
that  he  and  his  associates  had  a 
total  of  $26,000  in  a  neighboring 


Huntsville  newspaper  over  a 
period  of  six  years  before  they 
got  it  on  a  paying  basis. 

Enersen  reports  that  he  and 
his  wife  lost  their  entire  in¬ 
vestment  in  an  earlier  news¬ 
paper  and  supplementary  shop¬ 
per  which  were  unsuccessful. 

‘Come  and  go  like  weeds* 

McReynolds  reports  that  in 
the  Texas  Panhandle,  offset 
papers  and  shoppers  “come  and 
go  like  weeds.”  He  also  points 
to  the  problem  of  today’s  high 
interest  rates  in  borrowing  to 
get  started.  “Like  anything  else 
the  more  of  your  own  money 
you  have  to  operate  with,  the 
better  off  you  are.  With  today’s 
interest  rates  it  sure  is  hard  to 
pay  for  a  newspaper,  make 
equipment  payments,  etc.” 

Lloyd  R.  Pflederer,  president 
of  the  Tazewell  Publishing  Co., 
a  central  plant  in  Morton,  Ill., 
sees  increasing  costs,  even  in 
offset  operation,  playing  a  role 
in  years  to  come.  Five  years 
ago,  he  says,  he  would  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  possibili¬ 
ties  but  now  “I  am  not  at  all 
enthused  about  the  future  of 
the  small  newspaper,  and  it  be¬ 
ing  able  to  produce  enough  in¬ 
come  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  a  publisher  in  the  present 
cost-of-living  spiral.” 

Formula  for  succcm? 

What,  then,  is  the  formula  fdr 
successful  starting  of  a  new 
newspaper  or  shopper? 

Investigation  proves  there  is 
none,  although  all  experiences 
of  persons  starting  new  publi¬ 
cations  have  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon:  A  lot  of  hard  work  and  a 
lot  of  long  hours.  Frequently 
the  wife  of  a  publisher  will 
share  in  the  arduous  duties. 

Publishers  of  new  newspapers 
and  shoppers  have  varied  back¬ 
grounds:  News,  advertising, 

printing,  selling.  Experience 
shows  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
the  other  phases  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Beyond  this,  most  new  pub¬ 
lishers  agree  that  the  key  to 
success  is  to  find  a  community 
with  potential  growth  in  need 
of  such  a  publication.  As  stated 
earlier,  this  can  be  in  a  lively 
urban  neighborhood,  a  thriving 
suburb  or  rural  area  with 
growth  potential. 


“The  key  to  being  successful 
with  a  new  newspaper  is  to  find 
a  community  in  need  of  such  a 
publication,”  reiterates  Enersen. 
“Then  you  must  assess  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  that  you  can 
expect,  take  the  minimum  figure, 
and  staff  and  equip  accordingly. 
You  must  have  your  printing 
outlet  lined  up  and  reasonably 
priced.  To  make  the  biggest 
success  you  must  do  your  own 
composition,  a  costly  item  to 
farm  out.  But  most  of  all,  you 
must  give  your  new  readers  an 
exceptional  product,  and  keep  up 
the  standards  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.” 

Laws  on  legal  ads 

A  number  of  persons  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  there  are  some  ad¬ 
vantages  to  taking  over  an  ex¬ 
isting  publication  rather  than 
go  through  the  headaches  of 
starting  an  enterprise.  Larry 
Miller,  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association,  notes 
that  Kansas  laws  prohibit  a 
newspaper  from  obtaining  legal 
advertisements  until  it  has  been 
in  existence  five  years. 

After  a  conununity  has  been 
selected  and  a  central  printing 
plant  found  which  is  willing  to 
print  the  newspaper  or  shopper 
at  a  reasonable  price,  what  can 
the  new  publisher  expect  in  the 
way  of  costs? 

He  will  first  have  to  decide 
about  bringing  his  material  to 
the  central  plant  in  one  of  two 
stages:  In  rough  form  where 
the  central  plant  does  both  the 
composition  and  printing;  or 
camera-ready,  where  he  or  his 
staff  produce  the  composition  of 
body  and  display  type  and  make 
the  page  paste-ups  and  the 
central  plant  has  only  to  make 
the  plates  and  run  them. 

In  the  first  case,  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  need  merely  open  an  office 
or  work  out  of  his  home  or  base¬ 
ment.  He  should  have  a  type¬ 
writer  and  enough  money  to  pay 
his  rent  and  first  printing  bills. 
He  should  be  prepared  to  do  all 
the  work — except  the  printing — 
down  t®  distributing  the  new 
journal. 

Used  machinery 

In  the  latter  case,  the  new 
publisher  may  decide  he  can 
save  money  by  doing  his  own 
composition.  He  therefore  must 
obtain  composing  machines  for 
both  text  and  display  matter, 
which  can  be  Iwught  new, 
secondhand  or  leased. 

In  the  Southwest,  composition 
at  a  central  plant  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $16  per  tabloid 
page,  when  available,  with  costs 
somewhat  higher  on  both  coasts 
and  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Typical  printing  costs  are 
these  quoted  by  a  central  plant 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Drafted  for  New  York 

Guidelines  on  court 
news  put  to  a  vote 


Representatives  of  the  news 
media,  the  law  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  in  New  York 
State  have  drafted  a  set  of 
guidelines  on  the  coverage  of 
civil  and  criminal  trials  and 
have  submitted  the  document 
for  ratification  to  parent  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  final  drafting  was  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  Free  Press-Free 
Trial  conference  in  New'  York, 
presided  over  by  Judge  Stanley 
H.  Fuld  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  and  chairman  of  the  State 
Judicial  Conference  Board. 

Ratification  of  the  document 
is  anticipated  by  late  September. 
If  adopted,  it  will  become  a  vol¬ 
unteer  guide  to  new'smen  cover¬ 
ing  the  courts,  to  judges  pre¬ 
siding  over  them,  and  to  district 
attorneys  and  the  police  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  wrongdoers. 

Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  and  chairman  of 
the  draft  committee,  said  the 
proposed  guideline  was  written 
“after  a  complete  study  of  sim¬ 
ilar  documents  that  have  been 
recommended  or  adopted  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  other  com¬ 
munities  in  which  there  has  been 
an  interest  in  this  controversial 
subject.” 

Based  on  principles 

The  New  York  News,  the 
nation’s  largest  in  circulation, 
has  refused  to  go  along.  Its  edi¬ 
tors  claim  that  the  First  Am¬ 
endment,  guaranteeing  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  Sixth 
Amendment,  guaranteeing  a 
fair  trial,  offer  the  only  guide¬ 
lines  a  newspaper  needs. 

The  recommended  guidelines 
begins  with  this  statement  of 
principles: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

“The  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  is  guaranteed  in  criminal 
cases  by  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

“The  New  York  State  bar, 
bench,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  new's  media,  as  represented 
by  the  organizations  that  have 
signed  this  document,  recognize 
and  uphold  these  guarantees  and 
grant  them  equal  validity. 

“They  also  recognize  the  right 
of  the  public  in  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  to  be  informed  about 
crime,  law  enforcement  and  the 


administration  of  justice,  and 
the  right,  in  general,  to  have 
trials  openly  conducted. 

“While  the  news  media  rec¬ 
ognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
judge  to  preserve  order  in  the 
court  and  seek  the  ends  of 
justice  by  all  those  means  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  decisions  about 
handling  the  new’s  rests  with 
the  editors,  who,  in  the  exercise 
of  news  judgment,  should  re¬ 
member  that: 

(a)  an  accused  person  is  pre¬ 
sumed  innocent  until  proven 
guilty, 

(b)  Accused  persons  and  civil 
litigants  are  entitled  to  be 
judged  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  passion,  prejudice  and  sen¬ 
sationalism. 

(c)  Readers,  listeners  and 
view’ers  are  potential  jurors. 

(d)  No  one’s  reputation 
should  be  injured  needlessly.” 

The  guidelines  specify  that 
when  and  after  an  arrest  is 
made,  the  following  information 
should  be  made  available  for 
publication : 

(a)  The  accused’s  name,  age, 
residence,  employment,  marital 
status  and  similar  background 
information. 

(b)  The  substance  or  text  of 
the  charge,  such  as  a  complaint, 
indictment,  information  and, 
where  appropriate,  the  identity 
of  the  complainant. 

(c)  The  identity  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  and  arresting  agency 
and  length  of  the  investigation. 

(d)  The  circumstances  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  the  ar¬ 
rest,,  including  the  time  and 
place  of  arrest,  resistance,  pur¬ 
suit,  possession  and  use  of 
w'eapons  and  a  description  of 
items  seized  at  the  time  of  ar¬ 
rest. 

All  concerned  are  cautioned 
to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
prejudice  in  making  pretrial  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  following: 

(a)  Statements  as  to  the 
character  or  reputation  of  an 
accused  persons  or  prospective 
witness. 

(b)  Admissions,  confessions  or 
the  contents  of  a  statement  or 
alibis  attributable  to  an  ac¬ 
cused  persons. 

(c)  The  performance  or  re¬ 
sults  of  tests  or  the  refusal  of 
the  accused  to  take  a  test. 

(d)  Statements  concerning  the 
credibility  or  anticipated  testi¬ 
mony  of  prospective  witnesses. 

(e)  The  possibility  of  a  plea 
of  guilty  to  the  offense  charged 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


C.  Richard  Splittorff 


Spliltorflf  elected 
president  of  S-W-F 

C.  Richard  Splittorf  was 
elected  president  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  on  April  20.  He  has 
been  executive  vicepresident. 

J.  L.  Fergruson  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  James  W. 
Sykes,  formerly  president,  be¬ 
comes  vicechairman. 

Janet  Wohlhorn,  formerly 
comptroller,  was  named  treas¬ 
urer;  and  George  Belton,  San 
Francisco,  and  Bernard  Gin- 
gold,  Chicago,  were  elected  vice- 
presidents. 

• 

Engel  estate  valued 
at  almost  $2  million 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  estate  of  K.  August  En¬ 
gel,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  who  died 
in  January,  1968,  has  been  ap¬ 
praised  at  almost  $2  million  in 
Probate  Court. 

His  580  shares  of  Class  A 
stock  in  ,the  newspaper  were 
valued  at  $145,000  and  3.160 
shares  of  Class  B  common 
stock  was  inventoried  at  $790,- 
000.  There  were  other  stocks 
and  bonds  in  the  estate. 

The  publisher’s  will  left  most 
of  his  estate  in  a  trust  to  pay 
annual  income  to  three  sisters 
and  nephews  and  nieces.  When 
the  trust  ceases  to  exist,  after 
the  death  of  the  sisters,  the 
share  given  to  the  nephews — 
C.  Stanley  Berry,  publisher, 
and  Marcus  B.  George,  editor 
— will  come  from  the  Class  A 
stock  which  is  to  be  withheld 
from  most  transactions  unless 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  it. 
• 

College  degree  for  Capp 

A1  Capp,  the  cartoonist,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  deg^ree  of 
doctor  of  humane  letters  at 
Franklin  Pierce  College  in 
Rindge,  N.  H. 


$40  package 
ends  strike 
in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

A  six-day  strike  against  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  ended  April  24  when 
members  of  Local  16  of  the  Pa- 
perhandlers  Union  accepted  a 
new  contract  and  agreed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work. 

Publication  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  was  resumed  on  Friday, 
April  25,  and  that  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  a  New- 
house  newspaper  printed  under 
contract  by  the  Post-Dispatch, 
on  April  26. 

The  paperhandlers  voted  75 
to  3  to  accept  a  wage  package 
totaling  $40  over  39  months, 
w'ith  an  additional  holiday  each 
year.  The  holiday  would  be  the 
members’  seventh. 

Last-minute  disputes  between 
the  company  and  mail  room  and 
composing  room  employes  de- 
laved  publication  of  the  first 
editions  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 
The  members  of  the  unions  de¬ 
manded  full  pay  for  the  period 
of  the  paperhandlers’  strike. 
Their  demands  were  referred  to 
a  joint  standing  committee  of 
management  and  union  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

More  than  2,000  employes  of 
both  newspapers  were  made  idle 
bv  the  strike,  which  began  April 
18. 

The  agreement  worked  out 
with  the  help  of  federal  medi-  i 
ators  calls  for  an  increase  of  f 
$15  a  week  the  first  year,  $12.50 
on  January  1,  1970,  and  $12.50 
on  January  1,  1971.  Night  dif¬ 
ferentials  also  were  increased. 

Before  the  new  contract  was 
approved,  the  paperhandlers 
were  paid  $142.50  a  week.  They  i 
sought  a  package  increase  of  | 
$43.75  over  three  years. 

The  union  and  company 
agreed  that  a  single  foreman 
would  be  in  charge  of  the  firm’s 
off.set  press  when  it  enters  pro¬ 
duction.  In  an  earlier  dispute,  a 
union  demand  for  an  assistant 
foreman  had  been  granted  con¬ 
ditionally. 

Agreement  was  reached  also 
with  the  typographical  union  on 
a  contract  that  provides  a  $41 
package,  made  up  of  $36.50  in 
wage  increases  over  the  first  36 
months,  $3  more  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  three  months,  and  $1.50 
in  lieu  of  three  restrictive 
clauses. 

Members  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  at  the  Post-Dispatch  set¬ 
tled  for  a  contract  that  raises 
the  reporter  minimum  from 


$207  now  to  $253.50  in  1971. 
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Media  buyers  flay 
tv  bargain  hunting 

By  SiiiDaii  Pilchik 


ADVERTISER-OF-THE-YEAR  AWARD  went  to  Food  Fair  for  "con¬ 
sistent  and  effective  use  of  newspaper  advertising."  John  W. 
Schoeninger,  left,  accepts  the  plaque  from  Clifford  Ammerman, 
right,  president  of  the  Wayne  Independent,  Honesdale.  William  R. 
Sanders  Jr.,  retail  advertising  manager,  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat, 
observes  the  presentation  made  at  the  1969  Display  Advertising 
Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association. 


Television  tlie  increasingly 
inflationary’  advertising  vehicle, 
yet  favored  choice  of  the  young 
media  buyer  born  into  the  tv 
age,  took  a  bit  of  a  beating  by 
some  time-tested  media  buyers 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  last  week  in 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West 
Virginia. 

Based  on  the  proposition  that 
the  role  of  the  media  man  is 
becoming  much  more  that  of  a 
marketing  strategist  anrl  less  of 
a  jnirchasing  clerk,  some 
“Straight  Talk  from  the  Media 
Man”  was  aired  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  moderated  by  James 
McCaffrey,  chairman  of  La- 
Roche,  McCaffrey  and  McCall, 
and  4A’s  Director-at-large. 

Participating  were: 

Richard  Pinkham,  senior  vice- 
president  and  director  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Company;  Lee  Rich, 
vicepresident  for  media  .services 
and  tv  programming,  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Company; 

Harold  Miller,  vicepresident 
and  media  director,  Crey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency; 

Herbert  Maneloveg,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director  of  media. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born. 

Musi  iicgoliiile  a  deal 

Pinkham,  who  outlined  how 
the  networks  program  and  sell 
their  prime  time,  described  the 
new  tv  season  that  starts  each 
September,  as  “an  artificially 
created  phenomenon  predicated 
on  economic  necessity.”  The 
networks,  he  said,  put  4(50  week¬ 
ly  prime  time  commercial  min¬ 
utes  on  sale  every  year  at  an 
average  cost  of  $52,000,  or  a 
weekly  total  of  $24  million. 

‘  The  media  man  then  has  to 
negotiate  the  best  deal  for  his 
client,  using  his  knowledge  of 
the  market  and  his  instincts  for 
a  bargain. 

“The  price  tag  on  a  man  like 
that  comes  high,”  Pinkham  said, 
“so  agency  media  departments 
have  become  busier,  bigger  and 
more  expensive  than  ever,  and 
are  certainly  one  reason  why 
agency  profits  have  reached  a 
low.” 

Rates,  he  said,  has  had  to 
cope  with  the  explosion  of  in¬ 
formation  and  re.search  require¬ 
ments  which  television  has 
launched  by  doubling,  in  the 
past  eight  years,  its  expend- 
ituies  for  research  by  outside 


suppliers,  and  by  bringing  in  a 
computer  and  a  substantial 
data  processing  staff. 

Maneloveg  attributed  the 
higher-and-higher  cost  of  the 
electronic  medium  to  agencies’ 
lackadaisical  attitude  toward 
media  practices.  “If  we  were  in 
manufacturing,”  he  said,  “we’<l 
never  permit  prices  to  rise  as 
they  have  without  a  sound 
justification.  But  when  network 
or  spot  television  blithely  pumps 
up  prices,  while  at  the  same 
time  actually  losing  audience, 
we  all  look  the  other  way.” 

He  took  agency  managements 
to  task  for  patronizing  outside 
media-buying  services  which 
claim  better  cost-per-thou.sand 
for  a  client’s  purcha.ses — luRh 
in  int  and  broadcast. 

The  true  culprits 

Although  agency  and  adver¬ 
tiser  alike  are  guilty  of  “the 
specious  rea.soning  of  the  CPM 
as  a  major  determinant,  “the 
true  culprits  are  the  tv  and 
radio  stations  and  growing  lists 
of  magazines  who  offer  the 
deals  in  the  first  place.” 

Agency  and  client,  he  said, 
are  forgetting  about  sound 
marketing  .strategy,  proper 
l)rime  target  concentration  and 
respectable  frequency  and  sound 
editorial  compatibility  when 
their  emphasis  is  rooted  in  the 
CPM.  Their  marketing  loses 
effectiveness  for  the  sake  of 
efficiency — and  the  whole  proc¬ 
ess,  “could  destroy  advertising 
rather  than  move  forward.” 

Speaking  on  the  relation.ship 
between  buyer  and  seller.  Rich 
predicted  that  “it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  any  piece  of 
information  about  any  adver¬ 
tising  medium  will  be  obtain¬ 
able  instantaneously  without 
having  to  go  through  a  .sales¬ 
man  intermediary.”  If  media 
.sales  people  want  to  stay  in 
existence,  he  said,  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  “have  to  be  idea  men  and 
marketing  men  first,  and  sales¬ 
men  second  .  .  .  They  will  have 
to  be  representatives  who  can 
interpret  the  data  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  media  and  help  agen¬ 
cies  solve  specific  marketing 
))roblems  through  creativity  aiul 
imaginative  thinking.” 

Finally,  Miller  suggested  that 
agency  research  departments 
should  cooperate  more  with 
media  divisions  inorder  to 
“learn  a  little  more  about  the 
effect  of  media  and  its  impact.” 


The  impact  of  television  ad¬ 
vertising  was  al.so  examined  at 
the  4A’s  meeting  by  Daniel 
Lewis  of  D’Arcy  Advertising, 
in  a  speech  based  in  part  on  a 
study  by  Harvard  Business 
School  on  consumer  judgment 
of  advertising.  Some  fine  print 
in  the  study,  .said  Lewis,  re¬ 
vealed  the  .sobering  fact  that 
unprompted,  top-of-mind  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  question  “What 
is  the  most  annoying  thing  in 
life?”  set  “tv  and  radio  com¬ 
mercials”  third  on  the  list,  only 
after  “inconsiderateness”  and 
“noises.”  The  rating  was  rough¬ 
ly  four  times  the  size  of  “world 
problems”  and  “bad  roads,”  and 
represented  an  annoyance  twice 
as  large  as  traffic  problems  and 
government. 

Leading  the  list  of  annoyance 
factors,  said  Lewis,  was  the 
classification  of  “intrusiveness” 
which  accounted  for  some  40 
))ercent  of  all  reasons  given  for 
annoyance.  Intrusiveness,  he 
.said,  was  defined  by  the  study 
as  encompassing  such  com- 
])laints  as  “seen  or  heard  too 
often,”  “too  long”  or  “intei- 
rupted  something.”  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  study  to  advertis¬ 
ers,  he  said,  was  that  when  a 
consumer  likes  your  ad,  he  likes 
your  ))roduct.  He  said  people 
are  objecting  to  individual 
“slice-of-life  commercials  that 
refu.se  to  treat  the  average 
viewer  like  a  normal  adult.” 

• 

Cliaii^et»  to  iiioriiiii^ 

Westi'ort,  Conn. 

The  Ihtilji  Town  Crier  has 
changed  from  afternoon  to 
morning  publication  under  its 
new  ownership.  The  paper  was 
suspended  for  several  weeks. 


Pontiac  adman  heads 
certified  audit  firm 

Bethe.si)a,  .Md. 

John  F.  .Malone,  advertising 
manager,  Pontiac  Motor  Di¬ 
vision,  (leneral  .Motors  Corp., 
was  re-elected  president  of 
Certified  Audit  of  Circulations 
Inc.,  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  hoard  of  directois  here 
recently. 

Chalmer  C.  Gates,  associate 
media  director  of  N.  W.  .Ayer 
and  Son,  was  newly  elected  as 
vicepresident.  Louis  -A.  Lerner, 
publisher  of  Lerner  Home  News¬ 
papers,  Chicago,  and  Jules 
Jacobsen,  co-puhlisher,  Xo7-tli 
Jerney  Suburhnttite,  were  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer, 
respectively. 

•  Clarence  Klopp,  managing  di¬ 
rector,  reported  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  now  audits  165  paid  and 
controlled  circulation  new.s- 
papers  and  locally  edited  peri¬ 
odicals. 

City  of  Tucson  joins 
suit  against  papers 

Tresox 

City  Council  voted  to  make 
the  city  a  party  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  nine  firms  claiming 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  and 
others  conspired  to  restrain  and 
monopolize  trade  and  commerce 
in  connection  with  display  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  methods. 

A  resolution  calls  for  the  city 
to  hire  special  attorneys.  The 
original  lawsuit  was  filed  in 
federal  court  on  March  21  and 
following  a  ruling  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  (3ourt  holding  that  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  TNI 
operation  violate  antitrust  laws. 
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PROMOTION 


Look  out, 

Ry  George  Wilt 

An  ad-writing  contest  for 
sc'hool  children,  sponsored  by  the 
/‘erkitliire  Engle  at  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  proves  that  students  read 
Iheir  newspapers  thoroughly. 

couple  of  months  ago,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  Vincent  W. 


Aviation  show 
planned  strictly 
for  businessmen 

Boston 

The  Herald  Traveler  will 
sponsor  New  England’s  first 
(Jeneral  .■Vviation  Exhibit  at 
Wiggins  .Airways  facilities  at 
.N’orwoofl  .Municipal  .\iri)ort, 
June  20  and  21. 

The  exhibit  will  not  Ik-  open 
t(»  the  general  public,  nor  will 
it  have  aerobatic  or  other  i)er- 
formances  associated  with  some 
flying  shows.  Instead  it  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  offering  a  full  dis¬ 
play  of  general  aviation  air¬ 
craft,  accessories,  equipment  and 
services  to  potential  customers 
among  pilots,  businessmen  and 
others  connected  with  the  ait- 
industry. 

The  Herald  Traveler  will 
publish  a  .supph-ment  on  Sun¬ 
day  June  l.'>  to  tell  the  full  story 
of  the  area’s  “World  of  (leix-ral 
■Aviation”. 

The  Herald  Traveler  has  had 
close  ties  to  the  general  aviation 
community  for  many  years.  It 
Itegan  giving  aviation  special 
treatment  and  attention  in  De¬ 
cember  190:)  when  it  rejxtrted 
the  first  flight  of  the  Wright 
brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk,  C. 
on  the  front  page. 

'I'he  paper  also  cai  ries  a  three- 
day  a  week  column  “World  of 
.Aviation.”  Its  pre.sent  author, 
Charles  H.  Ball,  is  an  expert  on 
many  phases  of  aviation.  The 
Herald  Travelei-  also  has  its  own 
fleet  of  three  aircraft.  t)pera- 
tions  are  supervised  by  Paul 
Currier,  chief  pilot,  for  traffic 
broadca.sts,  corporate  travel  and 
for  transportation  of  news 
teams. 

*  *  « 

B.ALTD/IN’Ff)  —  “Informa¬ 
tion  Baltimore”  is  a  44-page 
l)Ooklet  produced  and  distribu*^ed 
by  the  Bnltiniore  Sun,  packed 
with  every  bit  of  information 
you  might  need  for  a  fingertipe 
evaluation  of  the  Baltimore 
Market.  Subtitle  is  “Gateway 
to  the  Seventies.”  The  market 
lK>ok  includes  market  chaiac- 


D.  Ogilvy, 


Monteleone  came  up  with  an  idea 
for  the  contest,  and  announced 
it  with  a  full-page  in-paper  ad. 
He  started  by  lining  up  176  area 
firms  who  agreed  to  use  the  ads 
produced  by  the  youngsters. 

Students  in  grades  4  through 


teristics,  population  data,  in¬ 
dustry  and  employment,  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  in¬ 
formation,  major  market  rank¬ 
ings,  buying  power  and  income, 
retailing,  media  effectiveness, 
Sunpapers  advertising  and 
newspaper  budget  data.  Copies 
are  available  from  G.  Elmore 
Evans,  sales  promotion  and 
marketing  director,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers. 

*  #  * 

CITRUS  TREES  —  Because 
of  the  Arizona  Ilegublir’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  fund-raising 
campaign  to  beautify  the  inner 
city  of  Phoenix  with  citrus 
tre«*s,  that  area  now  Iwasts  3,- 
(148  new  trees.  The  “Plant-a- 
Citrus  Tree  for  .Me”  fund  is 
co-sponsored  by  the  Civic  Plaza 
Business  .Association  of  Phoenix, 
and  will  l>e  a  continuing  fund 
drive  until  all  18  districts  in  the 
South  PhcH>nix  aiea  have  trees. 
Each  tree  costs  $2..">0.  Through 
donations  to  the  fund,  approx¬ 
imately  $7,000  has  been  raised. 

*  *  • 

CABINET  —  The  Appleton 
(Wi.sc.)  Bost-Crexeent  has  dis¬ 
tributed  more  than  .7,000  copies 
of  a  public  service  l)ooklet  list¬ 
ing  names  and  facts  about  the 
Nixon  cabinet,  plus  Wisconsin 
and  .Appleton  area  legislators. 
Copies  were  re<iuested  by  schools 
and  libraiies,  and  Northeast 
Wi.sconsin  Educational  Televi¬ 
sion  in  Green  Bay  distributed 
2,000  copies.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Fred  W.  Schweikher, 
promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  —  The 
Worrrster  (Mass.)  Telegram  & 
(lazette  has  leceived  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  commendation  from  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  for 
valuable  public  service”  for 
jmblishing  a  12-page  supplement 
of  a  Community  Shelter  Plan 
for  for  the  Greater  Worcester 
area.  The  section,  printed  in 
yellow  and  black,  included  1.7 
area  maps,  showing  shelters  and 
.service  areas,  information  of 
fallout,  supplies,  instructions  on 
how  to  improvise  a  home  .shelter, 
and  other  civil  defense  informa¬ 
tion.  The  section  carried  no  ad- 
v'ertising.  The  certificate  was 
given  to  Richard  C.  Steele,  pre.s- 


Here  eome 


12  were  offered  prizes  totaling 
$650,  with  a  top  award  of  $150, 
plus  prizes  of  $75,  $50  and  $25 
in  each  of  three  divisions, 
(grades  4-6,  7-9,  and  10-12). 

Students  in  public,  parochial 
and  private  schools  in  Berkshire 


ident  and  publisher,  by  Laurie 
J.  Cormier  of  Leominster,  CD 
director  for  the  Northeastern 
United  States. 

«  *  * 

ISRAEL  STAMPS  —  The 
IloHton  Record- American  and 
Sunday  .Advertiser  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  issue  of  a  new 
State  of  Israel  stamp  on  the 
country’s  national  industry  to 
promote  a  forthcoming  Israeli 
fashion  feature.  Letters  to  100 
Boston  and  New  York  buyers 
were  flown  in  a  parcel  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  state 
Philatelic  services  attached  the 
.stamps  and  dispatched  them  in¬ 
dividually  back  to  the  U.  S.  The 
letters  from  women’s  editor 
Dorothy  Lorant  told  buyers 
about  the  Israeli  fashion  fea¬ 
ture  in  connection  with  a  local 
department  store  program.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  through 
F.  D.  Golan,  philatelic  services, 
ministry  of  posts,  Jerusalem, 
Israel.  Individual  postage  cost 
was  43c,  with  a  $43  budget  serv¬ 
ing  the  100  key  customers  and 
prospects. 

*  *  * 

FORUM  —  .A  new  public 
service  program  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Xewx  is  its 
“First  .Annual  Forum  of  the 
Future.”,  Topic  for  the  1969 
forum  is  “New  Jersey  Trans¬ 
portation:  The  Next  20  Years.” 
The  foi  mat:  three  speakers,  plus 
audience  questions.  Subjects  will 
include  jetports,  VTOL  and 
STOL  shuttle  aircraft,  mono- 
rails,  railroads,  highways,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  etc.  Jim  Geehan,  editor, 
will  moderate  the  session  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  2.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  Edward  G. 
Green,  public  service  director. 

• 

Heads  J-deparlnienl 

Northridge,  Calif. 

Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Devol,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  journalism 
at  San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
fessor  and  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  effective  September  1. 
Devol,  40,  succeeds  Dr.  Erling 
H.  Erlandson,  founding  chair¬ 
man  who  resigpied  as  depart¬ 
ment  head  but  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  professor. 


the  kids 


County  were  eligible  for  the 
competition,  and  could  ent>-r  by 
submitting  an  entry  blank  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Eagle’s  announce¬ 
ment  ad.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
entry  blanks  submitted  by  more 
than  730  students,  representing 
virtually  every  school  in  the 
county,  contestants  were  as¬ 
signed  individual  ads.  A  require¬ 
ment  of  the  competition  was 
that  students  must  make  a  i)er- 
sonal  trip  to  the  Eagle’s  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  to 
pick  up  their  ad  assignments.  L 
Contestants  were  given  the 
name  of  the  advertiser  and  the  ' 
size  of  the  ad. 

In  judging  the  competition,  80 
liercent  of  the  weight  of  the  se¬ 
lection  was  based  on  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  idea  and  copy. 
.Artwork  was  not  a  deciding 
factor,  although  all  of  the  ads 
were  prepared  completely  by 
hand,  an^  reproduced  as  sul)- 
mitted.  Judges  were:  Ann 
Nugent,  coordinator  of  distrib-  ■ 
utive  education,  Pittsfield  High 
School;  Thomas  L.  Litwhiler, 
manager  of  communications. 
General  Electric  Company;  and 
Robert  M.  Boland,  head  of  the 
fine  arts  department  at  Berk¬ 
shire  Community  College. 

Culmination  of  the  contest 
came  with  the  publication  of  the 
.April  15  issue  of  the  Eagle,  in 
which  ten  winners  plus  187  of 
the  best  entries  prepared  by  the 
kids  were  published. 

Volkswagen  ad 

If  Doyle  Dane  Bembach  is 
looking  for  some  help,  the 
agency  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  Keith  Palmer,  a 
ninth-grade  student  at  Wah- 
conah  Regional  High  School, 
won  the  top  prize  of  $150  in  the 
Create-an-ad  Contest  with  a 
Volkswagen  ad. 

Palmer’s  grand-prize  winner 
showed  two  Volkswagens  side  by 
side,  one  lal)eled  1959  and  the 
other  1969.  The  text  of  the  ad 
read:  “Just  like  a  woman.  She 
never  shows  her  age.”  Keith 
said  that  he  got  the  idea  l>e- 
cause  “my  mother  is  always  | 
kidding  alwut  her  age.” 

Keith  turned  15  the  day  1k*- 
fore  he  won  the  award.  | 

“Participation  and  intere.st  | 
shown  by  the  students,  the 
community',  and  participating 
businesses  was  extremely  grati¬ 
fying,”  .Monteleone  said.  Be¬ 
cause  of  high  interest  in  the 
contest  .several  hundred  extra 
copies  of  the  Eagle  including 
the  student’s  ads  were  printed. 

The  Eagle  plans  a  repeat. 
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Some  of  the  1 76  adi  in  Berkshire  Eagle's  contest  for  youths. 


11 -part  series 
on  air  pollution 
wins  $500  prize 

Washington 

John  Hanchette  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
has  been  awarded  the  1968 
Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award  of 
$500  for  his  series  of  articles 
last  year  on  the  problem  of  air 
pollution. 

Hanchette’s  11-part  series  was 
one  of  52  entries,  a  record 
number,  in  the  1968  competition. 

Honorable  mention  citations 
were  jdven  to  the  following: 

Robert  Cohn,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Washington  bur¬ 
eau,  for  his  16-part  series,  en¬ 
title  “Will  Success  Spoil  the 
National  Parks?” 

John  Heritage,  then  with  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  for  four 
articles  on  what  man  is  doing  to 
Minnesota’s  environment. 

Geoffrey  Vincent,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  for  an  issue 
devoted  to  the  Red  River  Gorge 
debate. 

Don  Wyant,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard,  for  his  seven- 
part  series  on  the  benefits  and 
potential  threats  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  nuclear  power  plant. 
• 

Times  Picayune 
officers  named 

New  Orleans 

Election  of  four  new  vicepres¬ 
idents,  a  treasurer  and  auditor 
of  the  Times  Picayune  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation  was  announced 
by  Ashton  Phelps,  president  and 
publisher. 

The  new  vicepresidents  are 
Alex  S.  Waller,  who  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  manager  and 
who  formerly  was  its  treasurer ; 
Mrs.  Earl  J.  Fredericks,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  advertising  art  serv¬ 
ice  department;  Edw’ard  W. 
Evers,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  production; 
and  William  S.  Pfaff,  director 
of  promotion. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  LaNoue 
was  elected  treasurer  to  succeed 
Waller. 

The  directors  elected  Earl 
Cobb  to  succeed  as  auditor  Jack 
H.  Lagarde,  who  retired.  Albert 
Mancuso  was  named  assistant 
auditor. 

All  of  the  new'  officers  are 
longtime  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation’s  staff  with 
the  exception  of  Evers,  who 
joined  the  Times-Picayune  and 
New  Orleans  States-Item  organ¬ 
ization  in  1965  after  service  as 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


IN  THE  WINNERS'  CIRCLE  AGAIN— Three  of  five  students  at  the 
University  of  Florida's  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications 
who  earned  points  toward  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
writing  award  confer  with  Dean  John  Paul  Jones  (at  right).  The 
boys  are  (from  left)  Louis  Perez,  Tampa;  Jim  Henderson,  Clearwater; 
and  Raul  Ramirez  Jr.,  West  Palm  Beach.  This  is  the  third  year  since 
1961  that  Florida  won  the  national  writing  championship. 


Scholarship  fund 
honors  Sky  Dunlap 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

A  Journalism  Memorial  Schol¬ 
arship  in  memory  of  the  late 
John  “Sky”  Dunlap  will  be 
created  at  Santa  Ana  College. 
The  scholarship  fund  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  through  the  new  San¬ 
ta  Ana  College  Foundation 
which  was  organized  more  than 
a  year  ago.  An  insurance  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Victor  C.  Alleman, 
heads  the  board  of  governors. 

Dr.  John  E.  Johnson,  presi- 
ident  of  Santa  Ana  College 
where  Sky  Dunlap  devoted 
years  of  work  and  support,  said 
checks  should  be  mailed  to  the 
college,  1530  W.  17th  St.,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  92706;  attention: 
.Santa  Ana  College  Foundation. 


Sky,  a  graduate  of  SAC  in 
1931,  was  a  native  son,  a  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  from  Santa 
Ana  High  School,  SAC  and  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  had  a  20-year  news¬ 
paper  career.  He  died  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1968  at  the  age  of  56. 

• 

Annenberg'g  gift 

Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame 
has  received  a  $250,000  grant 
from  the  Annenberg  School  of 
Communications,  Philadelphia, 
Walter  H.  Annenberg,  president 
of  the  communications  school 
and  of  Triangle  Publications 
Inc.,  earmarked  the  grant  “for 
support  of  communications  in 
the  performing  arts  area”  at 
Notre  Dame.  Annenberg  is  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 


Tulsa  editor  leads 
top  business  group 

Washington 

Two  newspaper  publishers  are 
ranking  officers  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
They  are  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland,  publisher  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

Jones,  a  former  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  assumed  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  the  Chamber,  succeed¬ 
ing  Winton  M.  Blount,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  Postmaster 
General.  Jones  will  serve  a  one- 
year  term. 

Knowland,  former  majority 
leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  was  chosen  to  succeed  E. 
Hornsby  Wasson,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Pacific  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
San  Francisco,  as  vicepresident 
of  the  Western  Division.  Wasson 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Chamber’s  board  of  directors. 
Knowland  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  for  the  past  three 
years. 

• 

Picturing  London 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Seventy  second-year  students 
at  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology  have  gone  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  assignment  to  photo¬ 
graph  London. 

During  their  week-long  stay 
in  the  British  capital  (they 
were  to  return  here  May  5), 
each  student  will  have  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinctive  aspect  of 
London  for  his  or  her  photo 
assignment. 


1 


REUNION  IN  WASHINGTON— Old  friends  and  neighbors  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Nixons  and  the  Copleys  enjoy  a  visit  at  the  White  House 
during  a  recaption  to  the  newspaper  editors.  From  the  left — Mrs. 
James  S.  Copley,  the  President,  Jim  Copley  and  the  Hrst  Lady. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Phones  aren’t  ringing 
yet  linage  builds  up 


The  phones  have  stopped 
ringing  in  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Tampa 
Times.  And  customers  calling 
the  Florida  dailies  never  hear  a 
busy  signal;  yet  the  phones 
have  never  been  busier. 

This  quieter  service  is  just  a 
fringe  benefit  of  a  new  tele¬ 
phone  system  that  gets  buyer 
and  seller  together  fast.  The 
system,  a  Stromberg-Carlson 
Type  B  Automatic  Call  Distri¬ 
bution  System  (ACD),  has 
helped  the  Tribune  and  Times 
hold  on  to  customers,  who  used 
to  get  away. 

“It’s  a  little  hard  now  to  be¬ 
lieve  how  we  used  to  handle  our 
calls,’’  admits  Mack  Christian, 
CAM  for  the  Tribune  and 
Times.  “The  noise  of  all  those 
ringing  phones  was  enough,’’  he 
recalls,  “And  when  it  was  quiet, 
we  knew  we  were  losing  the 
customers  who  couldn’t  get 
through.’’ 

They’re  getting  through  now, 
and  in  record  numbers.  During 
19fi8  the  Tribune  and  Times  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  telephone 
want  ad  sales  by  18  percent. 
Christian  says  the  system, 
which  was  installed  in  March 
1968,  handles  from  500  calls 
a  day  on  slow  Wednesdays  to 
more  than  1,300  calls  on  Fri¬ 
days.  So  far,  1969  telephone 
sales  are  beating  1968  records. 

The  system,  which  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  manufactured  by 
Stromberg-Carlson  Corporation, 
a  subsidiary  of  General  Dy¬ 
namics,  is  designed  to  answer 
80  percent  of  all  incoming  calls 
within  six  seconds.  Because 
these  calls  are  automatically 
switched  to  one  of  30  ad  writers, 
callers  are  not  delayed  by  an 
operator. 


If  all  the  ad  writer  lines  are 
busy,  the  system  still  answers 
incoming  calls.  A  recording  ex¬ 
plains  the  lines  are  busy  and 
asks  the  caller  to  hold  the  line. 
The  system  also  remembers  who 
called  first.  Waiting  callers  are 
connected  in  the  proper  order 
as  soon  as  lines  are  cleared. 

Calls  can  be  transferred 

The  30  answering  positions 
used  by  Tribune  and  Times  ad 
writers  barely  test  the  system’s 
capacity  of  110  answering  posi¬ 
tions.  Up  to  110  incoming  trunks 
can  also  be  installed. 

If  the  ad  writer  gets  a  call 
she  can’t  handle,  she  can  easily 
transfer  the  call  by  dialing  a 
transfer  digit.  Calls  can  be 
transferred  to  other  ad  writers 
or  to  any  other  newspaper  de¬ 
partment.  Also  by  dialing,  ad 
writers  can  set  up  three-w’ay 
conference  calls. 

While  the  obvious  advantage 
of  the  system  is  its  handling  of 
heavy  call  loads,  slow  period 
operations  also  benefit.  “We 
don’t  have  any  arguments  over 
who  is  going  to  take  a  call,” 
Mack  Christian  explains.  “The 
ACD  does  the  deciding  and  dis¬ 
tributes  them  one  by  one  until 
each  girl  has  had  her  turn.” 
After  each  ad  writer  accepts  a 
call,  the  cycle  begins  again. 

The  ad  writers’  telephones 
look  like  a  standard  multi-line 
business  phone  minus  the  hand¬ 
set.  Each  is  equipped  with  a 
plug-in  headset,  leaving  both 
hands  free  for  writing.  Three 
buttons  control  call  answering. 
One  is  used  to  accept  an  incom¬ 
ing  ACD  call.  Another  is  used 
for  placing  or  answering  local 
outside  calls  and  the  third  key 
releases  the  call  on  the  “Out” 
line. 
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SUPERVISOR'S  POSITION — Carol  Sielding,  of  Stromberg-Carlson’s 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  plant  poses  with  the  supervisor's  console  of  the 
company's  Type  B.  Automatic  Call  Distribution  System.  Combina¬ 
tions  of  colored  lights  indicate  the  status  of  up  to  1 10  answering 
stations  and  meters  indicate  calls  waiting  and  performance  of  each 
answering  attendant. 


The  system  also  includes  a 
supervisor’s  position  where  the 
status  of  each  station  can  be 
immediately  determined  from 
combinations  of  colored  lights. 
Meters  at  the  supervisor’s  posi¬ 
tion  indicate  calls  handled  by 
each  ad  writer  and  in  case  of 
delays  the  number  of  calls 
waiting. 

Tailored  to  needs 

The  system  can  be  tailored 
to  a  variety  of  needs.  Incoming 
calls  can  be  directed  by  num¬ 
ber  to  ad  writers  specializing 
in  the  classification  desired  by 
the  customer.  Calls  from  subur¬ 
ban  areas  can  arrive  with  the 
point  of  origin  announced  before 
customer  and  ad  writer  are 
connected. 

The  ACD  system  can  also  be 
equipped  with  additional  re¬ 
corders  set  to  apologize  for  de¬ 
lays  after  an  initial  20  to  30- 
second  wait.  These  recordings 
keep  the  caller  from  wondering 
if  his  call  has  been  lost. 

Science  reporter 
tries  undersea  life 

Philadelphia 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  one  of 
the  Aquanauts  who  recently 
spent  58%  days  underwater? 

Donald  C.  Drake,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  science 
editor,  gave  his  readers  a  taste 
of  the  thrills  involved  with  a 
story  of  his  own  47-foot  dive 
and  his  visit  to  the  habitat  that 
the  Aquanauts  lived  in. 

Don,  a  SCUBA  diver,  de¬ 
scribed  Project  Tekite,  at  St. 
John,  Virgin  Islands,  as  a 
world  of  silent  beauty  but,  to 
the  novice  diver,  “it  is  also  a 
world  of  unner\dng  hazards.” 

Jack  Homer,  a  commercial 
diver,  was  assigned  as  Don’s 
safety  man. 


FCC  unit  backs 
Chicago  Tribune 
station  purchase 

Washington  . 

The  Broadcast  Bureau  of  the| 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  concedes  that  there  is 
a  “plethora  of  mass  media”  in 
Chicago  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  sale  of  WFMT, 
an  FM  radio  station,  to  a 
Chicago  Tribune  affiliate  for  fl 
million  be  approved. 

Acquisition  of  this  station  by 
WGN  Continental  FM  Company 
will  not  result  in  an  undue  con¬ 
centration  of  control  of  media  inj 
Chicago,  the  Bureau  stated  in| 
support  of  the  Tribune  applies- 1 
tion  for  license  transfer  from? 
Gale  Broadcasting  Inc. 

A  citizens  committee  has  pro¬ 
tested  the  Tribune  acquisition  in 
proceedings  which  went  back  to 
the  FCC  after  a  federal  court  in 
Washington  ordered  that  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  sale  be  reconsid¬ 
ered.  I 

The  committee  contends  that 
another  broadcast  outlet  for  the 
Tribune  Company  would  violate 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  The 
FCC’s  Broadcast  Bureau  pointed 
out  that  there  are  five  other 
commercial  television  stations, 
two  educational  stations,  and  28 
radio  stations  in  the  market 


:ne  naDiran  man  area.  I 

ived  in.  WFMT,  according  to  the  citi-i 

BA  diver,  de-  zens  committee,  “is  the  dominant  j 
Tekite,  at  St.  factor  in  the  one  submarket 
Islands,  as  a  (FM)  in  which  the  Tribune 
beauty  but,  to  Company  does  not  operate 
•,  “it  is  also  a  Furthermore,  the  FCC  was  told 
ing  hazards.”  the  Tribune’s  share  of  media 
a  commercial  revenues  in  1967 — a  total 
gned  as  Don’s  $128  million — constituted  465i 
of  all  local  media  revenue. 
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Lovell  tailors  course 
for  urban  specialists 
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By  Maurice  Funke 

1 

i  (Last  October  12,  E&P  re¬ 
ported  that  Oregon  educators 
were  inaugurating  a  course  de¬ 
signed  especially  to  train  jour¬ 
nalists  for  coverage  of  ghetto 
affairs  and  problems.  This  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  course  and  its  instruc¬ 
tor  was  prepared  during  the 
second  term  in  which  the  course 
was  offered.  It  is  based  upon 
interviews,  attendance  in  class, 
and  study  of  the  summary  of 
the  first-term  class.) 

In  1962,  Janies  Baldwin 
wrote:  “You  know,  and  I  know, 
that  this  country  is  celebrating 
one  hundred  years  of  freedom 
one  hundred  years  too  soon.” 
White  people  are  “.  .  .  still 
trapped  in  a  history  which  they 
do  not  understand;  and  until 
they  understand  it,  they  cannot 
be  released  from  it.  We  cannot 
be  free,  until  they  are  free.” 

Five  years  later,  the  Report 
of  the  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  on  Civil  Disorder  casti¬ 
gated  the  press  for  not  includ¬ 
ing  ghetto  areas  as  a  part  of 
the  total  society,  for  excluding 
the  culture,  thought,  and  history 
of  minority  groups,  and  for 
having  “thus  far  failed  to  re¬ 
port  adequately  on  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  civil  dis¬ 
orders  and  the  underlying  prob¬ 
lems  of  race  relations.”  The 
Commission  challenged  the 
“white  press”  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  “.  .  .  to  inform  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  whole  of  our  society” 
and  to  develop  the  expertise  to 
tell  the  racial  story  honestly, 
realistically,  and  imagfinatively. 

College  credit  given 

Ronald  P.  Lovell,  instructor 
of  journalism  for  the  Division 
of  Continuing  Education  at  Eu¬ 
gene,  Oregon,  accepted  the  ex¬ 
plicit  challenge  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  implicit  challenge 
of  James  Baldwin.  Lovell  came 
to  Oregon  with  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind.  He  had  been  a 
reporter  in  California  for  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Publications.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  Watts’  riots  he  was  as¬ 
signed  to  do  an  in-depth  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  causes  and  condi¬ 
tions  which  contributed  to  the 
disaster,  Lovell  did  similar  work 
in  Houston  and  later  in  Den¬ 
ver,  covering  the  Mexican- 
American  ghettos  on  a  regular 
day-to-day  basis  for  Business 
Week. 

Prom  this  experience,  Lovell 
formulated  his  own  critical 


analysis  of  the  press  and  cre¬ 
ated  a  college  course  in  “Re¬ 
porting  Urban  Problems”  even 
before  he  received  permission 
to  teach  it.  Lovell’s  innovative 
course  is  now  offered  through 
the  Eugene  Center  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Continuing  Education 
and  is  approved  for  college 
credit  by  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon. 

The  course  begins  with  an 
anlysis  of  press  performance  in 
the  past,  including  reporting 
during  the  Depression  and  the 
reports  of  the  Muckrakers. 
After  discussing  the  difficulties 
involved  in  covering  urban  prob¬ 
lems,  students  study  Negro  his¬ 
tory  and  culture.  The  course 
reaches  its  climax  when  the 
class  begins  researching  the  cul¬ 
ture,  history,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  current  urban  problems 
in  a  major  American  city. 

After  extensive  preparation, 
students  visit  the  city  to  gather 
first-hand  information  through 
interviews  and  observation,  not 
only  of  the  ghetto  area,  but  of 
city  gfovernment,  the  political 
structure,  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions,  The  class  then  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  new  information  into 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
city’s  urban  problems,  prepares 
the  news  report  for  publication, 
and  presents  it  to  Lovell  for  his 
professional  criticism. 

‘Another  country’ 

The  problems  of  gathering 
information,  of  writing  the  re¬ 
port,  and  of  publishing  are  not 
simple.  The  reporter’s  own 
presence,  his  color,  and  his  pre¬ 
conceptions  of  the  problems 
themselves  may  affect  the  type 
of  information  he  secures. 

If  the  public’s  sense  of  reality 
is  distorted  and  the  press  has 
a  responsibility  “to  inform  and 
educate”  the  people,  individual 
reporters  must  free  themselves 
from  public  misconceptions  and 
perceive  ghetto  situations  as  a 
stranger  sees  “another  country.” 

As  Baldwin  said:  integration 
“means:  that  we  (the  black 
community),  with  love,  shall 
force  our  (white)  brothers  to 
see  themselves  as  they  are,  to 
cease  fleeing  from  reality  and 
begin  to  change  it.” 

A  press,  dedicated  to  realism, 
is  one  source  of  change  towards 
a  freer  and  more  responsible 
society.  The  challenge  is  great, 
but  it  must  not  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  W.  B,  Yeats’  statement, 
“The  best  lack  all  conviction. 


while  the  worst/  Are  full  of 
passionate  intensity”  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  “The  blood-dimmed 
tide  is  loosed,  and  everywhere/ 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is 
drowned.” 

In  Los  Angeles,  in  Chicago, 
and  in  Detroit,  Yeats’  predic¬ 
tion  is  history.  The  press  ex¬ 
posed  the  shocking  conditions  of 
the  ghettos  to  the  American 
public.  But  like  all  shocks,  Lo¬ 
vell  believes  that  this  one  had 
only  a  temporary  effect.  Rather 
than  changing  the  public’s  im¬ 
age  of  reality,  sensationalism  in¬ 
hibits  analysis  and  logical  think¬ 
ing.  During  a  riot  situation, 
reporters  are  often  rushed  and 
harried;  editors  are  superficial 
and  careless;  the  press  and  civil 
authorities  work  together  and 
no  one  has  time  to  explore  or 
interpret  the  causes  and  condi¬ 
tions  which  lead  to  disturbances. 
Inaccuracy,  desperation,  and 
immediate  political  and  economic 
pressures  force  the  exhausted 
reporter  and  his  public  back  to 
preconceived  notions  and  result 
in  strengthening  the  public’s  re¬ 
sistance  to  change.  Lovell 
warned  his  class:  “Don’t  wait 
for  pressure.  Don’t  wait  until 
it  is  too  late!” 

How  to  handle  stress 

By  going  into  a  ghetto  before 
a  disturbance  occurs,  the  re¬ 
porter  minimizes  problems,  yet 
they  still  exist.  Lindo  Campbell, 
a  Negn"®  guest  speaker  to  Lo¬ 
vell’s  class  told  students:  “You 
will  run  into  hostility  and  you 
should.  Ghetto  residents  have 
been  lied  to  and  over-surveyed.” 

Students  must  learn  how  to 
handle  stress,  to  be  neither 
patronizing  nor  prejudiced.  By 
self-analysis  and  the  study  of 
both  black  and  white  culture 
and  history,  students  attempt  to 
free  themselves  to  perceive  new 
situations.  Yet  how  can  they  be 
certain  that  they  are  not  biased 
by  personal,  political,  or  eco¬ 
nomic  attitudes?  The  reader,  as 
well  as  the  reporter,  must  be  a 
constructive  critic. 

However,  the  public  may 
never  see  the  final  project.  In¬ 
vestigative  reports  are  not 
easily  published  without  pres¬ 
sure  from  an  emergency  situa¬ 
tion.  The  reporter  and  the 
newspaper  depend  upon  the  city 
for  economic  support.  The  press 
is  thus  vulnerable  to  the  local 
power  structure,  political  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  businesses  who  are 
often  afraid  to  disclose  the  city’s 
urban  problems  until  the  situa¬ 
tion  itself  threatens  them. 

The  press,  then,  must  choose 
between  popularity  and  respon¬ 
sibility;  the  result  is  too  often 
the  reporting  of  only  outward 
events  and  actions,  rather  than 
problems,  causes,  and  daily  de¬ 
velopments. 

Lovell  envisions  not  only  a 


free  press,  but  a  press  which 
is  increasingly  sensitive  to  every 
area  of  urban  problem.  “At  the 
present  time,”  he  maintains, 
“white  middle  class  reporting 
is  the  only  kind  done.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  train  urban 
specialists  in  reporting  just  as 
we  have  trained  farm  reporters 
in  the  past.”  In  the  future,  Lo¬ 
vell  hopes  to  create  follow-uj) 
courses  which  treat  other  minor- 
ty  gfroups  and  specialized  as¬ 
pects  of  urban  problems. 

A  recent  publication,  inspire<l 
by  the  Kerner  Report,  states 
that  the  United  States  is  now 
one  year  closer  to  two  separate 
societies,  one  white  and  one 
black.  The  press  directs,  as  well 
as  reflects,  the  structure  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Lovell’s  course  is  one  step 
towards  accurate  and  responsi¬ 
ble  journalism.  His  contribution 
is  one  means  of  making  the  pub¬ 
lic  more  aware  of  itself. 


Official  upholds 
right  to  inspect 
teacher  contracts 

Howell,  Mich. 

The  public’s  right  to  inspect 
teacher  contracts  has  been  up¬ 
held  by  Livingston  County 
Prosecutor  Thomas  Kizer,  Jr. 

Kizer  referred  to  a  194.'! 
opinion  of  the  Michigan  At¬ 
torney  General  which  says:  “An 
Elector  of  a  school  district  has 
the  right  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  of  a  school  district, 
subject  to  such  rules  as  the 
school  district  officers  may  make 
to  protect  such  records.” 

While  advising  that  personal 
matters  are  not  subject  to  in¬ 
spection,  the  prosecutor  said  con¬ 
tracts  could  be  examined. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  statute  and 
with  the  case  law  in  Michig^an 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  school 
district  to  allow  inspection  at 
least  of  the  salary  scale  of  the 
employees  and  the  contract  of 
the  employee,”  he  said,  “to  the 
extent  that  it  determines  where 
the  employee  fits  into  the  salary 
scale.” 

Kizer  added  that  examinations 
should  be  made  at  “reasonable 
times  and  for  reasonable  pur¬ 
poses.” 

A  similar  opinion  was  issued 
to  the  Garden  City  Board  of 
Education  in  1965,  by  Stratton 
S.  Brown,  an  attorney,  who 
stated:  “I  believe  the  reporter 
would  be  entitled  to  see  the 
salary  scale  and  would  also  be 
entitled  to  see  whatever  indica¬ 
tion  your  records  disclose  as  to 
w’here  an  employee  fits  into  the 
salary  scale.” 
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Stories  in  newspapers 
on  Apollo  8  win  prizes 

Philadelphia 

The  prize  winners  in  the  1969 
annual  awards  of  the  Aviation/ 
Space  Writers  Association  were 
announced  here  last  week. 

Howard  Benedict,  senior 
aerospace  writer  and  Cape  Ken¬ 
nedy  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  received  the 
Robert  Ball  Memorial  Award 
for  “outstanding  excellence  in 
space  writing.”  The  award  of 
$500  and  a  plaque  is  sponsored 
by  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Top  award  for  aviation  writ¬ 
ing  was  won  jointly  by  John 
Saar  and  Ronald  Bailey  for  the 
story  “Crisis  of  the  Cluttered 
Air,”  published  in  Life  on 
August  9,  1968.  They  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  James  J.  Strebig  Me¬ 
morial  Award  of  $500  and  en¬ 
graved  bronze  plaques. 

Presentation  of  the  awards 
will  be  made  at  Dayton,  Ohio 
on  May  14. 

Ben^ict  was  cited  for  his 
series  of  articles,  “The  Moon 
Flight  of  Apollo  8,”  published 
October  to  December,  1968.  He 
receives  a  $100  first  prize  in 
addition  to  the  Ball  Award. 

Marvin  Miles,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  won  second  prize  of  $50, 
in  a  tie  with  John  Noble  Wil- 
ford.  New  York  Times. 

Another  winner  in  the  news¬ 
paper  category  was  Sue  Butler, 
Cape  Kennedy  Bureau  Chief, 
Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 
and  McGraw-Hill  World  News, 
for  her  series  of  articles, 
“Space  is  Good  For  You.” 
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:REMONY,  the  home-builder  Jim  Walter,  whose  career  began  with  a  want  ad, 
from  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Walter  (at 
lila  ANCAM  President  Max  Taylor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  presents  him  and 
Mack  Christian  of  the  Tampa  newspapers  waits  to  do  the  honors. 


I  j  J  •  J  tiser,”  Brewer  says. 

iTOlaen  act  ideas  “But  that’s  really  not  news. 

What  is  important,  is  that  there 
under  the  dust  plenty  of  latitude  for  the 

local  adman  to  express  his  own 

on  art  services  creativity  by  adapting  the  ma- 

terial  in  the  service  book  to 
One  of  the  basic  tools  of  meet  extraordinary  demands, 
newspaper  advertising  —  the  and  to  come  up  with  the  fresh 
syndicated  art  service — is  taken  idea  needed  to  sell  more  space 
too  much  for  granted,  in  the  and  increase  lineage.” 
opinion  of  W.  M.  “Bill”  Brewer,  In  the  “Adaptation  and  Crop- 
creative  director  of  SCW  Inc.,  ping”  section  of  the  slide  pre¬ 
producers  of  the  Stamps-Con-  sentation.  Brewer  cites  the  ex- 
haim  Creative  Newspaper  ad-  ample  of  the  Texas  newspaper 
vertising  service.  that  had  a  chance  to  sell  a  local 

He  says  there’s  really  “gold  series  of  ads  on  soil  conserva- 
dust”  in  the  big  monthly  serv-  tion — but  could  find  nothing 
ice  book.  But  in  too  many  ad-  under  the  heading  in  recent  is-j 
vertising  departments,  the  serv-  sues  of  his  service  book.  I 
ice  book  just  sits  around  “The  adman  didn’t  just  give 
gathering  dust.  up  and  let  the  lineage  go  down 

Now  Brewer  has  found  a  way  the  drain,”  Brewer  said.  “With 
to  get  the  word  out.  He’s  been  our  help,  he  found  illustrations 
the  guiding  force  behind  the  from  other  sections  of  the  book 
Stamps-Conhaim  service  since  and  by  cropping  and  mortising,' 
1951,  and  has  talked  to  many  came  up  with  a  beautiful  cam- 
admen  in  the  field,  both  in  their  paign  that  made  a  hit  with  thej 
own  offices  and  at  many  ad  soil  conservation  advertiser.”  ^ 
seminars  and  press  conventions.  Brewer  urges  all  newspaper 
Brewer  and  SCW’s  promotion  advertising  departments  to 
manager,  Mac  Sebree,  have  pounce  on  the  service  book  when 
fashioned  a  color  slide  presenta-  it  arrives  each  month,  and  study 
tion,  entitled  “Dust  to  Gold  it  carefully,  page-by-page — pre- 
Dust,”  which  gives  many  point-  ferably  in  a  staff  meeting  pre-j 
ers  on  how  to  get  more  out  of  sided  over  by  the  retail  adj 
the  advertising  service  —  not  manager. 

only  SCW’s,  but  other  services  The  80-slide  presentation  i* 
as  well.  available  to  any  newspaper  ad 

“There’s  enough  versatility,  department,  along  with  Brew- 
enough  creativity,  in  the  month-  er’s  written  commentary,  by  re¬ 
ly  syndicated  service  to  enable  quest  to  SCW  Inc.,  555  N.  L* 
any  local  adman  to  satisfy  the  Brea  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
demands  of  any  local  adver-  90036. 
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LI  PI  chief  urges 
open  door  policy 

San  Francisco 

An  open  door  to  business  news 
was  urged  by  Frank  H.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  board  chairman. 
United  Press  International,  in 
addressing  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Chemical  Industry  Coun¬ 
cil. 

It  is  important  that  American 
industry  does  not  remain  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors  in  periods  of 
public  criticism  and  complain  it 
is  being  misunderstood,  the 
veteran  news  executive  said. 

Executives  must  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  speak  frankly,  candidly 
and  fully  in  times  of  bad  pub¬ 
licity  as  well  as  in  the  spot¬ 
light  of  great  achievement,  he 
declared. 


Hurt  at  rodeo 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

Eric  Cable  Sr.,  photographer 
for  the  Vancouver  Province,  is 
making  favorable  progress  af¬ 
ter  being  kicked  on  the  head 
by  a  bucking  bronc’  while  he 
was  covering  a  rodeo.  Several 
years  ago  he  was  knocked  down 
by  a  Brahma  bull  while  taking 
photographs  at  a  rodeo  in  Los 
Angeles. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
71  out  of  100  lines  of 
newspaper  advertising 
are  placed  in 
TheSunpapers^ 
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Unions’  worry  over  inflation 


automation  bugaboo 


supplants 

The  69th  annual  report  of  the 
AN  PA  Labor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  takes  “a  concerned  view” 
of  the  events  which  presage 
the  future  course  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Highlights  of  the  report  signed 
by  the  chairman,  Miles  P.  Pa- 
trone,  and  his  committee  fol¬ 
low: 

The  impact  of  inflation  has 
affected  the  climate  of  labor  re¬ 
lations  in  our  business.  This  had 
much  to  do  with  the  temper  of 
negotiations  which  produced  27 
strikes  against  29  newspapers 
in  1968.  Admittedly,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes  is  not  always  a 
true  barometer.  However,  if  we 
couple  the  strike  record  with 
what  the  record  does  not  show 
— the  alarming  number  of  agree¬ 
ments  reached  by  scale  com¬ 
mittees,  approved  by  their  in¬ 
ternationals,  and  then  rejected 
by  the  membership — then  the 
extent  of  the  unrest  becomes  ap¬ 
parent. 

This  concern  with  inflation 
and  the  demand  of  employes  to 
be  protected  against  further 
en  ^ion  of  wages  has  replaced 
“automation”  as  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  at  this  time. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting  was  the 
chief  concern  in  our  negotiations 
with  unions.  This  was  so,  first 
of  all,  because  it  was  a  new 
idea  in  a  business  which  had  not 
seen  any  major  innovations  in 
typesetting  methods  for  many, 
many  years.  Also,  at  that  time 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  cries 
of  Cassandras  whose  thesis,  if 
it  were  followed  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  was  that  finally,  in 
the  entire  country,  only  one 
man  would  be  employed  to  push 
buttons  with  everyone  else  re¬ 
placed  by  the  machine. 

Resistance  to  flexibility 

In  those  years,  many  prob¬ 
lems  were  created  in  the  process 
of  puncturing  the  balloons  of  the 
false  assumptions  and  soothing 
the  unwarranted  fears  over  au¬ 
tomation  and  the  effects  of  its 
introduction. 

Now,  experience  has  shown, 
in  our  busines  at  least,  that  in 
spite  of  the  little  black  box, 
the  winking  lights  and  the  spin¬ 
ning  reels  of  tape,  the  results 
have  been  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  people  who  work  for  the 
newspapers. 

Methods  have  been  found. 


when  both  parties  have  been 
willing,  to  reach  a  settlement 
which  protected  all  parties. 
However,  there  has  been  no  sign 
of  union  willingness  to  give  a 
publisher  the  flexibility  in  op¬ 
eration  that  would  permit  him 
to  gain  the  greatest  utilization 
of  new  equipment. 

This  is  particularly  true,  and 
sadly,  in  the  area  of  press  crews 
where,  despite  new  highly  mech¬ 
anized  equipment  replacing  old 
outmoded  equipment,  manning 
demands  of  the  unions  remain 
exorbitantly  high 

Problems  have  increased  in 
the  area  of  jurisdiction  as  pub¬ 
lishers  are  going  to  offset  and 
cold  type,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  this  area  will  become  more 
and  more  difficult  as  more  con¬ 
versions  occur. 

However,  lest  this  report  seem 
too  pessimistic,  we  must  point 
out  that  in  spite  of  the  many 
problems  that  have  faced  the 
newspaper  business  through  this 
past  year — in  spite  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  which  are  all  too  apparent, 
we  should  also  look  at  the  suc¬ 
cesses.  Last  year  approximate¬ 
ly  620  contracts  were  negotiated 
with  the  five  major  craft  and 
the  white  collar  unions  without 
strikes  or  shutdowns. 

Fewer  illegal  stoppages 

Our  continued  and  improved 
communications  with  interna¬ 
tional  officers  have  proved  to 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  in 
many  instances  over  the  past 
year.  Since  the  time  of  the  last 
report  the  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  met  in  full  or  in  part 
on  six  separate  occasions.  Meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  with  the 
official  families  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  unions  in  discussion  of 
our  mutual  problems. 

«  «  * 

There  were  less  illegal  work 
stoppages  reported  in  1968.  This 
is  a  favorable  sign.  This  im¬ 
provement  may  be  the  result,  in 
part,  of  the  actions  of  some 
newspapers  who  instituted  suits 
for  (and  received)  damages 
from  the  union’s  resorting  to 
self-help  rather  than  seeking 
redress  of  its  grievance  through 
Joint  Standing  Committee  pro¬ 
cedures. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those 
unions  who  rashly  plunge  into 
such  actions  that  interfere  with 
and  in  some  cases  stop  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  will  here¬ 


after  follow  orderly  grievance 
procedures  rather  than  assume 
the  role  of  making  thmselves 
prosecutors,  judges  and  juries. 

*  «  • 

Guild  led  in  strikes 

Twenty-one  strikes  occurred 
during  negotiations  for  new 
contracts.  The  primary  issue  in 
the  strikes  was  economics,  par¬ 
ticularly  wages.  The  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  is  aware  of 
the  pressures  of  inflation,  but  we 
reiterate  that  excessive  wage 
increases,  absent  commensurate 
increased  productivity  and  re¬ 
laxation  of  overly  stringent 
work  rules,  contribute  nothing  to 
the  long-range  vitality  of  the 
newspapers  from  which  the  em¬ 
ployes  draw  their  economic  live¬ 
lihood  and  the  unions  draw  their 
source  of  strength. 

In  the  tabulation  of  strikes 
against  daily  newspapers  in 
1968,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
guild  had  the  dubious  distinc¬ 
tion  of  calling  six  strikes  in  the 
year — the  highest  total  for  any 
newspaper  union. 

The  tabulation  and  record  of 
strikes  is  not  fully  descriptive 
of  the  tense  climate  that  existed 
in  many,  many  negotiations  and 
during  the  life  of  a  current  con¬ 
tract. 

Your  Labor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  office  during  1968  re¬ 
ceived  many  disturbing  reports 
from  publishers  involving  re¬ 
fusal  to  follow  orders,  invoca¬ 
tion  of  so-called  “status  quo” 
where  production  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  without  complete  capitula¬ 
tion  by  the  publisher  at  that 
particular  point,  and  other  har¬ 
assing  actions  by  unions  press¬ 
ing  a  point  on  an  alleged  or  ac¬ 
tual  grievance. 

These  actions  are  deplorable. 
The  authority  and  power  of 
unions  in  their  relationships 
with  publishers  must  be  bal¬ 
anced  with  mature  judgment 
and  responsibility. 

«  *  * 

Effect  of  new  equipment 

Freshened  by  an  ever-grow¬ 
ing  number  of  publisher  deci¬ 
sions  to  go  offset,  expenditures 
for  new  plants  and  equipment 
soared  again  to  a  new  high  of 
more  than  $168  million.  Al¬ 
though  part  of  this  dollar  gain 
over  previous  year  expenditures 
was  ^e  impact  of  inflation,  the 
figure  is  demonstrative  of  the 
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publisher  initiative  and  public 
interest  in  newspapers. 

That  more  publishers  will  con¬ 
vert  to  offset  in  the  next  few 
years  is  a  foregone  conclusion, 
particularly  as  strides  are  made 
in  reducing  plate  cost  and  in 
bettering  other  difficult  parts  of 
the  process. 

This,  of  course,  will  create 
problems  between  those  unions 
which  have  in  the  past  per¬ 
formed  platemaking  functions  in 
some  manner  for  some  purpose, 
and  those  unions  who  believe 
that  they  are  better  qualified 
to  do  this  work  when  offset 
printing  is  installed. 

While  no  packaged  solution 
can  be  recommended  for  any 
particular  plant,  the  Chicago 
office  of  ANPA  has  had  consid¬ 
erable  experience  with  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  is  well  equipped  to  as¬ 
sist  whenever  a  problem  arises 
in  the  future. 

If  several  new  developments 
in  press  plates,  of  which  the 
Grace  Letterflex  is  one,  gain 
wide  enough  acceptance,  they 
will  obviously  influence  future 
letterpress  design.  These  new 
processes  could  sharpen  the  con¬ 
flicts  among  those  unions  seek¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  over  new  meth¬ 
ods. 

The  emergence  of  new  letter- 
press  plates,  the  offset  process 
and  the  trend  to  computerized 
composition  all  enhance  the  use 
of  photocomposition.  The  rela¬ 
tively  short  training  required  to 
bring  people  to  competence  in 
the  simplified  skills  demanded 
by  photocomposition  and  paste¬ 
up  work  brings  pressure  on  the 
ancient  concept  of  the  “journey¬ 
man”  and  the  one  rate  in  the 
composing  room. 

Press  manning  continues  to 
be  a  sore  spot  as  publishers  in¬ 
stalling  presses  designed  to 
eliminate  and  lighten  work  loads 
are  pressured  to  increase  man¬ 
ning  over  that  of  the  obsolete 
press. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  by 
mailers  for  manning  tables  to  be 
written  into*  contracts. 

• 

3  Oaklanil  Tribune 

appointees  named 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Joseph  W.  Knowland,  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  and  vicepresident. 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  now 
holds  the  additional  post  as 
general  manager  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

William  F.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher,  also  created  two  assistant 
general  managership  positions. 
Paul  G.  Manolis,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  and  publishing  company 
secretary,  and  John  Campbell, 
auditor  and  treasurer,  received 
the  additional  appointments. 

The  organizational  changres 
followed  the  retirement  of  J. 
O.  Wright,  business  manager. 
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Robert  P.  Early,  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star — named  Newsman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Indianapolis  Press 
Club.  He  is  a  Star  staff  member 
for  42  years. 


Bill  Hibbard,  travel  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  won  the  George  Hedman 
award  for  excellence  in  travel 
writing. 


Ray  O’Neill,  national  news 
editor  at  the  New  York  Times 
for  20  years — retired.  He  had 
been  a  Times  staffer  for  32 
years. 


Cleve  Matthews,  assistant 
foreign  news  editor  —  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  Times  as 
associate  news  editor.  Harold 
Gal,  assistant  news  editor  in 
Washington,  returned  to  New 
York  as  an  assistant  to  the 
metropolitan  editor.  Bayard 
Webster  moved  to  the  local 
staff  as  specialist  in  nature 
stories. 


STANFORD  SMITH,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA,  relaxes  after 
the  annual  convention. 


U.  of  Missouri  gives 
medals  in  Journalism 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Missouri  Honor  Awards 
for  Distinguished  Service  in 
Journalism  will  be  presented  to 
six  recipients  May  9  during  the 
60th  annual  Journalism  Week 
at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia. 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  bronze  medals  to  the 
following: 

Otis  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
Times  publisher; 

James  C.  Kirkpatrick,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Windsor  (Mo.)  Review; 

William  Manchester; 

Frank  McGee,  NBC  News 
correspondent; 

El  Mereurio  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  with  publisher  Augustin 
E.  Edwards  accepting; 

Detroit  Free  Press,  publisher 
Lee  Hills  accepting. 


TIME  FOR  PRAYER? — ^With  Billy  Graham  in  hi$  corner,  Wes 
Gallagher  doesn't  appear  to  be  worried  that  AP  members  will  give 
him  a  hard  time  at  the  annual  meeting. 


Jack  W.  Wilson,  resigned  as 
circulation  director  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
to  become  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 


Nc 
of  tl 
Telei 
area 


papers,  and  retirement  irom  tne  Carol  A.  Carter,  former  re- 
Gulfport  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald,  porter  for  the  Ciarenwmf  (N.H.) 

*  •  Daily  Eagle — to  Claremont- 

S/Sgt.  Eldon  F.  Phillips,  Newport  correspondent  for  the 
formerly  staffer  for  the  Ken-  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
tucky  Post,  and  Lexington  Leader. 

(Ky.)  Herald — named  editor  of  i  *  *  * 

the  Philippines  Flyer  at  Clark  Mark  Azzara  Jr. — from  sub- 
Air  Base  in  the  Philippines.  urban  reporter  at  the  New 
«  *  *  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  to  city 

reporter  for  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times. 


Donald  E.  Phillips  has  been 
named  to  succeed  JohJi  R.  Alba 
as  news  feature  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Weekly  Gazette,  Phoe¬ 
nix.  Alba  is  moved  to  a  business 
news  assignment  with  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette.  Phillips  has  been 
in  Arizona  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  since  1925. 


THE 

METRO  AWARD 

for 

PLUS  BUSINESS 

proMntod  to 
DAILY  REGISTER 
Oelwein,  Iowa 

SOUTHWEST  DAILY  TIMES 
Liberal,  Kansas 

STAR 

Wiacbester,  Massachusetts 

MOOC  NCWSrAPCOS  USE  METRO 
NCWSrARCR  SERVICE  THAN  ANT 
^  OTHER  SERVICE 


J.  Bruce  Baumann,  chief 
photographer  and  picture  editor 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
and  Press — resigned. 


Edward  Toole — retired  after 
36  years  as  writer-photograph¬ 
er  for  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  and  Republican. 


R.  L.  Munger  will  rejoin  the 
staff  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sunday  Journal  and 
Star  as  outdoor  editor  June  1. 
«  .o  years  he  has 

Louis  Ludoviconi,  advertising  been  supervisor  of  public  rela- 
staff  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  tions  and  advertising  for  the 
W  ALKER  Stone,  editor  -  in  -  Journal  Courier  and  Register,  Loup  Power  District, 
chief  of  Scripps  Howard  News-  will  receive  the  distinguished  *  *  * 

papers,  and  a  staff  member  since  sales  award  from  New  Haven’s  John  Sheppard  resigned  from 

1927,  received  the  Roy  W,  How-  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives  the  Philadelphia  bureau  of  the 
ard  award  for  exceptional  initia*  Club.  Associated  Press  to  join  the 

tive  and  enterprise  in  news-  *  •  .  public  relations  department  of 

papering.  William  J.  Holliday,  as-  Gray  &  Rogers  advertising  and 

*  *  *  sistant  manager  of  display  ad-  public  relations  agency. 

Wayne  Livingoton,  co-pub-  vertislng  for  the  Ypsilanti  ♦  •  * 

lisher  of  the  Butler  County  (Mich.)  Press — to  manager.  He  Len  Gashel  and  Charles 
News,  elected  president  of  the  was  formerly  on  the  classified  Durden  resigned  from  the  re- 

El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Chamber  of  advertising  staff  of  the  Ann  write  staff  at  the  Philadelphia 

Commerce.  Arbor  (Mich.)  News.  Inquirer  to  write  books. 
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Polling  places  open 

Hartford 

Governor  Dempsey  signed 
into  law  a  measure  that  per¬ 
mits  newsmen  to  enter  polling 
places  during  the  hours  of  vot¬ 
ing  at  the  discretion  of  the 
m^erator. 

• 

Ken  Bronson,  editor  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight- 
Sun — elected  president  of  the 
Pittsburg  Rotary  Club. 

*  *  « 

Hill  Southard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Pratt  (Kans.) 
Daily  Tribune  —  promoted  to 
editor  and  copublisher.  JiM 
Zeltner,  area  news  editor  for 
that  paper — to  managing  editor. 
*  *  * 

Bob  Kelly,  sports  writer  and 
photographer  of  the  Salina 
(Kans.)  Journal — to  the  photog¬ 
raphy  staff  of  the  McAleater 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Tustin,  news  editor 
of  the  Colby  (Kans.)  Free 
Press-Tribune — to  editor  of  the 
Holdrege  (Neb.)  Daily  Citizen. 

*  *  * 


WELL  DONE — George  D.  Easfet,  chairman,  Norfolk  (U.S.)  Naval  Supply  Center  50ih  Anniversary 
Program  Committee,  plans  the  Norfolk  Naval  Supply  Center  Golden  Anniversary  tabloid  section  to 
be  published  by  the  Virginian-Pilot  Sunday,  May  18.  With  him  are  Rawlings  Keefe,  general  advertising 
manager;  Judy  Christian  and  Robert  Bettencourt,  in  charge  of  the  sales  office  for  the  Anniversary 
Supplement.  The  Virginian-Pilot  will  provide  5,000  copies  to  be  given  to  visitors  at  the  Center. 


Nolan  Howell,  roving  editor 
of  the  Garden  City  (Kans.) 
Telegram — promoted  to  district 
area  editor. 


Old  weekly  sold  sports  staff  of  the  Wilmington  B.  Dale  Davis,  assistant  man- 

^  (Del.)  News-Journal  to  night  aging  editor  for  features  at  the 

One  of  Vermont’s  oldest  news-  sports  desk  editor  of  the  Phila-  Philadelphia  Bulletin — elected 
papers,  the  147-year-old  weekly  delphia  News.  president  of  Philadelphia  chap- 

Enterprise  and  Vermonter  of  *  *  •  tej.^  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Vergennes,  has  been  acquired.  Buddy  Martin — from  sports  •  •  * 

for  an  undisclosed  sum,  by  for-  editor  to  executive  sports  editor,  John  A.  Gillean,  a  former 

mer  State  Senator  and  Munici-  Cocoa  Beach  (YXa.)  Today.  Jack  Calfornia  newspaper  reporter 

pal  Judge  Samuel  H.  Fishman  Flowers — from  assistant  sports  and  editor — now  president-elect 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  editor  to  sports  editor.  Bob  of  the  National  School  Public 

Hays,  publishers  since  1960.  Padecky,  a  recent  University  of  Relations  Association. 

*  *  *  Florida  graduate,  joins  the  *  *  • 

Bill  Fleischman  —  from  sports  staff.  Susan  Anderson,  City  Hall 

.  T— _ _  reporter  for  the  Giofte  and  Mot/ 

— .  SSSESSS  ^  — elected  president  of  the  Toron- 

- j  to  Municipal  Press  Gallery. 

Barri-ht  McGurn,  former 
^  H  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re- 

V  porter — now  counsellor  for  press 

^  affairs  at  the  United  States  em- 

IB  -  —  t 


Richard  Schnackenberg,  an 
advertising  staffer  of  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal — 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Arkansas  City  (Kans.) 
Traveler. 


Edward  McGrath  of  the 
Burlington  (Kans.)  Daily  Re¬ 
publican — named  editor  of  the 
Peoples  Herald  at  Lyndon, 

Kans.,  succeeding  Arlo  Bell, 
who  moved  to  the  Osage  City 
(Kans.)  Journal-Free  Press. 

*  *  « 

Don  Henry  of  the  Miami 
Publishing  Company,  Paola — 
elected  president  of  Kansas 
Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managfers’  Association. 

*  *  * 

Donn  White — from  business 
manager  to  general  manager  of 
the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe- 
Gazette,  succeeding  Ray  N. 

Rorick,  who  has  retired  after 
working  for  the  paper,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lee  Group,  since  1931. 
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(fif)  (33-3018 
KALEIGH,  N.C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


fpr/index  DIRECTORY  Ol  PHESS  CONTACTS 


r 

“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recognizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 

RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Talavision— military  and  space;  Apollo— radar, 
communications  and  electronics;  Radars — space 
and  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We’re  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


DIVERSIFIED  MANUFACTURING 

NORTH  AMERICAN  ROCKWELL  CORPORA¬ 
TION  (NR)— One  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  research  and  development  organizations, 


NR  is  the  nation's  leading  independent  manu¬ 
facturer  of  automotive  original  equipment  and 
the  leading  manufacturer  of  space  vehicles, 
liquid  propellant  rocket  engines,  textile  ma¬ 
chinery  and  industrial  gears.  It  is  among  the 
largest  companies  in  aerospace  electronics  and 
nuclear  reactor  development  and  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  military,  business,  private  and 
agricultural  aircraft.  Write  Dir.  of  P.R.,  Remi 
Nadeau,  General  Offices,  2300  E.  Imperial 
Hwy.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245;  Tel.  (213) 
647-5961.  New  York,  John  E.  Heaney,  (212) 
758-5540;  Washington,  D.  C.,  William  E.  Van 
Dyke,  (202)  296-6900. 


FOOD 


DAIRY  FOODS — Food  page  features,  recipes 
and  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Department,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 
(312)  782-4916. 


RECIPES  AND  INFORMATION— For  back¬ 
ground,  food  photos  and  serving  suggestions 
using  California  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  chives, 
etc.,  some  featuring  famous  personalities,  write 
Western  Research  Kitchens,  8170  Beverly  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  90048.  Phone  (213)  651-2090. 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL^ 
Information,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Mexican  life — and  assist¬ 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (economics), 
Carol  Zaiser  (tourism),  Daniel  Canning  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York —  (212) 
755-7212.  Chicago,  Zane  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wacker  Dr. — (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angeles, 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd. — (213)  OL 
5-9242. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Boll  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  H.  Worth,  Texas 
76101.  Phone  817-280-2435. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312  )  291-5086. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publislier 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for 

. (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in 

PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under 
category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 

ADDRESS  . 


RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individuai  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  iine,  per  insertion  for  additionai  iistings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  biiling.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-iines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


CONNECTICUT  SENERAL  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION — Background  on  latest  trends 
in  estate  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable  and 
guaranteed  income  pension  plans,  insurance 
"mass  marketing,"  individual  and  group  life 
and  health  insurance,  casualty  and  property  in¬ 
surance,  and  common  stock,  mortgage  and 
real  estate  investing.  Call  Richard  S.  Claeys, 
Supervisor,  Public  Relations,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115.  Phono  (203  )  242-4422. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER- 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Innovations  In  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  linos  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  Insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lomnton,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St.(  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


PETROLEUM 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head,  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Ball,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


SQUIBB  BEECH-NUT,  INC.— Worldwide  drug 
and  food  products  manufacturer  formed  by  the 
merger  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  Beech- 
Nut  Life  Savers  in  January,  1968.  Major  busi¬ 
ness  operations  are:  E.  R.  Sauibb  &  Sons.  Inc. 
for  ethical  and  proprietary  drug  products; 
Beech-Nut  Inc.  for  confections  and  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  Dobbs  Houses  far  restaurants  and 
airline  food  services.  Director  of  Public  Affairs. 
Squibb  Beech-Nut:  David  F.  Quinlan.  Public 
Relations  Manager,  E.  R.  Squibb:  Paul  L.  West- 
phal  460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
Telephone:  (212)  759-8700. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403  )  424-0211. 


WOOD  PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN  WOOD  COUNCIL— Information 
on  all  wood  products  for  new  home  construc¬ 
tion,  remodeling,  home  projects.  Material  suit¬ 
able  for  real  estate,  home  furnishing,  special 
sections.  Jim  Plumb,  Burson-Marsteller,  866  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10022  (212)  752-8610. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES:  Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in  PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  details  and  rates. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Al  Horwitz,  a  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  for  Hawaii  Press 
newspapers  —  now  advertising 
director  for  the  Press  News¬ 
papers  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

•  •  « 

Bill  Haworth,  veteran  Texas 
newspaperman  of  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  UP,  the  El  Paso 
Times  and  the  Laredo  Times — 
named  public  relations  and  new's 
director  of  Dick  Tipton  Adver¬ 
tising  Productions. 

*  a  « 

James  P.  McFadden — named 
managing  editor  of  the  Doyles- 
town  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer. 
He  is  a  former  account  executive 
of  Gray  &  Rogers  advertising 
agency. 

*  a  a 

Willis  Lumgair  Clark,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 
and  president  since  1967,  is  re¬ 
tiring.  Mark  Farrell,  publisher, 
succeeds  him  as  president. 

a  a  a 

James  L.  Cooper,  publisher 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  &  Mail — re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union. 
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Jack  Averitt,  statehouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News — awarded  a  plaque 
by  the  American  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  Association  for  reporting 
of  public  affairs. 

a  a  a 

John  S.  Knight,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal — an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from 

Oberlin  College. 

a  a  a 

Thomas  D.  Harmon,  former 

reporter  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel-Star  and  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une — named  chief  of  press  re¬ 
lations  at  the  American  Legion 
Washington  Headquarters, 
a  a  a 

Aubrey  L.  Clarke,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  for  22  years,  will  retire 
on  May  1. 

a  a  a 

Doyle  Rainwater,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Ok¬ 
mulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times — 
to  general  manager  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Times 
Record. 

a  a  a 

Franklyn  D.  Jeans,  a  for¬ 
mer  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger — now  president  of  the 
Admark  Company, 
for  May  3,  1969 


Cliff  Sessions  joins 
Schroth’s  new  paper 

Washington 

Thomas  N.  Schroth,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Political  Re¬ 
search  and  editor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Journal,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Cliff  Ses¬ 
sions,  former  director  of  public 
information  at  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal. 

The  Center  will  begin  publi¬ 
cation  this  summer  of  the 
weekly  National  Journal,  which 
will  report  activities  of  the 
federal  government  with  a  staff 
of  some  50  journalists,  analysts 
and  researchers. 

Sessions  was  information 
chief  at  the  Justice  Department 
from  March,  1967  until  January, 
1969.  Prior  to  joining  the  Justice 
Department,  he  w’as  a  United 
Press  International  newsman, 
serving  as  a  reporter  in  Missi- 
sippi,  manager  of  the  Missi- 
sippi  bureau  and  as  a  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Washington. 

a  *  « 

Jack  Miller,  business  news 
reporter,  and  winner  of  the  Mc- 
Quade  Award — appointed  busi¬ 
ness  editor  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner.  He  succeeds 
Donald  White,  who  resigned. 


Paul  M.  Rothenburg,  former¬ 
ly  associated  with  Metromedia, 
rejoined  the  Detroit  News  staff 
as  supervisor  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion. 

«  a  a 

Al  Parsons,  former  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Tampa 
(FLA.)  Tribune,  and  KMBC- 
,TV  Kansas  City,  rejoins  the 
station  after  serving  on  the 
campaign  staff  of  former  Flor¬ 
ida  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins. 

a  a  a 

Charlm.  Jarvis,  sports  editor 
of  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va.) 
Times  —  to  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Bureau  of  UPI. 

a  a  a 

Austin  H.  Perlow,  business 
and  labor  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Press — a  citation 
from  the  New  York  State  Union 
Label  &  Service  Trades  for  his 
reporting  of  labor  news  during 
1968. 

a  a  a 

Tony  D.  Manuel,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Herald — named  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

a  a  a 

Maude  Stackhouse,  manager 
of  general  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Mason 
City  (la.)  Globe-Gazette  retired. 
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Net  income  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  soared  to  $2.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  first  quarter  of  1969 
— almost  $2  million  more  than 
net  income  in  the  same  period 
of  1968  when  operating  results 
were  adversely  affected  by  a 
shutdown  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Operating  revenue  in  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  $37.6  million,  as 
compared  with  $23.1  million  in 
1968.  Net  income  in  the  1968 
period  amounted  to  $933,562. 

The  figures  for  the  first 
quarter  became  public  with  the 
issuance  of  950,000  shares  of 
common  stock,  all  of  which  were 
sold  at  $30  per  share.  The 
underwriter,  Goldman,  Sachs  & 
Co.,  realized  $1,472,.500  on  the 
$28.5  million  transaction. 

Members  of  the  Knight  fam¬ 
ily,  who  offered  the  shares,  re¬ 
tain  controlling  interest  in  the 
company. 

The  report  of  consolidated  in¬ 
come  disclosed  that  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  received  $750,000  in 
business  insurance  during  the 
suspension  of  publication  from 
November  17,  1967  to  August 
9,  1968.  Operating  revenue  of 
the  Free  Press  fell  in  1967  to 
$3.5  million  below  the  revenue 
for  1966  and  was  off  $22  million 
in  1968,  as  compared  with  1967. 
The  loss  in  operating  income 
for  1967  was  $2.5  million  and 
for  1968  it  was  $5.4  million. 

While  the  Knight  group’s  op¬ 
erating  revenue  for  1968  was 
down  about  $7.4  million  from 
the  1967  total — $115.4  million 
against  $122.8  million — the  op¬ 
erating  costs  declined  about  $8.6 
million  and  operating  income 
for  1967  and  1968  remained  al¬ 
most  equal  at  $13.5  and  $13.7 
million. 

Ever  heard  of  ''Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous?’' 

If  you're  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  you’re  considered  fair  game 
for  anyone  with  a  grievance,  real  or 
imagined.  You  can  be  sued  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations.  But  if 
and  when  you  are,  there's  someone  to 
turn  to:  Your  Employers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  (It's  kind  of  a  “Sitting 
Ducks  Anonymous  Club"  for  those 
who'd  much  prefer  to  be  sitting  pretty.) 
To  join?  Simply  decide  on  the  amount 
you  could  afford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you...  we 'll  cover  any  excess. 
For  details  and  rates,  write  to:  Dept.  A, 
EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORP.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64105;  New  York,  lit  John;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  220  Montgomery;  Chicago,  175 
W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34  Peachtree,  N.E.  i 


$18  million  for  Macon 

Knight  Newspapers 
income  soars  in  ’69 


acquisition  of  the  Boca  Raton 
Publishing  Co.,  which  publishes 
the  Boca  Raton  News  (twice 
weekly  and  Sunday),  from  sev¬ 
eral  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Knight  company.  The  Florida 
firm’s  net  income  has  appreci¬ 
ated  from  $10,300  in  1966  to 
$51,100  last  year.  Operating 
revenue  has  climbed  from  $252,- 
000  to  $590,400.  Payment  for 
the  property  would  be  made 
with  46,700  shares  of  Knight 
common,  or  approximately  $1.5 
million. 

Bids  for  Knight  common  stock 
rose  to  $33  after  the  initial  of¬ 
fering. 


Officers'  salaries  shown 


14  attend  RI'Ps 
web  offset  workshop 


The  remuneration  section  of 
the  Knight  Company  prospectus 
listed  the  following:  John  S. 
Knight,  editorial  chairman, 
$152,124;  James  L.  Knight, 
chief  executive  officer,  $100,000; 
Lee  Hills,  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  $100,000;  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president,  $85,000; 

John  B.  Olson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
$61,250;  Ben  Maidenburg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  $49,519;  L.  J.  Griner, 
vicepresident-production,  $45,- 
000;  Brodie  S.  Griffith,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  News,  $43,668;  J. 
Montgomery  Curtis,  vicepresi- 
dent-development,  $37,083;  Sam 
S.  McKeel,  general  manager  of 
the  Beacon  Journal,  $36,295;  C. 
A.  McKnight,  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  $34,380;  and 
Charles  E.  Clark,  treasurer, 
$33,482. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 

Fourteen  members  of  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try  attended  a  three-day  (April 
14-16)  Web  Offset  Newspaper 
Workshop  at  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology’s  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center  (GARC). 

In  the  group  were; 

Jack  M.  Banks,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Watsonville  (Calif.) 
Newspapers ;  Richard  Brazier, 
William  Brown  and  John  Lewis, 
press  department,  and  Abraham 
Pasha,  plant  manager,  all  of 
Muhammad  Speaks,  Chicago ; 
Leo  Epstein,  general  manager, 
Gerry  Press  Inc.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  and  Phillip  Giammatteo, 
publications  manager,  and  Clint 
Wagner,  production  scheduler, 
Williams  Press,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Also:  Rubin  J.  Katz,  business 
manager.  Southern  New  York 
Publishers,  Monticello,  N.  Y.; 
Graham  Hall,  vicepresident, 
George  R.  Hall  Inc.,  Cleveland; 
John  R.  Leslie,  sales  represent¬ 
ative,  Consolidated  Newsprint, 
New  York  City;  Walter  Matsui, 
production  superintendent,  Maui 
(Hawaii)  News  Publishing  Co.; 
J.  Edward  Powell,  press  room 
foreman  Griffiin  (Ga.)  Daily 
News;  Harry  Wurster,  adver¬ 
tising  production  manager. 
North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale, 
Pa. 

The  next  Web  Offset  News¬ 
paper  Workshop  session  is  set 
for  July  21-23.  William  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  training  director.  Graphic 
Arts  Research  Center,  is  in 
charge. 
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JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign  meet  with  Hal  Bruno, 
news  editor  of  Newsweek  magazine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1950. 


Sharp  improvement  in  results 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1969 
also  reflects  earnings  for  one 
month  (March)  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News 
which  Knight  purchased  for  $18 
million.  The  Macon  Telegraph 
Publishing  Co.  and  an  affiliate 
contributed  $504,000  to  operat¬ 
ing  revenue  and  $64,562  to  op¬ 
erating  income  for  March. 

According  to  the  report  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  the  Knight 
company  paid  $13  million  in 
cash  and  gave  a  promissory 
note,  bearing  interest  at  the 
prime  rate,  for  $5  million,  pay¬ 
able  August  15,  1970.  The  Ma¬ 
con  company  had  net  income  of 
$635,600  on  $5.7  million  revenue 
in  1968.  The  Telegraph  and 
New’s,  published  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  are  in  the 
70,000  circulation  class  and  last 
year  published  15.6  million  lines 
of  advertising. 

In  connection  with  the  Macon 
purchase,  James  L.  Knight 
agreed  to  sell  50,000  shares  of 
Knight  stock  to  Peyton  Ander¬ 
son,  the  former  owner,  at  the 
price  sold  to  the  underwriters, 
or  approximately  $28  a  share. 
Anderson  also  became  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 

Knight  directors  have  been 
authorized  to  negotiate  for 
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Young  editor 
offers  teen 
news  views 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  editors  of  today 
just  don’t  understand  modern 
youth,  and  as  a  result  they  fail 
to  provide  the  news  that  in¬ 
terests  this  growing  segment  of 
population,  according  to  a  23- 
year-old  editor. 

Nor  does  the  customary  teen 
page  carried  by  dailies  meet  the 
needs  of  the  young  generation, 
added  Jann  Wenner  of  Rolling 
Stone,  a  bi-monthly  newspaper 
which  after  18  months  of  pub¬ 
lication  claims  a  60,000  national 
circulation. 

Were  he  editing  a  daily,  Wen¬ 
ner  would  give  thorough  cover¬ 
age  to  all  narcotics  arrests, 
rock  and  roll  concerts  and  cover 
legislation  affecting  youth. 

Stress  on  grass 

Reports  on  marijuana  would 
be  emphasized,  added  the  full 
bearded  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  free 
speech  movement. 

He  also  would  report  inten¬ 
sively  on  youth  doings  in  the 
local  arts.  His  features  would 
be  on  unique  people,  not  the 
model  young.  He  would  not 
publish  high  school  sports. 

Rolling  Stone’s  own  editorial 
policy  is  directed  at  the  legal¬ 
ization  of  “all  those  laws’’  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  of  marijuana, 
and  a  questioning  glance  brings 
the  notation:  “All  you  report¬ 
ers  drank  during  prohibition.’’ 

Rolling  Stones  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  success  in  a  phase 
of  publishing.  Wenner  reports 
170,000  in  advertising  ($900  a 
page)  for  the  last  year.  Of  the 
60,000  circulation,  he  said,  7,000 
copies  go  to  England. 


Ads  are  restricted  to  10  pages 
in  30  page  editions  and  to  15 
pages  in  42-page  issues.  The 
readership  age  ranges  primari¬ 
ly  from  16  to  28  years. 

The  publishing  hrm.  Straight 
Arrow  Publishers  Inc.,  began 
with  a  $7,500  capitalization. 
Wenner  said  he  put  in  $1,000, 
with  $1,500  provided  by  Ralph 
J.  Gleason,  rock  and  roll  music 
columnist,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  the  balance  coming 
from  the  young  editor’s  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends. 

The  editor’s  comments,  given 
in  his  second  story  office  in  a 
printing  establishment  in  the 
warehouse  district  here,  in¬ 
cluded  the  warning  that  the 
teen  ager  of  10  years  ago  does 
not  exist  today. 

“The  entire  cultural  factor  of 
youth  has  changed,”  he  de¬ 
clared  between  interruptions 
from  phone  calls  and  secre¬ 
taries.” 

“Wennerisms”  ranged  from 
appreciation  for  “overwhelm¬ 
ing  photos”  and  simple  news 
page  makeup  to  a  staunch 
declaration  that  the  40,  50  and 
60-year-old  editors  who  custom¬ 
arily  handle  teen  pages  cannot 
hope  to  understand  youth  to¬ 
day. 

Nor  can  the  “teen  corner” 
adequately  cover  the  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  scene,  “as  kids  do  not  wish 
to  be  relegated  to  one  page.” 

• 

Dina. Merrill  will  write 
column  for  office  gals 

Dina  Merrill,  the  actress,  will 
turn  to  her  typewriter  once  a 
month  for  the  next  year  to  write 
a  beauty  column  in  “White 
Collar,  published  by  the  Office 
and  Professional  Employees  In¬ 
ternational  Union  (AFL-CIO). 

Miss  Merrill  has  accepted  her 
first  newspaper  assignment 
without  pay,  but  does  not  con¬ 
sider  it  a  charitable  duty.  “I’ll 
be  answering  questions  from 
secretaries  and  other  office 
working  gals. 
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TAYLOR. MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


Since  1955 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Why  Invest  In  Expensive 
Coin-Operated  Newsstands 

MODEL  K— From  $26.85 
For  Locations  with 
5  to  40  sales 

PRESTIGE  APPEARANCE 
New  Paint  Process  —  Sturdy 
Rugged  —  Durable  Construction 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood,  California 
_ (213)  877-7448  »  765-6211 _ 


Retailers  line  up 
for  local  magazine 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

The  Son  Joae  Mercury-News 
will  introduce  its  own  Roto 
Section  on  Sunday,  September 
7. 

Publisher  Joseph  B.  Ridder 
announced  it  will  be  called  “Cal¬ 
ifornia  Today”  and  content  will 
center  around  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  its  all-year  outdoor 
living. 

A  score  of  retail  contracts 
for  space  in  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  have  already  been  signed, 
Ridder  said. 

The  Mercury-News  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  basic  Metro  Sunday 
Markets  group  and  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  that  organization 
nationally  as  well  as  by  its 
other  affiliate.  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ted  Bredt,  former  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle's 
Bonanza  magazine,  will  edit  the 
new  Mercury-News  publication. 
• 

Parade’s  87th  paper 
will  set  a  record 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  will  start  distribution 
of  Parade  as  its  only  syndicated 
Sunday  magazine  on  May  18. 
Warren  J.  Reynolds,  Parade’s 
publisher,  in  making  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said  this  brings  the 
magazine’s  total  number  of  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  to  87  and 
.A.BC  circulation  to  14,217,594. 

“Parade,”  he  said,  “now  has 
the  largest  weekly  circulation  of 
any  magazine  in  the  world.” 

• 

Editor  gets  a  letter 

Whittier,  Calif. 

A  letter  of  appreciation  sent 
Mynatt  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Whittier  Daily  News, 
was  published  promptly  in  two- 
column  size.  From  President 
Richard  Nixon,  the  note  ex¬ 
pressed  thanks  to  hometown 
friends  and  the  News  for  a  com¬ 
memorative  issue. 


2  sides  of  CATV 
story  are  heard 

If  you  are  not  in  CATV,  you’d 
better  get  in  quick.  But  if  you 
are  in  you  can’t  make  any 
money  and  you  are  dead  unless 
congress  moves  quickly  to  clear 
up  the  regulatory  restrictions 
that  have  been  drawn  like  a 
barbed  wire  barricade  around 
CATV. 

These  diverse  opinions  enliv¬ 
ened  the  panel  discussion  of 
cable  television  at  the  ANPA 
Convention,  Wednesday. 

J.  W.  Gallivan,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune,  advised  publishers  to 
get  into  CATV.  It  was  funda¬ 
mental  to  remember,  he  said, 
that  “we  are  in  communications, 
the  distribution  as  well  as  the 
reporting  of  ideas.”  This  gave 
the  newspapers  a  “basic  right” 
to  be  in  CATV,  despite  the 
clamor  for  regulations. 

This  sentiment  was  echoed  by 
Jules  Tewlow,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  projects  for  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  who  he  said 
“all  components”  now  exist  to 
bring  two-way  cable  television 
into  the  home, 

John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  News,  thought 
CATV  could  do  a  lot  of  things 
and  do  them  cheaply  but  actu¬ 
ally  was  doing  very  little  be¬ 
cause  of  regulations,  local  and 
federal.  The  new  FCC  policy 
that  CATV  should  originate 
programs  should  bring  local 
news  and  entertainment  and  ad¬ 
vertising  at  prices  the  small 
merchants  can  afford. 

All  these  things  might  be  true, 
said  J.  W.  Diederich,  Landmark 
Communications  Inc.,  which  op¬ 
erates  CATV  systems,  but  it 
didn’t  mean  that  anybody  was 
going  to  make  money  in  CATV. 

The  way  things  now  are,  he 
said,  it  would  take  about  eight 
years  to  get  back  the  investment 
of  $600,000  in  a  community  of 
30,000  people. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Jack  Corn  shows  despair 


Nashville  Tennessean  staff  photographers  competition.  He  work.  “He  includes,  too,  care- 
photographer  Jack  Com  de-  won  the  AP  Picture  of  the  Year  fully  tended  graveyards,  some  i  '  _ 

cended  into  the  “Valley  of  De-  Award  for  a  spot  news  photo  with  unique  lattice-covered 
spair”  with  a  35mm  camera  and  in  1964,  his  second  such  honor,  grraves;  the  courageous  people 
emerged  with  a  compassionate  In  his  native  Tennessee  he  has  w’ho’ve  kept  others  from  starv- 
collection  of  photographs  des-  taken  at  least  one  prize  eve^  ation  or  loss  of  all  hope ; 
cribed  as  “both  a  loving  and  year  and  one  “best  in  show”  in  churches  maintained  in  spite  of 
chilling  look  at  the  current  Middle  Tennessee  Press  Photog-  hardships,  and  people  singing  in 
decade  in  a  strip  of  Tennessee.”  raphers  Association  contests,  them;  a  woodcarver’s  hands; 

The  strip  is  located  “in  a  broad  Last  June,  Corn,  who  attended  old  women  making  quilts;  and  |  I 

band  across  the  upper  part  of  both  Vanderbilt  University  and  everyw'here,  reverently,  the 
the  state,  from  Livingston  to  Peabody  College,  received  the  beauty  of  tiie  land.” 

Knoxville,  some  80  miles  from  Public  Awareness  Award  given  “They  say  if  you  lose  your  j  t  r 

Nashville.”  Strangers  know  the  by  the  Association  for  Retarded  church  and  your  school,  you  lose 

area  as  Appalachia.  Children  for  his  picture  story  your  community,”  Corn  told  Clara,  “show  men  on  their 

The  photos  Corn  shot  were  so  and  copy  on  PKU-afflicted  Clara,  who  says  that  his  photos  knees,  trying  to  dig  the  rem- 
stark  and  so  gripping  that  a  children.  Publicity  generated  by  “relate  the  tenacious  pride  with  nants  of  coal  left  in  the  dog- 
collection  of  100  of  them,  printed  his  work  resulted  in  a  stage  law  which  residents  of  this  mine-  holes;  a  man  out  of  work,  per- 
on  standard  Medalist  G  paper  requiring  that  every  infant  be  ruined  section  fend  off  that  manently  and  for  the  first  time 
in  matte  finish,  were  exhibited  routinely  tested  for  PKU.  loss.”  in  his  life,  and  suddenly 

at  Nashville’s  Parthenon  Mu-  .  .  “Over  and  against  the  ‘good  shrunk  back  into  himself,  as  if 

nicipal  Gallery.  “The  first  time  Moving  assignment  things’  tenderly  but  unsenti-  robbed  of  his  manhood  as  well 

photographs  have  ever  been  ex-  It  was  while  on  assignments  mentally  told  in  stark  black  and  as  his  livelihood, 
hibited  by  this  gallery,”  says  with  reporters  or  on  his  own  in  white  photos,  are  poverty,  fear  “One  picture  looks  across  a 

G.  W.  Churchill,  Nashville  Appalachia  that  Corn  became  sickness  and  the  demoralizing  narrow  valley  with  a  row  of 

Tennessean  vicepresident,  “and  deeply  moved  by  what  he  saw  of  man’s  spirit,”  she  adds.  ‘duck  bill’  houses,  whose  porch 

the  first  time  photographs  have  and  learned  and  he  shot  what  “This  is  a  section  that  was  roofs — steeply  slanted  to  shed 
ever  been  viewed  in  terms  of  an  he  calls  “the  good  things,”  as  mined  out,”  says  Com  in  the  snow — borrow  their  archi- 
art  display  here.”  The  exhibi-  well  as  the  abject  despair.  “Dur-  pointing  out  a  photo,  “largely  tectural  style  directly  from 
tion,  held  earlier  this  year,  ran  ing  the  last  few  years,”  says  by  absentee  owners.  'The  mines  Wales,  the  home  of  the  first 
almost  a  month  and  the  gallery  Churchill,  “Jack  has  become  — dog-holes,  they  call  them —  miners  who  came  here  to  work 
director  “had  never  seen  such  more  and  more  concerned  about  were  abandoned,  and  then  strip-  and  raise  their  families, 
a  crowd  at  the  gallery  day  in  the  poor  and  deprived  people  in  mining  started.  This  has  raped  “The  final  group  of  photos  in 
and  day  out.”  More  than  an  our  area  and  this  concern  led  the  land,  fouled  the  water,  de-  the  sequence  invariably  stirs  the 
estimated  45,000  persons  viewed  him  over  to  East  Tennessee  and  stroyed  the  natural  mountains,  viewer  to  wonder  what  the 

Corn’s  “Study  in  Despair”.  to  the  ‘Valley  of  Despair’.”  and  created  dead  mountains  of  future  holds.  There  is  a  Head 

The  37-year-old  photographer,  “Among  the  ‘good  things’  he  dirt  that  are  pushed  aside  and  Start  program  in  one  of  the  bare 
married  and  the  father  of  five  includes  numerous  one-room  let  fall  with  terrible  indiffer-  little  schools,  where  children 
children,  has  been  a  photo  staffer  schools,  where  the  switch  and  ence.”  learn  to  brush  their  teeth  and 

for  the  Tennessean  since  1953.  the  hand-bell  symbolize  char-  “Sometimes  it  covers  a  man’s  have  a  hot  bath.  But  it  seems  a 
His  photos  have  been  prize  acter-shaping  discipline  and  home  and  his  well  and  his  small  brave  gesture  against  the 
winners  in  numerous  competi-  children  playing  jacks  or  jump-  garden,  and  he  has  no  way  to  coldly  approaching  winds  of  an- 
tions,  with  one  of  his  coal  miner  stick  at  recess  time,”  writes  protect  himself  from  its  de-  nihilation.” 
portraits  receiving  first  prize  fellow  Tennessean  staffer  Clara  struction.”  n  • 

in  the  Middle  Tennessee  news  Hieronymus,  in  reviewing  Corn’s  “The  pictures,”  observes  Question  of  lime 

nor  com- 

refiecting  the 


ment  quietly, 

■  “sympathy  and  insight  of  the 

photographer”. 

“A  mother  and  her  grown 
daughter  sing  together  in  a 
H  church  whose  congregation  has 

H  dwindled  to  a  handful  of  fam- 

tilies;  a  man  digs  the  precise 
depth  and  dimensions  of  a  grave 
^  on  a  wintery  day.  (‘It’s  for  one 

of  their  own,’  says  Corn.  ‘It’s  a 
loving  thing  they’re  doing.’)  A 
sign  on  a  country  store  pro- 
claims  a  community  meeting. 
Com  considers  this  a  reassuring 
sign  of  hope,  and  there  is  a 
glimpse  of  a  one-day-a-week 
country  clinic.” 

Corn’s  last  two  photos  sum- 
up  the  stark  reality  of  Appa- 
lachia.  “A  boy  with  a  beautiful 
face  and  innocently  eager  eyes 
looks  from  a  schoolroom,  past 
the  bell  on  the  teacher’s  desk, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Appalachian  tmall  fry  laarn  thair  lessons  in  a  one-room  Tennessee  schoolhouse. 
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Appalachia 

{Continued  from  page  32) 

toward  the  mountains.  What 
will  life  offer  him? 

“Will  he  be  like  the  man  in 
the  final  photo,  mingling  de¬ 
spair  with  fiercely  proud  indi¬ 
viduality,  confined  to  his  bed 
for  14  years,  his  back  broken  in 
a  mine  accident?” 

Someone  once  described  life 
as  the  time  we  spend  while  wait¬ 
ing  to  die,  and  therein  lies  one 
answer  to  the  Appalachian’s 
problem.  Com  shows  children 
and  older  people,  but  omits  pic¬ 
tures  of  youths.  “They  have  left 
the  mountains  to  find  jobs,  to 
hunt  for  a  little  fun  and  a 
better  chance  in  life,”  he  says. 
Time  passes  swiftly  outside  the 
“Valley  of  Dispair”.  In  Appa¬ 
lachia  time  hangs  heavy — an 
etensity  of  hopelessness  and 
despair. 

Fellow  photographers  Don 
Bierman  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Frank  Lodge  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  journeyed  to 


Nashville  to  view  the  exhibit  and 
visit  Com.  “We  both  came  away 
with  the  feeling  that  the  degree 
to  which  his  proposition  is 
adopted  by  photographers  in 
general  will  be  significant  in  de¬ 
termining  the  importance  of 
photojournalism  among  the  al¬ 
ternative  forms  of  communica¬ 
tions,”  says  Bierman,  adding: 

Grew  from  frustration 

“The  ‘Valley  of  Despair’  grew 
from  frustration,  not  that  of  the 
enslaved  coal  miners  of  Appa¬ 
lachia,  but  the  frustration  of 
photojoumalist.  Jack,  feeling  his 
publisher  had  not  utilized  his 
Appalachia  material  extensively 
enough,  refused  to  accept  this 
limitation.  Instead,  he  employed 
his  enthusiasm  and  creativity 
as  a  catalyst  in  giving  birth  to 
a  significant  social  and  moral 
essay.” 

“The  plight  of  the  Appala¬ 
chian  coal  miner  quietly  existed 
adds  Bierman,  “and  Jack  Corn’s 
involvement  and  enthusiasm 
made  this  existence  inescapable 
.  .  .  Today,  the  success  of  his 
effort  manifest  itself  in  an 


Fathers  min*  "black  gold" 


awakened  consciousness  toward 
the  power  of  the  visual  image 
among  the  people  who  surround 
him.  Tomorrow,  if  photojourn¬ 
alism  is  to  mature  into  a  mor« 
vital  position  in  the  sphere  of 
communication.  Jack  Corn’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  difficulty  must 
prevail  increasingly  among 
photogrraphers.” 

Although  Corn’s  exhibit  was 
a  huge  success  and  both  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  it,  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  tribute  paid  to 
him  came  from  one  of  the  view¬ 
ers  who  gazed  at  his  work  and 
exclaimed:  “The  pictures  are 
real,  that’s  just  the  way  it  looks 
where  we  live!” 


And  hop*  for  b*H*r 


Their  faces  mirror  despair  . . . 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


.4  Uundic 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copiry  Intrrnational  Corp. 


That’s  a  good  place  for  it,  when  the  material  can 
be  handled  that  way.  The  credit  lines  appear  to  be 
set  in  six  point.  They  probably  won’t  come  out  at 
all  in  the  reproduction  of  the  page. 

Photographers  should  be  given  credit,  and  in  a 
type  size  that  can  be  read  easily.  That’s  what  was 
done  in  the  page  in  upper  right,  where  the  credit 
line  is  18-point  Bodoni  italic. 

Photographers  appreciate  this  kind  of  treatment. 
And  it  will  encourage  them  to  cook  up  and  turn  in 
additional  picture  stories. 

With  seven  pictures  in  the  page,  the  editor  wisely 
didn’t  try  to  sock  the  captions  into  the  copy  block. 
That  many  angles  would  lead  to  confusion. 

The  random  position  of  the  captions  adds  to  the 
eye-appeal  of  the  page.  Captions  don’t  have  to  run 
beneath  every  piece  of  art.  They  do  well  above  the 
art  and  beside  the  art,  as  four  of  them  are  handled 
here.  These  positions  open  the  page  to  additional 
white  space. 

As  a  step  toward  further  random  handling,  some 
might  be  set  flush  left,  ragged  on  right,  and  some 
flush  right,  ragged  on  left. 

The  copy  block  here  is  easier  to  read  than  the  one 
in  the  other  page.  That’s  because  it’s  set  in  two 
joints,  with  more  white  space.  Now  all  we  need  do  is 
put  copy  block  and  head  somewhere  else  in  the  page. 

Nothing  to  it.  Shove  the  picture  to  the  top  of  the 
page,  transposing  it  and  head  and  body  type.  Then 
the  art  will  do  the  job  it  was  intended  to  do. 


When  you  have  a  single-theme  picture  page  you 
should  let  the  pictures  do  the  job. 

The  page  in  upper  left  is  the  better  way  to  do  it. 
Since  this  involves  some  invidious  comparisons,  let 
the  newspapers  be  nameless. 

The  point  is  that  anything  on  top  of  a  picture 
layout  detracts  from  the  layout.  You  often  see  an 
eight-column  line  atop  and  eight-column  picture 
spread.  Thus  everything  on  the  page  is  subordinated 
to  the  headline. 

It  shouldn’t  be  that  way.  If  the  art  is  good  enough 
for  a  layout,  it  must  be  more  important  and  more 
interesting  than  any  headline  you  can  put  on  it. 
And  more  interesting  than  an  accompanying  copy 
block. 

Both  the  headlines  and  the  copy  block  are  sub¬ 
ordinated  in  the  page  in  upper  left  and  the  photos 
carry  the  page.  The  copy  block  is  five  and  one-fourth 
inches  deep.  It  fills  the  hole  rather  too  amply,  crowd¬ 
ing  that  area  of  the  page. 

The  effect  would  be  more  striking  if  the  block 
were  about  an  inch  shorter  and  if  it  were  set  about 
15  picas  wide.  Then  it  could  be  centered  top  and 
bottom  and  right  and  left.  The  white  space  would 
give  the  area  more  breathing  room.  The  copy  block 
now  comes  up  18.6,  after  shrinkage. 

There’s  only  one  caption  in  the  page,  the  75-pica 
line  across  the  bottom.  That’s  a  long  way  for  the 
eye  to  grasp.  Caption  material  on  the  rest  of  the 
art  is  contained  in  the  copy  block. 
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Few  Negroes 
are  enrolled 
hi  J-schools 

Philadelphia 

While  there  is  a  low  percent¬ 
age  of  black  news  executives, 
deskmen,  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  newspapers  in  largo 
cities,  the  situation  in  journal¬ 
ism  schools  is  even  worse. 

These  are  the  major  conclu- 
.sioiis  of  two  surveys  conducted 
by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Trayes,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  communica¬ 
tions  in  Temple  University’s 
School  of  Communications  and 
Theater. 

Findings  of  the  newsroom 
study,  covering  32  of  48  daily 
papers  in  Ifi  of  the  20  largest 
cities  are: 

•  Of  4,09.">  news  executives 
(assistant  city  editor  and 
above),  deskmen,  reporters,  and 
])holographers  on  these  papers, 
108  or  2.G  percent  are  Negroes. 

•  Of  .5.32  news  executive  posi¬ 
tions  on  32  metropolitan  papers, 
one  is  held  by  a  Negro. 

•  Of  908  copy,  make-up  and 
picture  editing  positions  listed. 

Newspaper  Fund 
initiates  ghetto 
summer  J-schools 

Pri.nceton,  N.J. 

Four-week  journalism  work¬ 
shops  for  urban  ghetto  young- 
•sters  will  be  held  this  summer 
in  Washington,  Detroit,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  and  Athens,  Ohio,  the 
Newspajjer  Fund  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  programs,  designated 
Urban  Journalism  Workshops, 
are  designed  to  identify  ghetto 
high  .school  students  with 
talent  and  provide  them  with 
fundamental  training  in  the 
field.  Each  workshop  also  will 
inovide  high  school  credit. 

The  programs  are  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  fund,  local 
newspapers  and,  in  three  cases, 
nearby  journalism  schools. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  Plainfield 
Coiirier-Netvs  will  receive  co¬ 
operation  from  the  board  of 
education,  which  will  provide 
classroom  space,  the  Voice,  a 
semi-monthly  newspaper  in  the 
black  community,  that  will 
print  the  workshop  newspaper. 

Two  newspapers  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  Post  and  the  Star,  are 
being  joined  by  American  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Communication  De¬ 
partment,  in  that  program.  The 
Detroit  workshop  is  sponsored 
by  the  Fi-ee  Press  and  the  News 
in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 


six,  or  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  are  held  by  Black 
persons.  I 

The  Washington  Post,  of  all 
the  daily  papers  included  in  the 
study,  reported  the  highest  pro-  ; 
portion  of  black  staffers — 16  of  i 
245  or  6.5  per  cent.  Next  was 
the  Cleveland  Press  with  5  of 
80  newsroom  employees. 

In  Dr.  Trayes’  study  of  Negro 
news-editorial  and  photo-jour¬ 
nalism  majors  in  83  of  154 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  or  communications, 
the  following  was  reported: 

•  Of  6,418  juniors  and  sen-  ^ 
iors  majoring  in  news-editorial 
or  photo-journalism  at  the  83  ^ 
colleges  or  universities  respond¬ 
ing,  128  or  just  under  2  per  cent 
are  Negroes. 

•  Only  about  59  per  cent  of 
all  participating  schools,  44  of 
83,  have  Negro  news-editorial  or 
photo-journalism  majors. 

•  The  44  schools  with  Negro 
enrollments  in  journalism  se¬ 
quences  account  for  70  per  cent 
of  the  6,418  students  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  survey. 

•  When  considering  only  those 
programs  with  Negro  majors, 
the  proportion  in  news-editorial 
and  photo-journalism  goes  from 
less  than  1  in  50  to  about  1  in 
35. 

sity  of  Detroit’s  Journalism  De- 
partment. 

Five  Ohio  Valley  newspapers 
are  supporting  the  workshop  at 
Ohio  University:  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  afid  the  Press,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  the  Dayton  Jonrnal- 
Herald;  the  Akron  Beacon-  \ 
Journal;  the  Yonnystoivn  Vin¬ 
dicator. 

Goals  of  the  workshop  pro¬ 
gram,  as  defined  by  Thomas  E. 
Engleman,  acting  director  of 
the  Newspaper  Fund,  are  these:  j 

•  To  instill  in  the  partici¬ 
pants  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  improving  communica-  ' 
tions  skills. 

•  To  explain  the  role  of  the 
newspaper  and  its  responsibility  | 
to  the  community  it  serves. 

•  To  expose  workshop  par¬ 
ticipants  to  the  opportunities 
and  challenges  of  newspaper  I 
careers. 

•  To  provide  some  practical 
experience  through  the  publica-  , 
tion  of  a  workshop  newspaper. 

• 

Loii^  service  noted  i 

Concord,  N.H. 

Guests  of  honor  at  the  State 
House  sesquicentennial  pro¬ 
gram  here  June  2  will  include 
Edward  J.  Gallagher,  publisher 
of  the  Laconia  Evening  Citizen, 
who  began  his  newspaper  career 
here  and  in  1907  was  covering 
the  Legislature.  He  is  said  to  ’ 
have  l)een  at  the  age  of  16  the  ; 
youngest  man  to  ever  handle  I 
that  assignment.  ! 


TOM  TIEDE 


Tom  Tiede  reports  from 
such  datelines  os  Con  Tho, 
East  Berlin,  Harlem  or 
Berkeley,  Calif.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  he  is  his  topic  is 
people — how  they  look,  act, 
think,  feel.  His  writing  is 
distinctive — but  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  than  his  style  is  his 
gift  for  penetrating  the 
emotional  fabric  of  his 
readers  Editors  the  country 
over  testify  to  the  power  of 
o  well-ployed  Tiede  story  in 
bringing  in  sacks  of  moil 
Bring  this  response  to  your 
newspaper  by  running  Tiede. 
You  get  him  three  times  a 
week  from  NEA 
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{Continued  from  page  15) 


in  Virginia:  $3  per  tabloid  page 
per  1,000.  Thus  an  eight  page 
tabloid  paper  of  5,000  copies 
would  cost  $120. 

A  Middlewestern  central  plant 
figures  printing  costs  this  way: 

Camera  work  and  materials, 
$3  per  page;  stock  and  ink, 
$1.50  per  page  per  thousand; 
press  and  overhead,  $12.50  per 
average  of  1,500  per  hour.  Thus 
a  10-page  paper  of  3,140  copies 
would  cost  $30  for  camera  work, 
$47.10  for  stock  and  ink,  2.1 
hours  of  press  time  at  $26.25, 
for  a  total  printing  bill  of 
$103.35. 

(4'iilr;il  plant  o|f‘ratioii 

James  M.  Gillentine,  owner  of 
Southwest  Offset  in  Hereford 
and  Amarillo,  Tex.,  is  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  most  experienced 
central  plant  operators  in  the 
nation.  He  acknowledges  that  a 
new  newspaper  or  shopper  could 
be  accomplished  for  as  little  as 
$2,000  investment  in  equipment, 
and  perhaps  around  $1,000  for 
a  person  who  knew  the  business 
and  shopped  around  for  used 
equipment. 

He  warns  that  there  is  always 
a  need  for  operating  capital, 
and  there  is  no  substitute  for 
experience — he  would  not  rec¬ 
ommend  it  for  the  neophyte. 

“Let  me  also  point  out  that 
the  situation  would  not  Ik*  ideal,” 
he  says,  “since  the  one-man  or 
man-and-wife  publisher  would 
type  the  straight  matter  twice 
on  an  executive  model  IB.M 
typewriter,  and  spend  untold 
hours  at  the  headline  equipment. 
Eight  to  12  ]>ages  would  be  the 
maximum,  and  the  geneial  run 
would  be  4-6-8  pages  per  week. 
Otherwise,  he  would  do  well  to 
Ijorrow  money  and  buy  the 
proper  *Hiuipment.” 

Gillentine  estimates  that  gen¬ 
eral  typesetting  equipment 
cold  type  on  a  12-16  page 
weekly  with  an  occasional  24 
or  ,36  page  edition  would 
likely  run  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $14-16,000,  though  it  could  be 
accomplished  for  $12,000  down 
by  cutting  corners — and  perhaps 
half  these  amounts  on  second¬ 
hand  equipment.  paper  this 
size  without  receivables  would 
require  another  $8,0(»0  to  $10,000 
in  working  capital. 

While  IBM  and  other  type¬ 
writers  are  available  for  body 
composition,  )iarticularly  if  un¬ 
justified  (uneven)  right  margins 
are  used,  a  numlier  of  type¬ 
setters  have  Ijeen  developer!  by 
companies,  including  IBM,  es¬ 
pecially  for  offset  operation. 
.Among  the  more  widely  known 
are  V'ariTyi)er  and  Ju.stowriter. 

J6 


Prices  quoted  early  this  year  on 
a  VariTyper  1010,  for  body  type, 
was  $4,375  and  on  a  Headliner 
820,  for  display  type,  $1,375. 
These  machines  have  consider¬ 
able  flexibility  in  type  faces  and 
sizes. 

Kqiiipnicnl  ciiii  Im*  IcaxMl 

IB.M  and  some  of  the  other 
eiiuipment  are  also  available  on 
a  lease  basis.  One  publisher  cur¬ 
rently  is  l<*asing  advanced  IBM 
typesetting  r*quij)ment  for  $465 
a  month. 

Let  us  look  at  the  experiences 
in  the  case  histories  mentioned: 

Enersen  and  his  wife  decided 
to  establish  the  ('omnmnitg  Life 
in  McFarland,  Wis.,  on  a  part- 
time  basis  while  his  wife  and 
he  l)oth  continued  to  work  at 
full-time  jobs.  This  was  felt 
necessary  Itecause  the  business 
section  of  this  town  of  2,000  was 
very  small  due  to  the  proximity 
of  Madison.  They  anticipated  a 
very  small  newspaper  with  150 
to  200  inches  of  advertising  to 
start  but  were  pleased  to  aver¬ 
age  275  to  300  inches  i>er  week 
initiall.v. 

The  newspaper  was  started  in 
the  basement  of  their  home  and, 
as  i)reviously  stated,  had  $500 
capital,  plus  an  old  IBM  type¬ 
writer  and  a  leased  Filmotype 
to  do  their  composition.  Press- 
work  was  jobbed  out.  The 
Enersens  found  that  just  l)eing 
in  business  created  a  situation 
which  enabled  them  to  take  on 
printing  and  publication  work. 
They  were  forced  to  resign  from 
their  employment  within  a 
month  and  contribute  full  time 
to  the  business. 

Incniiie  rising  s|ea<lily 

.As  jn'eviously  reported, 
weekly  income  rose  from  $400  to 
$.'>(KI  at  the  In'ginning  to  $1,200 
to  $1,.300  and  is  rising  steadily. 
Their  new  Monona  newspaper 
could  jmssibly  double  this  figure 
within  a  year. 

The  Enersens  moved  from  the 
basement  to  an  office  in  six 
months.  Since  then  they  have 
doubled  their  space  to  2,500 
.square  feet  for  office  and  plant 
and  will  need  more.  They  went 
from  the  IBM  typewriter  to  the 
new  manual  IB  Si  composer,  two 
compo.sers,  and  have  just  in¬ 
stalled  the  IB.M  magnetic  tape 
unit  to  replace  the  composers. 
They  have  added  a  Headliner  to 
their  Filmotype  for  display  tape. 
They  have  purcha.sed  a  process 
camera,  a  new  Multilith,  a  used 
Harris  17x22  press,  a  plate 
maker  and  other  ecjuipment. 

The  corporation  now  employs 
.seven  full  and  five  part-time  em¬ 
ployes  to  produce  three  weeklies, 
three  bi-weeklies  and  several 
monthlies.  They  own  only  the 
two  weeklies  and  do  the  rest  for 
other  owners. 


The  newspaper  was  initially 
distributed  by  third  class  mail. 
The  Enerst'ns  inserted  envelopes 
and  ads  in  the  newspaper  selling 
subscriptions  from  the  start. 
They  applied  for  a  second  class 
permit  and  went  to  paid  circula¬ 
tion  within  seven  weeks.  The 
Monona  paper  is  to  l>e  distrib¬ 
uted  by  carrier.  The  Enersens 
will  go  to  paid,  carrier-collected 
circulation  on  this  newsjiaper  as 
soon  as  the  carrier  system  is  op¬ 
erating  properly.  They  jilan  to 
supplement  that  area  by  deliver¬ 
ing  an  advertising  section  to 
those  who  do  not  sub.scribe. 

In  a  ncH  coiiiiiiiiiiily 

Dunham  had  planned  to  take 
his  .Air  Force  pay  accumulation 
and  "go  to  Colorado  and  try  to 
find  a  town  that’s  new.”  But  his 
former  boss  told  him  about  a 
nearby  town  south  of  Milwaukee 
that  had  just  incorjiorated  as  a 
city  and  had  a  General  Motors 
electronics  plant  alxiut  to  start. 
Dunham  checked  it  out  and  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  a  paper  in  this 
rural  community  a  few  minutes 
from  his  hometown. 

He  bought  a  VariTyper  and 
Headliner,  each  new,  jiaying 
one-third  down  on  their  com¬ 
bined  $3,300  purchase  price 
(this  was  1956).  He  renteil  a 
one-room  building  next  to  a 
service  station,  bought  two  $4 
desks  at  the  Goodwill  outlet  ami 
(Kids  and  ends,  like  glue,  from 
an  office  supply  store.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  printer  he  knew 
at  Burlington,  45  minutes  south¬ 
west  of  Oak  Creek,  to  print  the 
paper  offset. 

With  the  help  of  a  halftime 
office  girl  Dunham  turned  in  his 
first  month  in  the  hlack  in  June 
of  19.56,  four  months  after  the 
first  issue  appeared.  This  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  hire  an  ad 
man,  whpm  he  allowed  to  buy  in 
as  a  partner.  Both  men — then 
bachelors — initiall.v  drew  $70  to 
$80  a  week. 

.  They  now  have  a  new  building 
valued  at  $70,000  (half  still  on 
mortgage),  a  second  Headliner, 
a  second  (u.sed)  VariTyper, 
three  sets  of  Justowriters,  and  a 
21-inch  camera.  They  farmed 
out  the  printing  for  12>i  years 
until  late  last  year  when  they 
installed  a  three  unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  web  offset  press. 

They  have  12  full-time  em¬ 
ployes,  including  the  two  owners, 
ami  .35-part-time.  Aiound  1960 
they  started  in  the  nearby,  less- 
lural  but  paper-less  suburbs  the 
Greendale  Village  Life  and 
Greenfield  Obt^erver.  They  have 
added  a  shopper,  turned  it  into 
a  newspaper  and  purcha.sed 
the  competing  newspaper  and 
merged  them.  Their  towns  are 
basically  blue-collar  suburbs  of 
Milwaukee,  though  several  have 
an  abundance  of  engineers  and 


white  collar  types. 

Dunham  believes  “the  trick  is 
to  find  a  community  with  g  eat 
potential  that  you  can  walk  into, 
instead  of  buy  into.” 

Bought  a  ‘lax  problem' 

By  contrast,  McReynold-  of 
Stratford,  Tex.,  bought  from  a 
previous  owner  who  had  a  tax 
problem”  and  didn’t  want  any 
down  payment.  One  of  his  or¬ 
iginal  three  partners  took  the 
printing  end  of  the  business 
and  McReynolds  eventually 
bought  out  the  third  man. 

McReynolds  switched  to  olT.set, 
started  only  with  typewriters. 
In  a  little  more  than  a  yeai  he 
purchased  Justowriters  and 
other  machinery  for  a  total  out¬ 
lay  of  $13, .500  and  began  his 
own  pasteup.  He  and  his  wife 
did  all  the  work. 

McReynolds  notes  that  it  is 
getting  much  tougher  to  start 
a  paper  but  that  if  he  had  to  do 
it  over  “I’d  look  for  a  rundown 
letterpress  operation  that  could 
lie  switched  to  offset  where  you 
can  get  in  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  that  has  availability  to  a 
central  plant.” 

When  Pratt  bought  the  Itimn, 
County  Shopper  in  Belvidere, 
111.,  in  1948,  it  had  only  a  few 
accounts  receivable,  a  mailing 
list  and  permit,  and  sotne  good¬ 
will. 

“Nearly  everybody  in  the 
community  gave  me  six  months 
liefore  I  would  go  broke,”  he 
admits. 

He  purchased  a  hand  operated 
adding  machine  and  borrowed  an 
old  used  typewriter.  .At  that 
time  his  paper  was  printed  by 
letter  press  with  all  bills  C.O.D. 

“For  several  years,  only  my 
wife  and  myself  operated  out 
of  our  ba.sement  office  working 
many  a  night  all  night  without 
sleep,”  he  reports.  “After  work¬ 
ing  about  100  hours  a  week,  we 
then  worried  almut  our  cus¬ 
tomers  paying  their  bills.” 

More  help,  le»  work 

In  194!>,  the  Shopper  was 
converted  to  offset.  In  March  of 
1961  Pratt  moved  the  office  out 
of  their  home  to  a  downtown 
location  and  in  Septemlier  of 
1961  took  in  a  full  partner. 
Counting  his  partner  and  him¬ 
self,  five  full-time  employes  and 
four  part-time  produce  the  pub¬ 
lication.  'I'hanks  to  increased 
hel])  and  additional  capital,  the 
work  week  has  lieen  reduced  to 
between  1(1  and  1 1  hours  per 
week. 

Curran  got  into  the  publish¬ 
ing  business  accidentally.  He  Im-- 
eame  a  candidate  for  town 
council  in  Vienna,  Va.,  and 
while  buying  some  political  ads 
in  the  Adrertixer,  was  offered 
the  paper. 

(Coutiuiied  on  next  page) 
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Starting  paper 

(C^mtinued  from  page  36) 


With  a  down  payment  bor¬ 
rowed  from  a  friend,  he  bought 
what  amounted  to  almost  en¬ 
tirely  good  will. 

"The  only  equipment  was  a 
few  old  mat  books,”  Curran  re¬ 
lates.  “The  good  will  consisted 
of  good  community  standing  and 
entree  to  almost  every  merchant 
in  the  growing  business  com- 
I  munity  of  a  prosperous  town  of 
1 16,000.” 

Curran  lost  the  election  but 
the  Advertiser  turned  out  to  be 
a  success  and  continues  to  grow. 

I  This  is  despite  competition  from 
t«’o  area  weeklies,  a  northern 
Virginia  daily,  an  aggressive 
area  radio  station  and  three 
^  Washington  dailies. 

'  “Throughout  this  whole  affair 
my  only  real  help  has  been  my 
wife,”  Curran  reports.  A  young 
man  with  a  crew  of  carrier  boys 
I  delivers  the  papers. 

Copy  is  set  in  type  by  the  hot 
lead  method  and  Curran  and  his 
wife  paste  up  the  proofs,  “most 
I  of  the  time  until  the  wee  hours 
[Monday  night.”  The  paper  is 
'  printed  offset  in  Manassas. 

[  Hard  job  but  amusing 

All  has  not  been  easy.  Editor- 
publishers  recall  being  run  over 
at  football  games  while  trying 
to  take  pictures,  leaving  the 
slide  in  the  camera  and  failing 
to  gee  that  “great”  shot,  and  the 
little  old  lady  who  called  on 
New’  Year's  morning  at  5  a.  m. 
to  place  a  w’ant  ad  because  she 
was  going  to  be  gone  and 
wanted  to  make  sure  it  was  put 
in  that  week’s  paper. 

Others  recall  putting  film  in 
the  hypo  first  rather  than  in  the 
developer,  phone  calls  at  3:30 
asking,  “where  were  you  at  3 
for  that  presentation  and 
photo?”,  and  the  family  dog 
getting  into  a  box  of  negatives 
and  chewing  them  up. 

One  recalls  a  town  official  de¬ 
dining  to  answer  “hello”  when 
they  met  at  the  post  office  each 
morning.  This  was  finally 
noticed  by  the  townspeople,  who 
started  to  wait  around  for  the 
publisher  and  official  to  meet  on 
the  street  to  see  what  xvould 
happen.  This  went  on  more  than 
a  year  until  finally  the  official 
gave  a  “hello”  in  return. 

Why  do  all  these  people  put 
up  with  the  hard  work  and  long 
hours? 

In  a  bind  like  everyone 

Enersen  says: 

“There  are  only  two  reasons 
fhy  I  have  star^  new  publi- 
mtions.  One  is  because  I  am 
mazy  enough  to  be  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  I  enjoy  it. 


The  other  is  that  I  enjoy  a 
situation  that  provides  me  a 
challenge  in  my  chosen  field,  one 
that  I  can  make  all  the  decisions 
and  not  be  handicapped  by  the 
styles  and  customs  of  a  news¬ 
paper  that  has  been  in  existence 
for  many  years.” 

McReynolds  sometimes 
wonders: 

“We  are  in  a  bind  now  like 
most  everyone  but  we  have  man¬ 
aged  to  reduce  our  notes,  keep 
relatively  current  on  our  bills 
and  reduce  the  machinery  prin¬ 
cipal  and  try  to  raise  four 
kiddoes  on  what  we  make  out  of 
the  paper  ...  is  this  black,  red 
or  white?” 

But  then  he  quickly  adds: 

“We  can  always  use  a  couple 
of  thousand  bucks  but  if  you 
don’t  mind  the  long  hours,  ulcers 
and  mad  subscribers  it  is  a  good 
life.  Personally,  I  wouldn’t 
swap  it  for  anything  else.  I’ve 
kicked  around  in  the  field  a 
good  bit  since  grraduating  from 
Texas  A&M — worked  on  week¬ 
lies,  semi-weeklies,  dailies  and  a 
magazine,  but  still  prefer  a 
weekly  to  anything  I’ve  done. 
Now  I’ve  been  my  own  boss  so 
long  I  doubt  if  I  could  work  for 
anyone  else.” 

• 

Field  papers  boost 
reporter  pay  to  $263 

A  reporter  top  minimum  of 
$263,  up  $58  and  the  highest  in 
any  newspaper  contract,  was 
negotiated  by  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  a  three-year 
settlement" at  the  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  highest  previously  nego¬ 
tiated  scale  in  a  guild  con¬ 
tract  was  $260  at  the  Washmg- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star. 

The  terms  in  Chicago  pro¬ 
vide  a  $60  increase  for  the  top 
editors’  group,  whose  minimum 
will  rise  to  $295,  and  for  copy 
readers,  whose  top  will  go  to 
$275.  Final  increases  are  effec¬ 
tive  March  1,  1971. 

General  increases  range  from 
$24  for  those  earning  less  than 
$125  to  $56  for  those  earning 
$250  and  over.  Employes  will 
receive  additional  increases  to 
compensate  for  any  rise  over 
four  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
living  either  this  year  or  next. 

The  reporter  starting  min¬ 
imum  is  increased  $40,  to  $180. 
• 

Reporter  elected 

Don  D.  Wright,  34,  reporter, 
Seattle  Times,  was  elected  to  the 
city  council  here  in  a  ballot 
victory  over  Robert  Perry, 
Washington  State  representa¬ 
tive.  He  is  the  second  Times 
reporter  named  to  public  office 
during  recent  years.  Don 
Magnuson  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1952  and  served  five 
terms. 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Out  Slumming 

Let  us  take  a  little  tour  through  the  morning  paper,  on  the 
chance  that  the  roadblocks  and  potholes  we  encounter  there 
will  constitute  a  good  sample  of  the  hazards  attendant  on 
reading  the  daily  press. 

“The  lowest  divorce  rate  .seems  to  be  among  couples,  both 
of  whom  have  had  a  college  education.”  The  presence  of  the 
comma  exemplifies  the  widespread  ignorance  among  writers 
and  copyreaders  alike  of  the  difference  between  a  restructive 
and  a  nonrestrictive  modifier.  If  a  relative  clause  is  nonre- 
strictive  (or  some  say  nondefining),  the  fact  is  indicated  by 
settng  it  off  with  a  coma.  One  test  of  the  nonrestrictive 
clause  is  that  it  can  be  dropped,  since  it  is  not  essential  to 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  but  merely  adds  descriptive  in¬ 
formation.  But  if  we  drop  the  clause  in  this  instance,  we  get 
“The  lowest  divorce  rate  seems  to  be  among  couples.”  Indis¬ 
putable,  but  also  meaningless,  since  the  highest  divorce  rate 
is  among  couples  too. 

*  *  * 

“He  had  an  unusually  wide  ‘scatter’  of  achievement  in  the 
various  tests.”  Why  the  quotation  marks  around  scatter"! 
Well,  the  reason  is  the  usual  one  for  the  unwarranted  quota¬ 
tion  marks  around  words  or  phrases  that  pockmark  the  daily 
press.  The  writer  probably  considered  scatter  slang  as  a 
noun,  and  felt  obliged  to  apologize  for  it.  Even  if  he  had 
been  right,  however,  the  principle  in  this  connection  is  that 
if  a  slang  expression  suits  the  writer’s  purpose,  as  it  well 
may,  it  should  be  used  without  apology.  What  excuse  can  be 
given  for  using  an  expression  one  feels  he  must  apologize 
for?  Scatter  in  this  sense,  however,  far  from  being  slang,  is 
a  technical  term.  Webster  defines  it  as  “the  state  or  extent 
of  being  scattered;  specif:  the  dispersion  of  observations  in 
a  frequency  of  distribution  measured  by  the  coefficient  of 
variations.”  I  am  convinced  that  the  reflex  action  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  reporter  or  copyreader,  upon  encountering  a  term  with 
which  he  is  unfamiliar,  is  to  clap  quotation  marks  around  it, 
instead  of  looking  it  up.  He  would  be  stunned  to  discover  how 
many  of  the  terms  he  is  apologizing  for  are  standard. 

*  *  • 

“This  particular  evening  proved  to  be  apocryphal  if  not 
symptomatic  of  a  deep  malaise”  (from  a  review  of  a  play). 
Apocryphal  means  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  it  is  impossible 
(for  me,  at  least)  even  to  guess  what  the  writer  had  in  mind. 
But  apocryphal  is  not  an  everyday  word,  and  thus  the  writer 
(and  copyreader)  had  no  excuse  for  failing  to  resolve  any 
doubt  of  its  meaning.  . 

•  *  * 

“Standing  four  stories  tall,  its  ground  level  is  almost  all 
open  area”  (from  a  description  of  a  new  building  constructed 
on  stilts).  Here  we  have  a  dangler,  since  of  course  the  build¬ 
ing’s  ground  level  could  under  no  circumstances  be  four 
stories  tall.  Undangled:  “The  building  stands  four  stories 
tall,  and  its  ground  level  is  almost  all  open  area”;  or  “Stand¬ 
ing  four  stories  tall,  the  building  is  almost  all  open  area  at 
the  ground  level.” 

*  *  * 

“She  has  had  an  emotional  disagreement  with  her  parents, 
most  likely  over  a  boy-friend  they’ve  forbade  her  to  see.” 
Have  forbade  is  about  as  good  English  as  have  saio;  have 
forbidden. 

•  *  * 

“The  building  will  be  made  of  glass  and  the  walls  will  re¬ 
flect  its  actual  surroundings.”  Why  actual’,  why  not  simply 
reflect  its  surroundings'!  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  the 
reporter  is  up  to  the  old  journalistic  trick  of  jazzing  up  the 
copy,  hoping  to  make  the  reader  fall  out  of  his  chair  or  at 
least  gasp. 
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PRINTER  TO  PUBLISHER;  50  YEARS 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

When  the  newspaper  career 
of  a  man  spans  50  years  it  rep¬ 
resents  more  than  just  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  It  represents  a  fund 
of  knowledge  about  a  field  that 
in  some  ways  hasn’t  changed  at 
all  but  in  other  ways  is  trans¬ 
mogrified. 

G.  Russell  Phinney,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Citizen 
Group  Newspapers,  in  Boston's 
Brookline  suburbs  was  a  19- 
year-old,  fresh  out  of  the  army 
and  World  War  I  when  in  1919 
he  began  training  as  a  typeset¬ 
ter  for  a  book  publishing  firm 
in  Boston. 

Fifty  years  later,  Phinney 
was  honored  at  a  dinner  at¬ 
tended  by  100  persons  from  the 
graphics  and  publishing  fields. 
Impressive  were  the  congratu¬ 
latory  telegrams  received  from: 
President  Nixon;  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe; 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy; 
Governor  Francis  W.  Sargent; 
Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White, 
and  other  dignitaries. 

Money  largest  problem 

Looking  at  today’s  news¬ 
papers  Phinney  says  the  biggest 
problem  facing  them  is  money — 
money  for  equipment,  money 
for  competent  help.  “The  big 
cities  are  losing  their  papers 
and  it  all  comes  down  to  the 
fact  that  it  costs  a  heck  of  a 
lot  to  put  out  good  papers,” 
Phinney  said,  “you  have  to  pay 
if  you  want  to  keep  them  (good 
staff  members).  You  don’t  make 
money  from  subscriptions  but 
you  need  the  circulation  to  get 
ads.” 

Considering  his  long  career  in 
publishing,  Phinney  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  newcomer  to  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  Until  just  15  years  ago  he 
dealt  entirely  with  free  or 
“give-away”  papers. 

He  originally  worked  as  a 
printer  for  the  Cambridge 
(Mass.)  Chronicle  around  1920, 
but  soon  took  on  partners  and 
opened  the  free  Cambridge  Sun. 

Surprising  to  those  who  think 
that  free  papers  are  new  on  the 
scene,  the  idea  for  the  Sun,  says 
Phinney,  came  from  the  Mel¬ 
rose  (Mass.)  Free  Press,  which 
opened  in  1901  and  is  still  in 
operation. 

Son  did  well 

The  Sun  did  so  well  that  it 
eventually  took  over  its  com- 
])etitor,  the  Chronicle,  but  by 
that  time,  1929,  Phinney  had 
left  to  join  with  the  Brookline 


Citizen,  another  free  paper,  as 
advertising  manager. 

Phinney,  with  two  partners, 
soon  had  a  group  going  with  the 
creation  of  the  Roxbury  Citi¬ 
zen,  the  Jamaica  Plains  Citizen, 
and  the  Allston-Brighton  Citi¬ 
zen,  all  in  the  Boston  area. 

“Partnership  problems,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Phinney,  eventually 
forced  a  split  up,  and  he  was 
left  with  the  Brookline  and  Alls¬ 
ton-Brighton  papers. 

“We  (Phinney  and  one  of  his 
former  partners)  went  into 
competition  against  each  other,” 
he  recounts,  “and  we  both  went 
broke.” 

After  an  “agreement”  with 
his  former  partner,  Phinney  put 
his  papers  on  a  working  basis, 
and  in  1931  bought  the  Brook¬ 
line  Chronicle  and  the  Brighton 
Item,  forming  the  Allston- 
Brighton  Citizen  Item  (current 
circulation  about  11,000)  and 
the  Brookline-Chronicle-Citizen 
(circ.  10,000),  two  of  the  four 
papers  now  owned  by  the  Citizen 
Group. 

More  recently,  1967,  Phinney 
bought  the  Back  Bay  Ledger- 
Beacon  Hill  Times  (circulation 
about  7,000). 

Free  papers  doomed 

With  his  long  history  in  the 
free  newspaper  business  what 
does  Phinney  think  of  them 
now?  Not  much.  “The  day  of 
the  free  paper  is  over,”  he  says. 
“You  can’t  be  all  thingfs  to  all 
men. 

“I  still  think  (stemming  from 
his  decision  to  go  to  paid  cir¬ 
culation  15  years  ago)  a  free 
paper  can’t  put  out  a  good  prod¬ 
uct  and  stay  in  business.  They 
can’t  g;et  the  news  from  the- 
radio  so  they  need  an  editorial 
staff  and  free  papers  can’t 
afford  it.  And  whether  free 
papers  are  read  is  still  another 
question.” 

Phinney  isn’t  entirely  out  of 
the  “give-away”  field.  His  print¬ 
ing  plant  turns  out  two  publica¬ 
tions  called  the  Peddler  and  the 
Northeast  Skier.  The  Peddler  is 
a  listing  of  want  ads  taken 
from  the  Citizen’s  weekly 
papers  and  distributed  on  Sat¬ 
urdays  free  to  local  retail  busi¬ 
nesses  where  they  are  available 
to  customers.  This  “supple¬ 
ment”  is  a  package  deal  for  the 
classified  section. 

The  skiing  magazine  is  print¬ 
ed  during  the  winter  months 
and  is  distributed  locally  and  at 
ski  lodges. 


ON  HIS  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  in  the  publishing  business,  G. 
Russell  Phinney,  left,  was  presented  with  a  plaque  by  Massachusetts 
State  Senator  Beryl  W.  Cohen. 


When  Phinney  picked  up  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Item  in  1931, 
he  also  picked  up  their  hot-type 
printing  shop. 

The  Citizen’s  papers  are  now 
all  jobbed  out  to  two  photo-off¬ 
set  printing  plants  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area,  even  though  the  Citi¬ 
zen  group  still  owns  its  letter- 
press. 

The  Citizen  Group  has  been 
gradually  converting  to  offset 
over  the  past  few  years  and 
now  has  a  complete  offset  op¬ 
eration  short  of  platemaking 
and  a  press.  Phinney  says  a 
Goss  press  is  in  the  offing, 
meanwhile  the  printers  receive 
Citizen  papers  in  page  negative 
form. 

Speaking  as  an  old  hot  metal 
linecasting  man,  Phinney  says 
of  offset,  “It  hasn’t  shown  a  lot 
of  savings  but  it  has  given  good 
reproduction  and  flexibility.” 

Confesses  amazement 

He  confesses  to  amazement 
over  the  new  equipment  used  to 
print  his  own  papers.  His  son, 
Fred  N.  Phinney,  who  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  runs  most  of  the 
operation,  which  prompts  the 
senior  Phinney  to  advise,  “It’s 
gfood  to  have  a  son  come  along 
about  half  way  though  your 
career.” 

The  Citizen  Group  utilizes  a 
Photon  713-10  typesetter  coor¬ 
dinated  with  an  IBM  1130  com¬ 
puter  and  a  Fairchild  tape 
puncher.  All  editorial  and  pro¬ 
duction  work  on  the  Citizens’ 
publications  is  done  in  the 
Brookline  Office. 

Like  many  publishers,  Phin¬ 
ney  has  found  that  a  printing 
operation  can  sometimes  make 
up  for  losses  in  advertising 
revenue. 

In  Phinney’s  case  some  of  the 
Boston  department  stores  and 
food  chains  pulled  advertising 
from  local  papers  to  begfin  dis¬ 
tributing  their  own  third  class 


and  controlled  circulation  pub] 
lications.  As  a  result  Citizen 
Group  lost  some  ad  revenue  but 
made  up  for  it  by  doing  th^ 
printing  of  these  advertisina 
circulars.  ' 

I 

’Papers  better  now* 

Comparing  today’s  newspapers 
with  those  of  other  years,  Phin 
ney  says,  “We  thought  we  were 
putting  out  good  papers  whe; 
we  were  free  but  looking  bar! 
now  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“Editorially  we  now  have  ti 
become  involved,  we  must  dii 
out  facts  concerning  the  cor 
munity  and  try  to  be  helpful 

“A  local  weekly  newspaper,' 
Phinney  says,  “should  be 
showcase  of  small  happening 
for  small  people.  Names  mai 
news  and  we  get  in  as  man 
names  as  possible. 

“Weeklies,  if  they  are  goin 
to  exist  under  the  guns  of  bi 
dailies,  must  be  good,”  say 
Phinney  who  comments  abou 
competition  from  other  week 
lies:  “If  you  are  doing  a  goo 
job  you  don’t  need  competition. 

An  indication  of  how  “good 
a  newspaper  is  can  be  measure 
in  some  degree  by  what  oth- 
newspaper  people  think  of  it 

Awarded  Golden  Quill 

In  1966  the  International  Coi 
ference  of  Weekly  Newspape' 
Editors  awarded  Owen  J.  H( 
Namara,  Citizen  Group  man 
aging  editor,  a  Golden  Qui 
Award  for  editorial  writinj 
McNamara’s  entry  was  entitle* 
“Peace  In  The  World — Too  Fa 
Beyond  Our  Reach.” 

Phinney  feels  that  anoth* 
problem  facing  newspapers  i 
that  there  aren’t  enough  rea( 
ers.  “Many  of  the  big  paper 
are  folding  because  there  area 
enough  readers  to  go  around, 
in  his  view.  “People  just  don 
have  time  to  read  too  many  pul 
lications.” 
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Equipment 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

be  most  suited  to  the  needs  of 
daily  newspapers  that  use  only 
one  or  two  plates. 

At  present  the  cost  of  mater¬ 
ials  runs  to  $3.50  per  press  plate 
and  this  makes  Letterflex  too 
expensive  where  metro  papers 
require  a  considerable  number 
of  duplicate  press  plates. 

“It  is  questionable,”  ANPA/ 
RI  advised,  “that  metropolitan 
newspapers  can  use  Letterflex 
on  their  entire  production.” 

Automated  engraving  system 

The  Hylox  conference  was 
turned  over  to  discussion  of  an 
automated  engraving  system, 
designed  by  Master  Etching  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  which  claims  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  process  plates  in  ll*^ 
minutes  with  a  one-plate-per- 
minute  production  movement. 

The  system,  described  by 
William  C.  Guenst  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Master,  involves  eight 
steps,  all  of  which  employ  proven 
principles  in  engraving.  The 
automation  of  these  principles 
is  the  new  concept,  he  said. 

Currently  the  system  exists 
only  on  paper,  but  Guenst  said 
Master  would  go  ahead  with  a 
prototype  if  at  least  six  pub¬ 
lishers  expressed  interest.  Re¬ 
portedly,  after  the  meeting, 
ffcur  “major”  papers  did  re¬ 
spond. 

The  eight  components  to  the 
system  are: 

•  Automatic  scrubber  and 
plate  sensitizer,  capable  of  proc¬ 
essing  25  plates  in  90  minutes. 
Daily  production  requirements 
will  determine  time  of  coating. 

•  Automatic  exposure  unit 
which  incorporates  electrostatic 
film  to  plate  contact,  pulsed 
xenon  ultra-violet  light  system, 
and  an  automatic  film  separator 
and  stacker.  Speed:  one  minute 
and  15  seconds. 

•  Automatic  developing  for 
PVA  incorporates  the  necessary 
developing  stages  of  water  de¬ 
velop,  chromic  acid  hardening, 
water  rinsing,  air  knife  drying, 
infra-red  resist  fusement,  cool¬ 
ing,  and  connection  to  necessary 
inspection  conveyance.  Time : 
two  minutes  40  seconds. 

•  Automatic  conveyor  with 
sufficient  time  for  inspection 
and  re-touching.  The  time  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  quality  of  prior 
preparation  steps. 

•  Automatic  etcher  inclusive 
of  temperature  controlled  water 
feed,  acid  and  powderless  etch 
additive,  incorporating  a  heat¬ 
ing  cycle  for  fusing  re-touching 
materials,  descum  plate  for 
cleanliness  of  etching,  seven 
high-speed  etch  chambers  with 


optimum  paddle  and  plate  mo¬ 
tion,  temperature  control  sys¬ 
tem  and  automatic  dispensing 
of  chemicals  to  each  chamber. 
A  water  rinse  and  knife  dry 
stage  are  included  so  plate  is 
ready  for  any  further  stages  of 
processing.  Time:  seven  minutes 
and  30  seconds. 

•  Water  cooling  unit  for 
temperature  control  of  etching 
machine. 

•  Bulk  acid  storage  system 
for  economical  purchase  of 
etchant. 

•  Automatic  neutralization 
and  separation  of  etching  addi¬ 
tives,  metal  salts,  and  neutral¬ 
izing  agents. 

• 

Guild  strike  goes  on, 
papers  are  published 

Erie  Pa. 

The  strike  called  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  against  the  Erie 
Morning  News  and  Times  last 
March  6  was  still  on  this  week 
with  the  publishers  holding  out 
against  demands  for  higher  pay 
and  fringe  benefits,  including 
hospitalization. 

Joining  the  strike,  in  a  con¬ 
tract  dispute  of  their  own,  are 
members  of  the  stereotypers 
union.  Other  craft  unions  have 
honored  picket  lines  but  the 
newspapers  have  continued  to 
publish  a  limited  edition,  with¬ 
out  advertising,  with  the  help  of 
management  personnel  and 
about  a  dozen  employes  who  re¬ 
mained  on  their  jobs. 

The  top  minimum  wage  for 
editorial  workers  under  the 
Guild  contract  that  expired  last 
August  31  was  $159.50  a  week. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(N*w  York  Stock  Exchanga) 


April  22  April  30 

Barkay  Photo  .  2$!/]  2S'/i 

BoIm  Cascada  .  72  7I'A 

Capital  Citiat  Bdcttq .  72  73  f 

Cowlas  Commons  .  14  l4'/i  AvFJ 

Crowall  Colliar  .  3i%  38% 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  42%  47% 

Cutlar  Hammar  .  3S*/i  38% 

Dayco  Corp .  4 1 'A  42'^ 

Eastman  Kodak  .  72%  74 

Eltra  Corp .  34'/i  3S*/t  Pei 

Fairchild  Camara  .  8M/j  88% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  .  141/,  13%  press 

Gannatt  Co .  37  37  ^Mav 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  44%  W/i 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  .  44'/]  47 

Harris  Intartypa  .  4B%  71 

inmont  .  24%  25 

Intarnational  Papar  .  44  45'/| 


Pepsi  doffs 
the  sneakers 
for  ad  run 

By  Susan  Pilchik 


Pepsi-Cola  Company  held  a 
press  conference  Thursday 
(May  1)  at  the  Regency  Hotel 
in  New  York  to  say:  “Ya-hoo! 
.  .  .  We’ve  got  that  barefoot 
feeling.”  Paraphrased — it  meant 


Kimbariy  Clark  .  74'A  74%  Pepsi  is  re-introducing  its 

Tima'* IK?"'?.*.**.". 44%  n%  "  flavored  soft  drink, 

Timas  Mirror  ”!!!!.!!. .  441/2  43'/]  Mountain  Dew,  at  a  cost  of 


(Amarican  Stock  Exchanga)  than  $5  million  with  the 

Digital  Equipmant  .  151  143%  help  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 

Ehr^iflich  •  Pli^to-  m-a  m  *  Osborn  Inc  the  agency  which 

M  LA-_  •  lAlt.  BTI/-  av  V  aa  1 


R.  Hoa  8  Co .  1^,  17% 

Milgo  Elactronics  .  24%  27% 

N.Y.  Timas  .  50  50 

Papart,  Koanig,  Lois  .  14%  14 

Wood  Industrias  .  17  14% 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  .  38  42 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  .  34'/]  34 

Dow  Jonas  .  IIS'/]  117 

Downa  Comms .  30  30 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  .  28'/]  24*% 

Gray  Advtg .  14%  l8'/4 

Hurlatron  .  8%  10% 

Ogiivy,  Hathar  .  24%  24% 

Photon  .  24%  24% 

Post  Corp .  23  23 

Richmond  Nawspapars  .  30%  32% 

(Canadian  Eschanga) 

Abitibi  .  11%  11% 

B.  C.  Forast  .  38  34 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  .  28  27*/] 

MacMillan,  Blo^al  .  37  38'% 


Cowles  firm  turns 
corner  to  a  profit 


17%  created  Pepsi’s  successful  “Girl 
Watchers”  and  “Pour  it  On” 
14  campaigns. 

14%  rpj^g  drive,  which  begins 
May  9,  has  been  designed 
around  a  “one-sight,  one-sound” 
17  concept,  and  Pepsi  will  be  con- 
veying  that  certain  barefoot 
i»A  feeling  initially  to  more  than 
500  local  bottlers  around  the 
24%  country  with  newspaper  and 
tv  advertising.  According  to 
Charles  Thomas,  brand  manager 
for  Mountain  Dew,  this  “area 
39'*  concept”  will  provide  greater 
yj/j  market  penetration  for  the  local 
_  dealer  in  the  re-introduction  of 
the  product. 

For  newspapers  there  are 
three  1000-line  black-and-white 
ads  featuring  two  ladies,  some 


RNl  earnings  jump 
ahead  of  1968  net 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1969, 
earnings  per  share  of  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.  increased  25.5 
percent  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  Alan  S.  Donnahoe, 
president  of  the  company,  re¬ 
ported. 

Total  revenues  were  $11.7 
million,  an  increase  of  14.9  per¬ 
cent  over  last  year.  Pre-tax  in¬ 
come  was  $1.8  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  23.9  percent.  Net  in¬ 
come  after  taxes  was  $518,254 
or  36  cents  a  share  compared 
with  $411,471  or  29  cents  a 
share  in  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year. 

RNI  and  its  subsidiaries  now 
own  and  operate  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  WRNL-AM  and 
FM,  the  Southside  Virginian, 
Cablevision  of  Fredericksburg, 
Inc.  and  the  Beacon  Press  in 
Virginia;  and  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  the  Tampa  Times, 
WFLA-AM  and  FM  and 
WFLA-TV  in  Florida. 


Cowles  Communications  Inc.  discarded  sneakers  and  a  motor- 
got  out  of  the  red  in  the  first  cycle  policeman — all  barefooted, 
quarter  of  1969,  the  holders  of  The  campaign  was  introduced 
its  3,619,650  shares  of  common  to  local  bottlers  in  a  three-week 
stock  were  advised  this  week.  drive  earlier  this  month  and 

Net  income  for  the  period  the  response  at  the  local  level, 
through  March  31  amounted  to  according  to  a  Pepsi  spokesman, 
$12,000,  as  against  a  loss  of  is  already  high.  Dealers  have 
$576,000  in  the  corresponding  the  option  of  including  Moun- 
quarter  of  1968.  Revenues  were  •  tain  Dew  in  their  line-up  of 
up — $39  million  compared  with  products — and  Pepsi  will  sup- 
$38.1  million.  An  extraordinary  port  up  to  50  half  of  their  ad- 
credit  of  $384,000  resulted  from  vertising  efforts, 
sale  of  a  50  percent  interest  in  The  re-introduction  of  Moun- 
Topics  Publishing  Co.  to  Litton  tain  Dew^  is  the  result  of  a 
Industries  Inc.  history,  according  to  James 

•  Sommerall,  president  of  Pepsi- 

Thomson  purchages  Cola,  which  “has  no  parallel  in 

Pennsylvania  daily  Uk. 

Thomson  Newspapers  ac-  a  four-minute  miler  when  intro- 
quired  a  second  daily  in  Penn-  duced  in  1964,”  he  said.  “People 
sylvania  this  week — the  Valley  of  all  ages  caught  the  habit  and. 
Independent,  which  serves  the  during  the  first  year  of  intro- 
tri-city  area  of  Monessen,  duction,  sales  skyrocketed.  Then 
Charleroi  and  Donora,  with  something  happened.” 
circulation  of  about  17,000  Its  “hillbilly”  image,  he  said, 
evening.  which  seemed  to  evoke  a  certain 


circulation  of  about  17,000  Its  “hillbilly”  image,  he  said, 
evening.  which  seemed  to  evoke  a  certain 

The  former  owners — Harry  R.  envy  among  city  dwellers  for 
Pore  Jr.  and  William  H.  Pore,  the  free  and  easy-going  hill- 
principal  officers  of  Mon  Valley  billy  life,  apparently  ran  its 
Newspapers  Inc.  —  will  remain  course.  Now,  three  years  later, 
in  the  management  of  the  In-  a  campaign  will  be  stressing  the 
dependent,  it  was  announced,  “more  basic  ‘country’  feeling  — 
Hairy  Pore  is  editor  and  his  the  barefoot  feeling — in  order  to 
brother,  William,  is  general  identify  with  that  relaxing  hu- 
manager.  man  experience  enjoyed  by  all.” 
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Poems  by  Burroughs 
come  from  his  heart 


If  you  like  daily  verses  that 
extol  sentimentality  and  old- 
fashioned  virtues,  then  Ben  Bur¬ 
roughs  of  Cherry  Hill,  New 
Jersey,  is  your  man! 

Ben’s  daily  poem,  called 
Sketches  and  published  (via 
General  Features  Corp.)  in 
nearly  70  daily  newspapers 
from  Los  Angeles  to  London,  is 
tailor-made  for  folks  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  God,  goodness,  and 
“things  of  the  heart.” 

Averaging  about  20  lines, 
each  of  Ben’s  Sketches  consists 
of  one  long  paragraph  punctu¬ 
ated  with  three  dots  after  each 
line  and  a  rhyme  on  the  even 
lines.  Whatever  the  subject — 
puppy  love  or  old  age — Ben’s 
treatment  is  gentle  and  senti¬ 
mental. 

His  ability  to  spread  hope, 
cheer  and  inspiration  to  others 
through  a  daily  newspaper 
poem  shoulders  him  with  a  chal¬ 
lenging  responsibility.  The 
thousands  of  letters  he  receives 
from  the  millions  who  daily  read 
his  verses  are  dramatic  testi¬ 
monials  to  the  way  he  uses 
words  to  turn  darkness  into 
radiant  stardust  and  despair 
into  cheerful  optimism. 

His  verses  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  three  separate  hard¬ 
back  books  and  three  attractive 
gift  booklets.  The  first  book  was 
titled  Sketches;  the  second  was 
called  Sketches — Things  of  the 
Heart;  and  the  third  and  latest 
is  a  reprint  of  the  first  with  a 
new  cover,  put  out  for  readers 
who  missed  the  first  printing. 

It  was  in  his  first  book  of 
Sketches  that  Ben  summed  up 
how  he  feels  about  his  own 
poetry.  In  an  introductory  verse, 
he  ends  with  these  words: 

“.  .  .  Perhaps  you  think  these 
sentiments  .  .  .  Are  merely 
lofty  dreams  .  .  .  That  I  con¬ 
trive  to  make  of  life  ...  A  book 
of  happy  themes  .  .  .  But  there 
are  times  my  fingers  feel  .  .  . 
That  God  must  move  my  pen  . .  . 
For  how  else  could  a  guy  like 
me  .  .  .  Send  beauty  from  his 
den.” 

Writing  for  20  years 

To  date,  Ben  estimates  that 
more  than  7,000  pieces  of  his 
poetry  have  been  printed  during 
I  the  past  20  years.  He  receives 
75  letters  each  week  from  his 
readers. 

“Most  of  my  poetry,”  he  says, 
“touches  on  God,  love,  brother¬ 
hood,  and  nature.  About  one  in 


20  verses  is  suggested  by  a 
reader.  Occasionally,  I  cover  a 
current  even  that  has  wide  ap¬ 
peal.  Most  reviewers  of  the 
Sketches  books  are  complimen¬ 
tary.  A  few  call  my  verses 
‘square,’  but  I  feel  a  lot  of  my 
poetry  will  outlive  me.” 

His  talent  for  expressing 
what  he  calls  the  “things  of  the 
heart”  got  its  start  during  the 
Second  World  War.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  he 
wrote  verses  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  number  of  camp 
newspapers. 

Encouraged  by  editor 

“I  think  it  was  the  war  that 
created  in  me  the  desire  to  write 
poetry,”  he  confesses.  “It’s  a 
strange  paradox  that  peace  will 
often  bring  out  our  worst  quali¬ 
ties  while  war  will  bring  out 
our  best.  It  gave  me  a  new  per¬ 
spective,  and  I  wrote  what  I 
felt  and  what  I  thought  others 
felt.”  By  V-J  Day,  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  300  verses. 

With  the  war’s  end,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  job  as  a  copper¬ 
smith  at  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Yard.  In  the  evenings,  at  home, 
he  cultivated  the  habit  of  writ¬ 
ing  a  poem  a  day.  Within  two 
years,  he  had  amassed  800 
poems  on  almost  as  many  sub¬ 
jects. 

One  day  in  1948  he  decided  to 
make  the  rounds  of  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  newspaper  offices  to  see 


if  any  editor  would  use  his 
poetry. 

“The  first  one  to  show  any  in¬ 
terest,”  Ben  recalls,  “was  Sig 
Hagan  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  Not  only  did  he  take  the 
time  to  talk  with  me,  but  he 
actually  held  up  the  task  of  put¬ 
ting  out  a  newspaper  to  read  a 
dozen  or  so  of  my  poems. 

“He  must  have  been  im¬ 
pressed,  because  he  agreed  to 
publish  them  on  a  daily  basis, 
offering  me  a  dollar  for  each 
poem  used. 

“I  grabbed  the  offer.  How 
many  poets  get  the  chance  to 
write  and  get  paid  for  a  daily 
published  poem? 

For  one  year,  Ben  poured  out 
his  heart  into  his  poems.  Ap¬ 
preciative  response  from  read¬ 
ers  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
“Mr.  Hagan”  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  offer  Sketches  to  a  friend 
in  New  York  named  Harry 
Cook,  who  had  just  opened  a 
syndicate  firm  and  was  on  the 
lookout  for  new  features. 

“I  owe  a  lot  to  Harry  Cook,” 
says  Ben.  “He  took  Sketches 
and  within  a  year  had  .sold  it 
to  30  dailies,  including,  of 
course,  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.”  ' 

By  1951,  more  than  50  dailies 
were  using  Sketches,  despite  the 
stiff  competition  of  Edgar  Guest 
and  James  Metcalfe. 

How  does  one  explain  the 
many  Sketches  readers? 

Many  of  his  letters  come  from 
high  school  and  college  students. 

The  subjects  covered  range 
from  a  young  girl  weeping  over 
a  poem  about  mothers  to  a  teen¬ 
ager  who  thanked  Ben  for  a 
poem  called  “Stepping  Stones,” 
which  she  claimed  inspired  her 
to  continue  her  college  studies. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


POET  B«n  BurrouQht  fashions  bric-a-brac  from  driftwood. 
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tips  its  crown  to 

BOB  DUNN 

winner  of  the  National  Cartoonists  Society 

Best  Panel  of  tlie  Year  Award 

for 

THEY’LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME 

By  Boh  Dunn  and  Al  Scaduto 


THEY’LL  DO  IT  EVERY  TIME 

is  the  favorite  pin-up  feature  of 

639  newspapers 


Ben  Burroughs  Bahamas  puts  press 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Ben’s  poems  are  read  regu- 

larly  from  the  pulpits  of  many  i 


While  at  least  one  PLP  back¬ 
bencher  urged  that  a  newsman 
violating  the  new  bill  be  fined 
$1,000  in  addition  to  a  one-year 
House  ban,  cooler  heads  pre¬ 
vailed.  Senate  Vice  President 
Kendal  Isaacs  asked  his  col¬ 


churches.  A  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  minister  wrote:  “I  often 
use  them  or  refer  to  them  in  my 
sermons.  The  poem  on  ‘God 
Alone  Can  Say’  had  special 
meaning  for  me.” 

The  general  reaction  to  Ben’s 
poetry  might  be  summarized  in 
these  words  from  a  reader  liv¬ 
ing  in  California.  ‘‘In  this  trou¬ 
bled  world,  where  so  much  sin 
and  corruption  is  thrust  at  us 
from  every  direction,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  refreshing  to  look  forward 
to  the  lovely  tender  words  of 
your  Sketches.  We  could  all  do 
with  more  of  your  soothing,  un¬ 
complicated  verses  that  reflect 
a  gentle  nature  and  a  kindness 
too  often  ignored  by  so  many 
today.” 

The  letters  Ben  receives  are 
first  sent  to  the  editors  of  the 
papers  using  Sketches.  Once 
read,  the  editors  send  them  to 
General  Features  Corp.,  where 
they  are  looked  over  and  then 
forwarded  to  Ben’s  home. 

“Most  of  the  letters,”  Ben 
said,  “I  answer  personally,  some 
briefly  and  some  at  length.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  I  get  many  poems 
written  by  my  readers  who  ask 
my  opinion  of  their  poetic 
efforts.  Naturally,  I  respond  to 
these  generously.” 

If  you  were  to  obser\’e  Ben 
at  his  job  at  the  Philadelphia 
Defense  Personnel  Support  Cen¬ 
ter  or  at  his  Cherry  Hill  home, 
you  would  never  suspect  that 
among  his  talents  was  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  poetry.  When  he  isn’t 
wooing  the  poetic  music,  he  is 
helping  his  wife  Grace  around 
the  house,  or  fashioning  pieces 
of  driftwood  into  decorative 
bric-a-brac,  which  he  has  little 
trouble  selling. 

You  might  imagine  that  for 
one  who  writes  so  much  poetry, 
he  would  have  a  huge  library  of 
poetry  at  home.  Or,  that  when 
he  isn’t  rhyming  lines  he  is 
reading  the  works  of  other 
poets. 

“I  haven’t  read  any  poetry  in 
five  years,”  he  admitted  honest¬ 
ly.  “Most  of  my  heavy  poetry 
reading  was  done  as  a  student 
at  the  Philadelphia  Northeast 
High  School  before  1937.  My 
favorites  then  were  Stevenson, 
Browning,  Longfellow,  and  Poe. 
During  the  past  20  years.  I’ve 
read  a  lot  of  Robert  Service, 
Robert  Frost  and  Edgar  Guest.” 

Asked  to  compare  the  classic 
poets  with  those  on  the  contem¬ 
porary  scene,  he  noted  that  the 
cla.ssic  poets  emphasized  moods 
and  rh^hms  while  the  modem 
poets  combine  moods  with 
morals. 


By  Donn  Selhom 

Nassau 

Bahamas  newspapermen, 
labeled  “evil  pushers  of  the  pen” 
by  the  House  Speaker,  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  one-year  ban  from  the 
legislature  if  they  misreport  its 
proceedings. 

The  law  is  included  in  the  new 
Powers  and  Privileges  Act.  It 
amends  a  bill  that  gave  the 
Speaker  absolute  power  to  bar  a 
reporter  indefinitely  with  no 
recourse. 

The  new  ruling,  under  Sec¬ 
tion  28,  allows  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Assembly  to  expel  a 
newsman  or  give  him  a  second 
chance,  if  they  decide  the  re¬ 
porter’s  error  was  minor  and 
not  deliberate.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  reporter’s  news¬ 
paper  must  print  a  “satis¬ 
factory”  apology  before  he  can 
return  to  the  chamber. 

And  once  barred,  “all  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  such  news¬ 
paper”  could  be  excluded  via  a 
House  resolution. 

The  Bahamas  has  two  daily 
newspapers,  the  morning 
Guardian  and  afternoon  Trib¬ 
une,  both  located  in  Nassau. 

One  dissenter.  House  member 
Donald  d’Albenas,  condemned 
the  bill  as  “repugnant.” 

“It  is  shocking  to  realize,”  he 
said,  “that  this  might  actually 
be  the  last  day  in  the  life  of  our 
country  when  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  can  come  into  this 
chamber  and  make  an  honest 
misrepresentation  of  statements 
made.” 

d’Albenas  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Bahamian  Party  (UBP), 
which  was  ousted  in  a  1968 
election  by  the  colony’s  first 
black  government  in  300  years, 
the  Progressive  Liberal  Party 
(PLP)  headed  by  39-year-old 
Lynden  O.  Pindling. 

Not  free  to  distort 

Premier  Pindling  argfued  he 
wanted  to  distinguish  between 
press  freedom  and  license.  He 
said  the  press  was  “free”  to  re¬ 
port  on  the  legislature,  but  not 
to  distort  the  facts. 

The  original  bill  drew  global 
criticism,  including  protests 
from  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  and  the  Gemini 
News  Service,  an  agency  serving 
Commonwealth  countries.  How¬ 
ever,  few  readers  of  the  Tribune 
or  Guardian  opposed  the  bill  in 
letters  tc  he  editor. 

After  heavy  attacks,  especi¬ 
ally  by  the  Tribune’s  editor  and 
publisher,  Sir  Etienne  Dupuch, 


the  bill  was  sent  to  a  five-man 
select  committee  for  revision. 
This  resulted  in  the  amended 
bill,  which  the  Guardian  head¬ 
line  as  “Stiffer  Than  Original.” 

However,  before  a  newsman 
can  be  penalized  for  alleged 
misreporting,  his  report  will  be 
compared  to  a  Hansard,  an  of¬ 
ficial  record  of  parliamentary 
debates.  The  establishment  of  a 
Hansard  is  underway. 

When  the  axe  fell 

Those  unhappy  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  law  took  comfort  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  by  Sir  Etienne,  who  said 
of  the  old  procedure: 

“Until  the  PLP  came  to 
power  press  freedoms  in  the 
colony  were  never  challenged. 

“Representatives  of  the  press 
felt  they  had  a  ‘right’  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  House. 

“But  when  Mr.  Speaker 
(Alvin)  Braynen  mounted  the 
seat  to  power  he  changed  all 
this.  He  made  it  clear  that  the 
press  had  no  rights  in  the 
House.  He  apparently  felt  that 
the  House  was  his — and  that  the 
press  attended  only  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  sufferance. 

“He  informed  the  press  that 
in  the  future  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  reporter  to  have  a 
pass  signed  by  him  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  press  privileges  that 
had  never  before  come  into 
question. 

“He  informed  the  editors  of 
the  newspapers  that  they  should 
submit  the  names  of  reporters 
who  would  attend  meetings  of 
the  Hou^.  Tickets  were  issued 
to  staff  nominated  by  the  editors. 

“It  became  clear  from  the 
start  that  this  action  was  de¬ 
signed  to  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  on  the  press. 

“This  suspicion  soon  became 
fact  when  the  axe  fell  on  the 
neck  of  the  Guardian. 

“The  Speaker  didn’t  like  a 
silly  jibe  taken  at  him  by  a 
headline  in  the  Guardian 
(‘Subduedly  Braynen’). 

“He  promptly  cancelled  the 
newspaper’s  pass  to  the  House. 

“Before  the  pass  was  renewed 
he  required  the  editor  to  appear 
in  his  august  presence  and  to 
apologize  in  the  Guardian.” 

It  was  Braynen  who  was 
quoted  as  saying  most  newsmen 
were  irresponsible  and,  in  an 
apparent  dig  at  the  70-year-old 
Sir  Etienne,  asked  the  House: 
“Are  we  going  to  follow  these 
misguided  or  senile  evil  pushers 
of  the  pen?” 


leagues  to  use  “a  little  judicial 
discretion.”  He  thought  it  too 
severe  for  a  reporter  commit¬ 
ting  his  first  “contempt”  to  be 
black-balled  for  12  months.  In¬ 
stead  said  Isaacs,  he  hoped  the 
guilty  party  be  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  and  allowed  to 
apologize. 

Norman  Solomon,  UBP, 
frowned  on  the  bill  and  declared, 
“The  press  can  keep  us  honest.” 

Fee  for  work  permits 

Another  sore  in  the  editors’ 
hide  is  the  colony’s  immigration 
policy.  Most  newsmen  here  are 
expatriates.  Their  work  permits, 
upped  this  year  from  $30  to 
$150,  are  renewed  annually  for 
a  $75  fee.  Conceivably  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  refuse  to  renew 
a  permit  and  ask  the  editor  to 
hire  a  Bahamian  journalist — of 
wrhich  there  are  only  a  handful, 
all  employed  —  to  replace  the 
foreigner. 

Sir  Etienne'  retorts  that  the 
PLP  expects  responsible  jour¬ 
nalism  but  is  reluctant  to  ease 
immigration  restrictions. 

At  any  rate,  recent  develop¬ 
ments  find  few  expatriate  pen 
pushers  buying  homes  in  sunny 
Nassau. 

Communications  Ph.D. 
offered  at  Temple  U. 

Philadelphia 

Temple  University  will  offer 
a  graduate  program  leading  to 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  Communications,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Har¬ 
wood,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Communications  and  Theater.  A 
limited  number  of  selected  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
new  program  which  begins  in 
September.  Applications  for  ad¬ 
mission  should  be  received  by 
Friday,  June  20. 

Temple’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Theater  was 
established  in  1966  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  School  within  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  department  of 
journalism  was  organized  as  a 
separate  department  in  1927 
and  the  radio-television-film  di¬ 
vision  in  1947  and  all  were  part 
of  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Currently  the  School  offers 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  three  imdergraduate  cur¬ 
ricula  :  journalism,  radio-T  V- 
film  and  theater.  Graduate  de¬ 
grees  are  a  Master  of  Science 
in  Communications  and  a 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Theater. 
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GrOw  with  Gannett 


The  Gannett  Group,  32  (going  on  34  )  daily  newspapers  coast- 
to-coasMo-coast,  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  talent  to  keep 
pace  with  its  expansion  and  leadership  in  all  areas. 

Circulation:  All  of  our  newspapers  are  in  growing  areas.  From 
Cape  Kennedy  to  Hartford  to  San  Bernardino,  opportunity  is 
available  for  experienced  district  managers  and  supervisors. 
Editorial:  Our  news  rooms  are  leaders  in  all  fields.  We're  the 
only  newspaper  Group  ever  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  Our  reporters 
and  editors  can  try  new  ideas,  and  are  promoted  because  they 
are  good,  not  because  it's  their  turn.  There's  frequent  intra-group 
advancement  to  other  papers  and  to  our  bureaus  in  Washington 
and  state  capitols  around  the  country. 

Mechanical:  One  of  our  papers  will  be  one  of  the  nation's  larg¬ 
est  offset  dailies  in  1970.  Two  others  are  already  completely 
offset.  Gannett  is  a  leader  in  everything  from  computerized 
typesetting  to  automated  loading  docks. 

Advertising:  Gannett  markets  are  growth  markets.  And  growth 
markets  mean  opportunity  for  retail,  classified  and  national 
advertising  sales  personnel. 

Grow  with  Gannett.  Go  with  Gannett.  Take  the  first  step  by 
sending  your  full  resume  and  requirements  to  George  J.  Dastyck, 
Director  of  Employe  Relations,  The  Gannett  Group,  55  Exchange 
Street,  Rochester,  New  York  14614. 

GANNETT  CO.  INC. 

newspapers  radio  television 

55  Exchange  St.  •  Rochester,  N.Y.  1 461 4 


The  Gannett  Newspapers  Are 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Bernardino  Sun,  Son  Bernardino  Evening 
Telegram 

CONNECTICUT 
Hartford  Times 
FLORIDA 

Cocoa  Tribune,  Titusville  Star- Advocate, 
TODAY,  Pensacola  Journal  Pensacola  Evening 
News* 

ILLINOIS 

Danville  Commercial-News,  Rockford  Morning 
Star,  Rockford  Register-Republic 

NEW  JERSEY 

Camden  Courier-Post,  Plainfield  Cburier-News 

NEW  YORK 

Rochester  Times-Union,  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  Utica  Daily  Press,  Ithaca  Journal, 
Newburgh-Beacon  Evening  News.  Saratoga 
Springs  Saratogian,  Binghamton  Evening  Press, 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP 

The  Mamaroneck  Daily  Times,  The  Nyack- 
Rockland  Journal  News,  The  Tarrytown  Daily 
News,  The  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus,  The 
Ossining  Citizen  Register,  The  White  Plains  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch,  The  New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star,  The  Port  Chester  Daily  Item,  The  Yonkers 
Herald  Statesman,  The  Bronxville  Review  Press 
and  Reporter 

‘On  April  ?,  1969,  Gannett  rtacticd  a9/e*mcnt  in  pritxiplt  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Pensacola  newspapers,  laryest  in  the  Perry  Group. 
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Guidelines 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


or  to  a  lesser  offense,  or  other 
disposition. 

(f)  Opinions  concerning  evi¬ 
dence  or  argrument  in  the  case, 
whether  or  not  it  is  anticipated 
that  such  evidence  or  argument 
will  be  used  at  trial. 

Public  records 

“Prior  criminal  charges  and 
convictions  are  matters  of  public 
)-ecord  and  are  available  to  the 
news  media,  the  guidelines 
state.”  Police  and  other  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  should  make 
such  information  available  to 
the  news  media  on  inquiry.  The 
public  disclosure  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  by  the  news  media  may 
be  highly  prejudicial  without 
any  significant  addition  to  the 
public’s  need  to  be  informed. 
The  publication  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  news  media.” 

Other  guidelines  are: 

“Law  enforcement  and  court 
personnel  should  not  prevent  the 
photographing  of  defendants 
when  they  are  in  public  places 
outside  the  courtroom.  They 
should  neither  encourage  nor 
discourage  pictures  or  televising 
but  they  should  not  pose  the 
accused. 

“Photographs  of  a  suspect 
may  be  released  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  provided  a  valid 
law  enforcement  function  is 
served.  It  is  proper  to  disclose 
such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enlist  public  as¬ 
sistance  in  apprehending  fugi¬ 
tives  from  justice.  Such  dis¬ 
closure  may  include  photographs 
as  well  as  records  of  prior  ar¬ 
rests  and  convictions. 

“Once  a  trial  has  begun,  the 
news  media  may  report  anything 
done  or  said  in  open  court,  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  statement  or 
matter  excluded  from  evidence 
is  described  as  having  been  ex¬ 
cluded. 

“No  one  should  make,  pub¬ 
lish  or  broadcast  a  statement  de¬ 
signed  to  influence,  forecast  or 
prejudge  the  outcome  of  a 
trial.  Accused  persons,  however, 
should  have  the  privilege  of  is¬ 
suing  denial  of  allegations  made 
against  them.” 

Gvil  rascM  covered 

Similar  guidelines  are  given 
on  the  reporting  of  Juvenile 
Court  proceedings,  which,  in 
New  York,  are  generally  closed 
to  the  press.  A  special  recom¬ 
mendation  would  provide  that 
“The  disclosure  of  information 
by  law  enforcement  agencies 
concerning  juvenile  matters 
shall  be  governed  by  appropriate 


provisions  of  the  Family  Court.” 

An  added  section  provides 
guidelines  on  the  reporting  of 
civil  matters,  and  the  document 
states  that  “Parties  in  civil 
cases,  including  cases  having 
special  news  value  because  of 
public  interest  in  the  subject 
matter,  are  as  much  entitled  to 
a  fair  trial  by  an  unbiased  jury 
as  are  the  parties  in  criminal 
proceedings.  Jurors  summoned 
to  decide  questions  of  civil  lia¬ 
bility  or  damages  should  be  free 
from  public  clamor  and  special 
influence.” 

The  document  concludes,  “all 
records  which  must  be  main¬ 
tained  by  law  are  clearly  open  to 
the  public”  except  where  con¬ 
fidentiality  is  stipulated  by  the 
court. 

Organization  proposed 

The  conference  provided  for 
an  organization  to  be  called  the 
New  York  Fair  Trial-Free 
Press  Conference,  to  “serve  as 
a  forum  for  discussion  concern¬ 
ing  publicity  about  civil  and 
criminal  trial  and  the  process 
of  law  enforcement.” 

A  statement  on  organization 
said  that  the  membership  should 
be  composed  of  voting  and  as¬ 
sociate  members.  “An  associate 
member,”  the  statement  said, 
“shall  be  entitled  to  attend  and 
participate  in  discussions  at  any 
meeting  of  the  organization  and 
may  serve  on  organization  com¬ 
mittees,  but  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  dues  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  organiza¬ 
tion  meetings.” 

Sixteen  voting  membership 
groups  w'ere  named:  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  New’ 
York  State  Press  Association, 
Associated  Press  Association, 
United  Press  International,  New 
York  State  Broadcasters  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  metropolitan  daily 
newspapers  as  a  group  and  the 
radio-television  stations  as  a 
group. 

Also,  New  York  State  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  Association  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justices,  New  York 
State  County  Judges  As.socia- 
tion.  Association  of  Judges  of 
the  Family  Court,  New  York 
State  Magistrates  Association, 
New  York  State  District  At¬ 
torneys  Association,  New  York 
State  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  and  New  York  State 
Sheriffs  Association. 

All  would  pay  annual  dues  of 
$100  to  the  conference.  Addi¬ 
tional  voting  members  could  be 
designated  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Associate  members  named 
included  the  Administrator 
(Judge  Fuld)  of  the  state’s  Ju¬ 
dicial  Conference  Board,  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  American 


Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Television  and  Radio  News 
Directors  Association,  and  the 
National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Meetings  are  to  take  place  on 
the  third  Friday  in  October. 

Newsmen  convicted 
in  marijuana  sales 

Sydney  Durward  Terry  Tre- 
mayne,  34,  and  Donald  Mac- 
Ritchie  Johnston,  28,  two  Toron¬ 
to  newspapermen,  were  each 
sentenced  to  14  years  in  prison 
after  pleading  gruilty  to  import¬ 
ing  150  pounds  of  marijuana 
from  Kenya  in  bongo  drums. 

Johnston  earlier  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiring  to  import 
the  marijuana  and  Tremayne 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  possession 
for  the  purpose  of  trafficking. 
Charges  were  laid  after  police 
raided  a  downtowm  warehouse 
November  20  and  seized  mari¬ 
juana  valued  at  $240,000. 

John.ston  and  Tremayne  were 
editorial  employes  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest.  They  will  be  eligible  for 
parole  after  serving  four  years. 

• 

Pliotog  has  right 
to  cover  accident 

Danbury,  Conn. 

A  newspaper  photographer 
who  was  arrested  while  taking 
pictures  of  a  truck  accident  was 
acquitted  on  a  breach  of  the 
peace  charge. 

Michael  L.  Luongo  Jr.  of  the 
Danbury  Newe-Times  clearly 
had  a  right  to  be  at  the  scene  of 
the  accident  and  to  use  his 
camera  without  interference, 
said  Judge  John  J.  Casale,  who 
tried  the  case. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  appoints 
editor  for  almanac 

Lee  Foster,  an  associate  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  New  York  Times 
book  division,  is  joining  the  staff 
of  the  new  New  York  Times  Al¬ 
manac  and  will  become  editor 
on  January  1,  1970,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ivan  Veit,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times. 

First  edition  of  the  almanac 
is  now  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  under  the  editorship  of 
Seymour  Kurtz,  a  specialist  in 
the  reference  l)ook  field.  The 
New  York  Times  Almanac  1970 
is  scheduled  to  be  published  in 
December. 

Foster  joined  the  Times  staff 
in  1946  in  the  editorial  refer¬ 
ence  library.  He  also  worked  in 
the  news  department,  informa¬ 
tion  services,  on  make-up  of  the 
Times’  editorial  page  and  as 
copy  editor  on  the  foreign  news 
desk. 
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Boston  Globe 
will  decline 
cigarette  ads 

The  Boston  Globe,  which  has 
no  television  affiliate,  gave  no-' 
tice  May  1  that  it  will  decline 
cigarette  advertising  for  all  ofl 
its  weekday  and  Sunday  editions 
after  present  contracts  expire. 

“Accumulated  medical  evi¬ 
dence,”  the  Globe  stated,  “has 
indicated  that  cigarette  smok-' 
ing  is  hazardous  to  health.” 

List  is  growing 

Although  the  Globe  said  it  be¬ 
lieved  it  is  the  first  metropolitan 
newspaper  to  ban  cigarette  ads, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
published  in  Boston,  has  never 
accepted  such  advertising. 

The  list  of  daily  newspapers 
that  turn  down  ads  for  ciga¬ 
rettes  has  been  growing  in  re-j 
cent  years.  The  E&P  Yearbook 
shows  at  least  a  dozen  stating 
they  do  not  accept  tobacco  or, 
more  specifically,  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  this  group  are  the  Desertt 
News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Mofs- 
Urey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  HeraU, 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Trih- 
une.  Bluff  ton  (Ind.)  News  Ear¬ 
ner,  Kendalville  (Ind.)  New 
Sun,  Troy  (0.)  News,  Yori 
(Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily,  Nev 
London  (Conn.)  Day,  Worthing 
ton  (Minn.)  Globe,  Kirksville 
(Mo.)  Express  and  News,  Neu 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and 
its  affiliate,  Tarentum  Valley 
News. 

Other  taboos 

Several  hundred  newspapers 
won’t  run  ads  for  liquor.  Other 
taboos  are  patent  medicines, 
cash-in-advance  mail  orders,  un¬ 
listed  stocks,  oil  stocks,  matri¬ 
monial  offers,  bed  &  board, 
share-the-ride,  hair  restorers 
home  sewing,  fortune-telling  and 
vending  machines. 

Only  the  Big  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  4,500  circulation,  note.' 
“none”  in  its  year  book  li.stingt 
for  “advertising  not  accepted.  ' 

The  Globe’s  new  policy  fol¬ 
lowed  the  action  taken  bv  the 
Washington  Post  Company's! 
two  television  stations  and  th< 
Group  W  stations  of  We.sting 
house  Broadcasting  Co.  Th( 
Federal  Communications  Com 
mission  has  been  urging  broad¬ 
casters  to  reject  cigarette  com¬ 
mercials.  It  is  proposing  to  issue 
a  regulation  banning  them  or. 
the  air  if  Congress  fails  to  ex¬ 
tend  a  law,  which  expires  June 
30,  that  prohibits  such  regula¬ 
tion. 
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Publisher  is^  freed 
from  obscenity  charge 

St.  Louis 

A  charge  of  printing  a  “lewd 
and  obscene  newspaper”  lodged 
against  Mark  A.  Thompson, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Charles, 
(Mo.)  Banner-News,  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  a  city  police  judge. 

The  complaint  was  filed  in 
connection  with  the  printing  of 
an  underground  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  Columbia  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  The  paper’s  front 
page  carried  a  cartoon  depict¬ 
ing  a  policeman  raping  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

Judge  Omar  Schnatmeier 
ruled  that  the  city  ordinance 
under  which  the  complaint  was 
filed  failed  to  meet  objections 
raised  by  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions.  In  a  related  develop¬ 
ment,  the  county  circuit  court 
refused  a  request  by  the  pros¬ 


ecuting  attorney  to  investigate  I 
possible  violations  of  state  ob¬ 
scenity  laws  by  the  Banner- 
News  Co. 

• 

Over-the-counter 
firms  advertise 

The  largest  financial  adver¬ 
tisement  ever  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  appeared  Sun¬ 
day,  April  27,  as  a  36-page 
supplement.  'The  black-and- 
white  insert,  entitled  “World’s 
Largest  Securities  Market: 
Over-the-Counter,”  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Securities  Traders  ' 
Association  of  New  York,  and 
is  the  first  such  promotional  ' 
effort  by  the  OTC. 

Morton  Weiss,  association 
president,  said  the  content  was 
designed  to  “help  the  investing  I 
public  develop  a  better  under-  I 
standing  of  the  oldest,  largest 
and  least  understood  of  the  ; 
securities  markets.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

!  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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1  Appraisers— Consultants 

Newspaper  Brokers 

PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
4:i0  E.  VerduKo,  Suite  1 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  9150i.  (213)  846-2021 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnerihip,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

GOT  PROBLEMS?  TRY  US  I 
J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATF.S 
441  LexinKton  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  MU  2-0193 


Business  Oppurtunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
25  W.  46  St..  New  York.  N.Y.— 10U86. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


NATIONWIDE 

WORK  HARD  3V6  DAYS-A-WEEK. 
Newspaper  Broker  Service  sooi  uif  net  sio.ooo,  Dakota  «>un- 

.  .  ....  ,  ty-seat  newspaper.  18,000  down.  Box 

A.  -"’ny'ler.  I  586.  Etlitor  A  Publisher. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
HontKumery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 

•  MEL  HODELI. 

191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Hazen  Co. 
Upland.  Calif.  91786  714-982-l.>95 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Comlucts  professional,  conhdential  ne- 
Kotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiRhest  quality  daiiy  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day-  , 
time;  (AO  813)  738-1100  nishta:  or 
V  '  le  Box  3:i64.  Clearwater  Beach,  | 
Florida  88616.  No  obllKation,  of  eourse. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  I 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  I 


Newspapers  Fttr  Sale 


2231  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806.  (714)  .533-1361  day  or  niKht. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Mstgazines,  Broadcast 
SELkXT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE  !  and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaiier  J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 

Service  Co.,  Inc.,  216  Curtis  St..  Jen-  I  543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Wheaton.  III. 


nings,  I-a.  70546.  Ph:  1-318-824-047.5. 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY,  CONN.,  small 
VERNON  V  PAINE  offset  weekly.  No  shop.  Composition 

Daily  paper—Nafon-wide  service  ;  a 

305  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91712  *  Publisher. 

'  WESTERN  OFFSET  WEEKLY  with 
NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news-  ,  complete  printing  facilities  in  very  at- 
oaiier  pro|>erties  —  sale  or  purchase.  |  tractive  fast-growing  community  may 
Dbcie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gai^  '  l>e  purchased  for  under  gross  to  satisfy 
dsn.  Aia.  359U2.  Ph:  (AC  2U6)  646-3367.  i  l>artnership.  850,000  down  payment  re- 

_  _  quire<l  on  purchase  price  of  8200.000. 

”  DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper  Bkr.. 
ITS  not  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  '  1416  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa.  As. 
mat  buys  the  new  simper— it’s  the  per-  85201.  Phones  (602)  964-1093  or  964- 
•onnlity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  1090. 

i»  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonal  contact  —  — 


wiling 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 


EASTERN  NO.  DAKOTA  newspaper 
87. .5011  down,  easy  terms.  Good  profit. 


Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868  i  Box  666,  Editor  *  Publisher 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WEaEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP  in  Oregon. 
Up  to  820.000  operating  net  to  owner 
can  be  had  for  $58,600.  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth,  Bkr.,  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg. 
—97470. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  WEEKLY,  county- 
seat  exclusive:  wide  trade  territory; 
letterpress.  Grossing  $56,700 ;  could  do 
much  more.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133, 

Emporia,  Kans.,  66801. _ 

SERVICE  TO  3  NORTOWEST  county- 
seats,  two  plants — one  with  3-unit 
Fairchild  offset.  Gross  near  $300,000. 
Price;  $326,000.  Harris  Ellsworth,  Bkr., 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oreg. — 97470. 

succtessfuiT'  weeklies 

Georgia  .  $  70,000 

Missouri  . $35,000  and  $  85,000 

Canada  .  $  325,000 

California  .  $1,000,000 

New  York  .  $  100.000 

State  cash  first  letter:  29'.<- 
cash  down  buys  any  of  these 
Olh-rt-  -tell  u.t  what  where,  .tire 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88. _ Norton.  Kans.—  67654 

68-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  Includes 
mixlerninized  brick  building,  8-room 
apartment.  Ideal  man, 'wife  team  o|ier- 
ation.  Locateil  in  Lakewooil,  Ocean 
County.  N.J.  Call  (201)  244-2500  be¬ 
fore  4  p.m..  or  (201)  349-6067  after  ■ 
6  P.M..  or  write:  Phili|>  Maimone, 

212  Hoo|>er  Ave.,  Toms  River,  N.J. — 
08753^ _ 

AREA  WEEKLY- Controlle<l  circula¬ 
tion  and  subscription  with  imtential 
100.000  readers.  North  central  Conn. 
Small  investment.  Box  759.  Fslitor  & 
Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 

AUTOMOTIVE  NEWSLETTERS  which 
grossed  $75,000  last  year  and  has  been 
steadily  profitable.  Perfect  tie-in  with 
auto-ad-mi  ndeil  publication.  E<Iitor- 
owner  would  consider  staff  job  with 
acquiring  publisher.  $30,00o  down.  Box 
772,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 

SUCCESSFUL  International  knowlexige 
publisher  desires  to  purchase  80%-100'7 
of  profitable  or  potentially  profitable 
publishing  comiuinies  (books  or  period- 
icals).  Reply  In  confidence  to  Box  668. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Advertising-Promotion  Ideas 

TURN  IDEAS  into  PROFIT! 

1,000  sales-tested,  money-making  IDEAS 
selected  from  60  leading  business  pub¬ 
lications  for  YOUR  PROFITABLE 
USE.  Six  bi-monthly  issues  of 
BRIEFED.  Send  $10  check  or  we  will 
bill  you. 

BRIEFED 

400  Madison  Ave.,  D^t.  X,  NYC  10017 
(Publications  Division:  Advertising 
Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  N.Y.)  i 

dTsPLAY^ ADVERn.SING 
.SPACE  ANALYSIS  PACKAGE 
Contact ; 

SYSTEMS  A  ELECTRONICS.  INC. 

223  Park  Ave..  Rutherford,  N.J.  07070  ' 


Features  Available 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  FTIATURES 
on  Asia  and  Middle  East  to 
help  hxMMtt  your  circulation 
Asian  Book  Review :  Asian  Business 
Reixirt :  Asian  F'ikhI  Reci|>es:  Asian 
F'ilm  Roundup:  Asian  Travel  Diary: 
Distillexl  Wisdom:  East  of  Suez:  Far 
East  Letter:  Himalayan  Highlights: 
Indian  Letter:  Keep  Healthy  The  An¬ 
cient  Way:  Oriental  Glamour:  South 
FTast  Asian  Letter:  Vexlia  Prolictions: 
W'ise  and  Otherwise:  Yoga  S|sit light. 
PRFJSS  A  FT.ATURES  SERVICES 
56  Gariahat  Road 
Calcutta-19,  Imlia 
Free  s  mflr  p  'ckaac 
available  on  rcque.rt 

MEN’S  FASHION  COLUMlf  written  i 
by  a  man  who  knows.  Box  761,  Fkl- 
itor  A  Publisher,  I 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

PRESS  ERECTION  UNLIMITED 
Move-1  nstal  I- Repair-Rebuild-Design.  All 
types  printing  presses — offset  and  letter- 
press:  we  specialize  in  Fiatbeds,  Tub¬ 
ular,  Unitube,  Universal,  Thatcher, 
Vanguard,  (immunity.  Suburban,  Ur¬ 
banite,  News  King,  Ck>lor  King  and 
others.  Write  to:  6217  Lamar,  Mission. 
Kans.— 66202;  or  call  (AC  913)  432- 
8276. 

NEWSPAPERS 
PRESS  A  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

•  ERECTING 

•  DISMANTLING 

•  MOVING 

Nation-lVide  24-hour  Service 
PLANT  INSTALLATION  Associates 
379  W.  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  10012 
Ph:  (212)  926-3660  or  233-8430 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— RByAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — I  n  terty  i>e» —  Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

JUSTO  WRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  26  W.  46  St..  N.Y.C. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
IPayeMe  wtfS  orderl 

4  wseti  $1.(W  per  liM.  per  itsur 

S-wttks . $1.10  per  Imp.  per  um* 

2-esctt  S1.20  per  liM.  pat  nue 

l-wtck  $1.30  per  Mae. 

CeunI  Ihs  avtrape  eerPs  per  Im* 

1  liaet  sunisNiai 
(Ne  skprevialieml 
hpp  SOt  lei  Pax  Mnwe 
Aw-aiaM  lervict  ea  Pax  miaiPan  sim 
piaHable  at  fl-M  extra. 


HHitaat  apput  antwerlai 
a  Wind  ‘Pal^  aaated*  ad? 
Rtspandeals  desinai  ts  araid  laad- 
inp  a  rawaii  ta  specific  acsttpapars 
ar  aifaaiatiaat  can  still  da  as  by 
ptaclaa  ssaia  la  aa  laealapa  ad- 
drassad  ts  '.'ClassiM  DepartaNal" 
alaat  wttP  a  aeta  listlat  tha  asai- 
panias  yea  da  net  wish  year  appli- 
catian  ts  laach.  Wa  will  setaan  the 
aiattar  far  yea. 


"AU  OTHIR  CLASSinCATIONS" 
4-wecks  Sl.SO  pat  line,  pat  issac 

3-waaks  Sl.M  sat  line,  par  tssaa 

2-waeks  ....  SL70  pat  lina,  par  Issaa 

l-«cet  $1.80  per  line. 

OISPIAT - CLASSiniD 

Tha  asa  al  Pardars,  heMfaca  type.  cui> 
ar  alhet  eecstaliens.  chanpes  year  ciatti 
•ad  ad  ts  display.  The  rate  far  display 
clasiiPed  is  $1  IS  par  spate  line  $44  10 
pat  calusMi  inch  ainilaNiai  space. 

WtlKLT  CLOSIN«  TIMS 
Taesdev,  4:30  PM 

•ex  numaars,  wpicp  ate  aiailad  aacn  sa« 
as  they  art  received,  art  valid  fat  1-ytar 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•SO  Third  Ave.,  N.  T.,  N.  T.  10023 
lAC  212)  Plaid  2-70S0 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  !  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


CompoMing  Room 


ATF  PHOTO-TYPESETTING  uniU,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  with  many  fonts, 
complete  and  ready  to  operate.  Must 
sell;  need  the  room;  make  offer.  Photo 
Type-Graphics,  3100  Riverside  Dr.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.— 90027.  (213)  664-1161. 

4  TTS  LINOTYPES,  Justape  Com¬ 
puter,  3  Perforators ;  late  equipment — 
excellent  condition.  Perfect  daily,  week- 
iy  newspai>er.  Asking  15%  above  auc¬ 
tion  value.  Good  terms  available.  Call 
516-487-8300,  or  Box  753,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MODEL  32  LINO.  61.000  series,  elec 
l>ot,  feeder,  saw,  new  quadder,  4  molds, 
blower,  8  mags,  8-24  Metro.  Times 
Democrat.  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  41041. 


SOLID.S  PRINT  SOLID  when  based 
with  jm.Buralumin  Newspaper  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio— 44256. 


Engraving  Equipment 


COLOR  SCANNER 
Vario  Kliscbograph  K181  with  76,  120, 
137  and  152-line  screens — $19,000.  FOB. 
(5161  4S7-I706. 


Material  For  Sale 

INVENTORY  CLEARANCE  on  water¬ 
proof  projection  high  contrast  paper — 

5  X  7—8  X  10—11  X  14—11  X  17— 

coated  August  1968  Recognition  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc.,  420  Westbury  Ave.,  Carle 
Place.  N.  Y.— 11514. _ 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  Alms.  Order  from  Nat’l.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wise., 
and  26  W.  46  SU.  N.T.,  N.T.  10031 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ELROD  Strip  Casting  machine,  electric 
pot.  No.  EI4708E,  Margach  feeder,  11 
molds — 32.350;  Model  8  Linotype,  No. 
22992,  three  magazine,  110-220 — $1,160; 
Hammond  Glider  Saw,  Model  G-3,  No. 
1273 — $476  ;  Rouse  Vertical  Miterer,  No. 
EM292 — $95  ;  3-Linotype  chairs — ea. 
$20;  3-Linotype  cabinets,  one  drawer — 
ea.  $25;  Linotype  cabinet,  three 
drawers — $30  ;  Hammond  Page  Casting 
box — $160;  Tubular  plate  chipping 
block — $150:  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 
Finishing  machine.  No.  591 — $360 ; 
Duplex  Tubular  vacuum  easting  box, 
water-cooled,  with  metal  pot — $1,200  ; 
Richards  Tubular  router.  Model  1,  No. 
453 — $300;  16  page  chases — ea.  $36; 

mat  scorcher — $76  ;  mat  humidifier — 
$20;  Goss  heavy-duty  mat  roller —  $760; 
7,000-lbs.  combination  linotype  — 
204  lb;  one  column  galleys — ea.  $1; 
larger  galleys — ea.  $2.50;  assortment 
of  linotype  mats,  8  pt.  644  ,  5%  pt.  100, 

6  pt.  70.  10  pt.  112.  18  pt.  116,  24  pt. 
116.  Available  now  at  The  Eldorado 
(Kans.  67042)  'Times. 

Paper  Alignment 

STREAM  AUGNMENT  TROUBLES? 
Solve  paper  stream  alignment  problems 
immediately!  Save  lost  press  timet  No 
stacker  stops.  Information?  Write; 
Urban  Ptg.  Press  Products,  P.O.  Box 
849,  Perrine,  Fla. — 33167. 

Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  i 
same  priosa — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors.  ! 
Top  Quality.  I 

CeO  or  writt: 

PORTAGE  (2161  PO  2-3666 
25  E  Exchange  St..  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


S<X)TT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21^^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  8/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Avail^le:  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  £.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

6  UNIT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  I  (1966)  with 
color  cylinder  and  reverse,  five  units 
Duplex  (1938),  4  pages  wide,  double 
2/1  folder,  23  9/16*  cutoff,  6()*  width 
rolls,  compression  lockup,  standard 
plates,  roll  stands  in  basement,  hand 
pasters,  30,000  per  hr.  2  AC  100  HP 
drive  motors  with  CXitler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols,  10  Capco  portable  fountains,  C/H 
conveyor,  7  ton  Kemp  Pot,  standard 
pony  autoplate.  Available  about  Aug. 
1.  1969.  Make  offer,  where  is  and  as  is. 
(intact  EM  Putney  or  Jim  Erickson, 
Green  Bay  (Wia.)  Press-Gazette.  Phone 
(AC  414)  436-4411. 

LTG  HARRIS  OFFSET  17%  X  22% 
press.  Standard  equipment.  Dry  spray. 
Elxcellent  condition.  Flynn  Publications, 
Rochester,  Minn.— 66901.  (607)  282- 

5387. 

8  UNIT  GOSS— 22%" 

Two  (3olor  Cylinders.  Two  Double 
Folders.  Substructure,  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Complete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonably 
pric^.  Will  divide. 

BEN  .SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

POUR  UNIT  HOE  straight  pattern 
press  No.  2281,  32/64  pages,  paired  2 
to  1  folders,  balloon  formers,  23-9/16 
inch  cutoff,  steel  cylinders,  one  re¬ 
versible  unit,  portable  color  fountains. 
Wood  pneumatic  tensions,  now  run¬ 
ning  68  inch  rolls  40  inch  diameter  on 
reels,  substructure.  Chiller  Hammer  AC 
drive,  for  sale  CHEAP,  or  broken  uti 
late  this  month.  Complete  STEREO 
equipment — 2  vacuum  Pony  Autoplatee, 
electric  pot,  3  vacuum  formers,  Hoe 
Monarch  and  Goss  mat  rollers,  Stahi 
curved  router,  2  Premier  rotary  shav¬ 
ers,  2  Hoe  flat  routers,  jig  saw  and 
drill  press,  flat  saws,  plate  conveyor- 
elevator. 

W.  B.  Pape 

REPUBLICAN  AND  AMERICAN 
PO  Box  2090,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06720 
Telephone  (203)  754-0141 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Price  April  30 — 
$37,000.  Reducing  price  $500  every  day 
until  sold.  Available  immediately. 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

4-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  Fairchild  Color 
King  16-i>age  press  complete.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  Contact  T.  A.  O’Connor, 
Collier  Co.  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
1737,  Naples.  Fla.— 33940.  Ph:  (813) 
642-2107. 

HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
In  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  mntch 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  plate  finisher,  8- 
phase,  220-volts,  AC;  also  one  hand- 
operated  6-col.  proof  press  in  good 
condition.  Shawano  Evening  Leader, 
Shawano.  Wise. — 54166. 

USED  FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING 
printing  unit  and  roll  stand  (one  com¬ 
plete  unit).  Call  (218)  751-3740  for 
Mr.  Williams. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESS  SECRETTARY  foe  small,  pri¬ 
vate,  quality  university  one-hour  west 
of  N.Y.C.  Position  includes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  press  releases,  media  contact, 
and  photograi^y  sui>ervision.  Requires 
person  who  likes  to  write  and  does 
so  well — understands  higher  education 
and  mass  media — works  hard — and  is 
dependable.  Send  resum6  and  covering 
letter  with  salary  requirements  to  J. 
Mark  Lono,  Dir.  Public  Affairs.  Drew 
University.  Madison.  N.J. — 07940. 
NORTHWEST  COLLEGE  near  ocean 
and  mountains  seeks  young,  qualified 
journalism  teacher — male  or  female — 
for  new  mass  communications  program. 
Photography  helpful.  Master’s  with 
some  experience  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Box  790, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  (SOM  to  6011 
eirc.  class)  seeking  a  Business  Man¬ 
ager  or  No.  2  man.  Must  have  aa- 
pericnce  negotiating  union  contracts. 
Accounting  background  preferred. 
ary  open.  Complete  reeumO  and  refer¬ 
ences  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  477, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


20,000  +  GROWING  DAILY  (Zone  7) 
has  opening  in  accounting  department. 
Need  individual  thoroughly  competent 
in  machine  posting  and  associated 
procedures.  Unlimited  future.  Write 
Box  674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
We  need  an  aggressive  newspaperman 
who  is  interested  in  advancement  plui 
earnings.  All  fringe  benefits,  profit- 
sharing.  Must  be  capable  of  calling  on 
manufacturing  executives  in  the  food 
field.  'Ilis  involves  traveling  about  50% 
of  the  time,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
you  relocate  in  the  Peoria  area.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  details  of  your  back¬ 
ground  to  Multi-Ad  Services,  Inc.,  Box 
806,  Peoria,  Illinois  61604. 


CONTROLLER  for  over  100,000  eir- 
ulation  daily  and  Sunday  Elaatern 
newspaper.  Position  as  chief  financial 
executive  requires  experience  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  accounting  includ¬ 
ing  budgets,  financial  analysis,  etc., 
with  above-average  site  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  and  benefits 
Send  complete  resumd  to  Box  766,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


|5  Nam* 


Address- 


-Zip  Code 


Classification. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
28-9/16" — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.T.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Presses  &  Machinery  I  M.A.N.  PLATE  CASTER 

Tuidts  COMPLETE  WITH  MILLER 

HOE  COI-OR  COI4VERTIBLE  Near  New— CasU  Excellent  Plate 

Double  Folde?.®'Bllloin®Vormer.  Two  SaVC  AllTlOSt  I/2  @  $57,500 

?iurs^’'unit;?;e  ^DriJ^^/hr”'*’  ^0"“'*  »’  «’  (21*)  626-2346 

REN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES  1-OS  ANGELES  ((^lif.)  TIMES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.T.  17,  N.T,  OX  T-4690  j  STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
FOR  SALE:  4-UNIT  COLOR  KING  '  New  Style 

complete  with  80  h.p.  drive  and  60  inch  |  TEH^LON  SCREENS — 22%" — AC 
roll  stands.  Daily  Messenger.  Union  REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
City.  Tenn— 38261.  I  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 

To  Run:  _  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  S50  Third  Avsnut  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 

. . .  -nTi'':;  ■rirninPI"  I  |'!,i  I  TO 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  3,  I9« 


Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


Itata  Processing 


Display  Advertising 


ARTIST  WANTH5U 

Family  man  who  is  ready  to  settle 
down  in  Florida  on  a  irood  newa- 
pajter  in  a  fast-grrowinK  medium-size 
town.  Must  have  lots  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  in  layouts,  finished  art,  letter¬ 
ing.  and  copy  writing  preferred.  Must 
Im  dependable,  creative,  congenial  with 
Mies  and  editorial  staff.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  a  wonderful  area. 
Good  future.  Salary  $132.50  per  week, 
insurance,  retirement.  Send  resumd  to 
Box  5M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHIEF 

ART  WORK  AND 
VISUAL  AIDS  SECTION 


is  required  by 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 
ROME 

IF  YOU  HAVE: 

—  A  University  degree  or 
eiiuivalent 

—  Substantial  experience  in  art 
work,  photographic  and  ex¬ 
tension  visual  aids  units 

—  Excellent  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French  or  Spanish 

WE  CAN  OFFER: 

—  Starting  net  salary  US 
$11,682,  plus  Poet  adjust¬ 
ments  and  allowances 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
full  resume  to: 

Chief,  Recruitment  Section, 

FAO  of  the  United  Nations, 

Viale  detle  Terme  di  Caracalla, 
Rome  00100,  Italy 
quoting  the  reference 
VA  1706  EAP 

Formal  application  forms  will  be 
sent  to  suitably  qualified  candi¬ 
dates. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  lOM 
a.m.  daily.  Good  potential  for  aggres¬ 
sive  man.  Zone  4.  Resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  644,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  District  Managers  for 
rapidly-expanding  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  good  starting  salary  for 
qualified  men.  Send  resumd  and  salary 
requirements  first  letter  to  John  M. 
Slocum,  Personnel  Dept.,  Hartford 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  06101.  All  in¬ 
quiries  held  in  confidence. 

ASSISTANT  to  Circulation  Director — 
Morning  and  Sunday.  Man  capable  of 
taking  over  #1  spot  in  near  future. 
Must  be  strong  on  Carrier  Promotion 
and  detail  follow-through.  Southwest. 
Box  718,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMERICA’S  BEST  WEEKLIES  need 
circulation  manager  who  is  not  a  figures 
man,  but  a  promoter.  Our  staff  will 
handle  the  figures,  you  just  get  the 
circulation.  Non-competitive  paiiers  in 
very  strong  areas  are  waiting  for  the 
man  who  can  do  it.  Emphasis  is  on 
second-class  mail,  with  among  the  , 
highest  circulations  in  the  country.  I 
We're  good  people  to  work  for,  and  we 
keep  our  people  a  long  time.  Send 
resum4  to  Box  730,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
for  immediate  interview.  We’ll  fly  you 
out  here  if  you’re  what  we’re  looking  for. 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  24-40,  wanted  to 
assume  duties  of  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager  of  14,000  daily  circulation 
Texas  newspaper.  Excellent  potential 
for  promotion  to  top  spot  within  three 
to  five  years.  Background  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  and  some  college  required. 
Pay  commensurate  with  training  and 
ability.  Send  complete  resum4  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  720,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  a  Circulation  Manager  on 
a  small  daily  or  a  supervisor  on  a 
large  daily?  If  so,  you  may  be  the  man 
we  are  seeking  to  join  our  city  circula¬ 
tion  management  team.  Expanding  PH 
and  Sunday  in  Northeast,  140,000  plus, 
needs  an  experienced  supervisor  with 
brains,  knowhow  and  determination. 
Send  your  iiersonal  and  work  history, 
including  past  earnings  in  your  reply 
to  Box  714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  aggressive,  experienced 
man  on  5,000  circulation.  5-day  daily, 
soon  to  merge  with  weekly.  Excellent 
potential.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Resum4  and  references  to  Kenneth 
Krupp.  News-Herald,  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio— 434.';2. 

MOVING  UP?  —  Let  “Gains  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.”  help  you.  Confidential  in¬ 
terviews  with  people  who  are  looking 
for  you.  Send  resumd  to  Gains  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  218,  Yardley, 
Pa.  19067. 


Circulation 

WORKING  CM  —  Ideal  for  second 
or  third  man  on  staff  ready  to  move  up. 
10,000  ABC  semi-weekly  in  beautiful 
Central  New  Jersey.  Applicant  must 
ke  hard  worker  and  extremely  con¬ 
scientious.  Start  $9,100 ;  company  ve¬ 
hicle  and  benefits.  Forward  resum4  to 
Box  628,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  im¬ 
mediate  interview. 

A  LEADING  EASTERN  DAILY  and 
Sunday  (over  100,000)  seeks  to 
stren^hen  its  circulation  office  man¬ 
agement  team.  We  need  an  experi¬ 
enced,  bright  circulation  man  who  pre¬ 
fers  administrative  to  field  sales  work. 
Must  have  a  basic  background  in  circu¬ 
lation  clerical  operations,  including 
mail,  office  pays,  billing,  ABC,  and 
service  desk.  Must  be  both  detailed- 
minded  and  able  to  supervise  other 
adults  effectively.  Within  a  short  time 
you  will  be  our  circulation  office  man- 
anr  and  can  easily  broaden  your  area 
of  responsibility  beyond  that  according 
to  performance  and  ability.  Send 
resumd  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

YOUR  STEP  INTO  MANAGEME24T 
CLASSIFIED-NATIONAL  MANAGER 
Are  you  looking  for  your  chance  to 
step  into  management?  If  you  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  classified  and 
proven  sales  ability,  you  might  be  the 
man  we  need. 

Supervise  staff  of  four  on  evening  and 
Sunday  30,000  dally  in  Area  5.  De¬ 
gree  helpful,  but  not  necessary.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  in  the  $8,600  to  $9,000  range. 
Job  located  in  college  community  with 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  nearby. 
Send  resumd  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Growing  daily  has  opening  for  strong¬ 
ly-motivated  “take-char^”  classified 
man.  Ehccellent  opportunity  for  lineage 
producer.  Top  salary  and  all  the  ex¬ 
tras.  Send  resumd  to  Box  737,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  neede<l  to 
take  over  classified  department  of  17,- 
000  New  York  State  daily.  Should 
have  knowledge  of  ail  phases  of  class¬ 
ified,  Box  800,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Director  of 

DATA  PROCESSING 

A  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  for 
a  goal-oriented  candidate  with  Data 
Processing  management  experience. 

Our  man  must  be  aggressive,  possess 
an  ability  to  get  things  done  through 
people  and  meet  deadlines.  Candi¬ 
date  should  be  a  college  graduate: 
knowledge  of  IBM  360  systems 
would  be  helpful. 

Please  submit  your  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to 
Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

.•III  r.qual  Employer  M/F 


Display  Advertising 

SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  CITY. 
Louisiana-based  small  daily  group,  has 
sales  positions  open  from  recent  man¬ 
agement  moves.  Solid  industrial  mar¬ 
ket,  new  shopping  centers  opening. 
Natural  growth,  with  management- 
ownership  options  to  man  dedicated  to 
profession  over  the  long  pull.  Resum4 
to  Tom  Kelly.  Publisher,  Box  766, 
Ruston,  La.  71270.  Phone  318-256-4353 
a.m.’s:  318-377-1866  p.m.’s;  318-255- 

0391  nights.  Interviews,  move,  ar¬ 
ranged. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Ready  to  settle  down  in  Florida  on  a 
good  newspaper  in  a  fast-growing 
medium-size  town?  We  need  a  family 
man  with  plenty  of  r.ewst>aper  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  in  layout,  selling,  copy. 
Must  be  a  self-starter,  honest,  de¬ 
pendable.  sincere,  steady  worker.  Sal¬ 
ary  $132.60  per  week,  bonuses,  auto 
allowance,  insurance,  retirement.  Send 
resum4  to  Box  478,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVEHtTISING  SALESMAN  —  Central 
Jersey’s  growth  newspaper  seeks  re¬ 
tail  salesman  with  strong  background 
in  display  advertising.  Must  have  an 
outstanding  sales  record  and  prefer¬ 
ably  a  college  degree.  Call  or  write 
Joseph  Swick,  The  Daily  Home  News. 
123  How  Lane.  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
08903.  (201)  645-4000. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
Wanted :  Display  Advertising  Salesman 
to  join  expanding  staff  of  11-persons 
with  high  prestige  Chart  Area  6  daily 
of  32,000  circulation  in  community  of 
60,000. 

Must  have  retail  account  experience, 
strong  on  copy,  layout  and  selling.  We 
prefer  a  family  man  who  wants  to 
settle  In  a  prosperous,  growing  com¬ 
munity  and  work  among  congenial, 
progressive  people. 

Newly  remodeled  plant  and  offices,  5- 
day  week,  annual  bonus,  liberal  in¬ 
centive  payment  plan,  company-paid 
retirement  program,  free  insurance,  in 
addition  to  excellent  salary.  It  will 
pay  you  to  look  into  our  proposition. 
Write  fully  to  Box  688,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE’LL  SOON  HAVE  ROOM  for  one 
or  two  cracker-jack  salesmen  and  the 
salaries  offered  aren’t  peanuts.  Excel¬ 
lent  area,  medium-size  daily.  Northern 
Calif.  Even  If  you  can’t  come  ’til 
school’s  out.  contact  us  now  by  writ¬ 
ing  Box  66^  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  a  man 
who’s  willing  to  gamble  on  the  future. 
A  large  group  of  Philadelphia  urban 
weekly  newspapers  wants  someone  with 
si>Bce  sales  and  administrativs  experi¬ 
ence  to  take  charge  and  organize  a 
sales  staff  and  still  find  time  to  sell 
the  big  and  small  accounts.  We  need 
a  man  with  a  real  bent  for  creative 
promotion  and  fast-pace  selling.  Write, 
stating  salary  requirements  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  712,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIEaJCED  ACCOUNT  MAN.  in 
iKith  selling  and  copy,  for  aggressive 
I5M  daily  evening  offset  paper.  Above- 
average  salary;  steady  position;  com- 
l>any  benefits  plus  profit-sharing.  Excel¬ 
lent  community  with  fine  schools;  close 
by  Philadelphia  and  shore  points. 
Write  or  call  Clark  Nelson.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Mgr.,  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times- 
Joumal.  609-691-5000. 

JOIN  THE  TOP-FLIGHT  AD  STAFF 
of  a  growing  30,000  combination  daily. 
We  are  a  progressive  newspaper  with 
a  tremendous  future.  Excellent  salary. 
l>onus  plan  and  fringes  offered  for 
lineage  producer  with  proven  sales 
record.  Resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  CREATIVE-TYPE  PERSON  who 
can  imidle,  do  layouts,  write  copy  and 
become  part  of  growing  offset  weekly 
in  N.J.  suburbs.  If  you're  the  kind  of 
Iverson  who  tries  a  little  harder,  give 
me  a  call  at  201-226-7300. 

WANTED;  Aggressive  young  display 
salesman,  at  least  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  to  handle  major  accounts,  special 
etiitions.  OpiK>rtunity  for  ambitious  man 
to  move  up  rapidly  within  group.  Send 
complete  resumi  to  Lyle  L.  Hicks. 
DAILY  NEWS.  Rhinelander.  Wise.— 
54501. 

ADMAN  who  can  THINK  and  SELL, 
to  assist  publisher  and  busy  sales  man¬ 
ager  on  20,000  plus  (ABC)  weekly 
N.Y.C.  Emphasis  on  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  with  good  future  for  man  with 
an  eye  for  expansion.  Write  Box  804. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  'phone  (212) 
839-2792. 

AD  SPACE  SALESMAN  to  call  on 
New  York  area  agencies  and  advertis¬ 
ers  for  prominent  national  newspaper 
representatives.  Prefer  young  college 
gi^uate  with  newspai>er  or  represent¬ 
ative  experience.  Box  760,  Erlitor  ft 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  OFFERED  working 
ad  man.  who  will  also  be  publisher  of 
exclusive  weekly  (offset)  in  growing 
Northern  California  smog-free  town. 
Working  interest  -f-  excellent  salary. 
Confidential.  Write  Box  784,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY 
Immediate  opening  for  young,  am¬ 
bitious  retail  advertising  salesman. 
One  of  America’s  finest  7-day  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  located  on  Florida’s 
West  Coast,  offers  a  challenging  and 
rewarding  opportunity  with  excellent 
growth  potential.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  765,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  ASSISTANT  advertis- 
ing  manager  for  afternoon  offset  single 
market  paper.  Permanent.  References, 
please.  Call  John  Gibson.  Delta  Demo¬ 
crat-Times.  Greenville,  Miss. — 38701. 
(601)  ED  5-1165. _ 

RETAfL  STORE  COPY 
LAYOUT  SPECIALIST 
If  you  have  better-than-average  copy 
and  layout  ability,  and  are  used  to 
meeting  deadlines,  apply  for  this  op¬ 
portunity.  No  original  art.  Copy  and 
layout  utilizing  mat  services  for  all 
kinds  of  store  ads.  Chain  store  ex¬ 
perience  excellent.  Permanent  position. 
Excellent  employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed  resumi  to: 
Personnel  Department.  McClatchy 
Newspapers.  2 1st  ft  “Q”  Sts.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. — 95814. 

WANTED :  Aggressive.  seif-starting 

display  salesman  for  80-M  Calif,  daily. 
Salary  and  bonus.  Lavout  ability  not 
necessary.  Send  complete  resumd  to 
Ralph  Hanes.  Contra  Costa  Times. 
1940  Mt.  Biablo  Blvd..  Walnut  Creek. 
Calif.— 94596.  _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
17,000  New  York  State  daily.  Chance 
for  promotion-minded  display  salesman 
to  advance.  Knowledge  of  classified, 
offset  helpful  but  not  es.sential.  Write 
Box  798.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

S.  E.  FLORIDA — starting  first  of  sev¬ 
eral  shoppers.  Need  two  strong  ad 
salesmen.  Will  give  profit  share  and 
partnership  without  investment.  P.O. 
Box  735.  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. — 33133. 
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ASSISTANT  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for 
rriie-winninK  women's  deimrtment. 
Zone  4.  Position  has  unusual  po¬ 
tential  for  exi>erience<i,  creative  person 
with  skill  in  layout  and  editing.  If  in¬ 
terested,  please  write  immediately.  Top 
benefits — outstanding  company.  Salary 
open.  Box  625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  WITHIN  our  newspaper 
group  has  taken  our  assistant  city 
editor.  The  La  Crosse  (Wics.)  Tribune 
— a  36,000  -J-  p.m.  and  Sunday  a.m. — 
is  seeking  an  aggressive  journalist  ex¬ 
perienced  in  copy  editing,  and  with 
ability  to  suiiervise  when  city  editor 
is  abMnt.  Go^  starting  salary,  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Kenneth  O.  Blanchard.  Managing  Edi- 
itor.  La  Crosse  Tribune,  La  Crosse, 
Wise.— 54601. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  South  Dakota’s 
largest  daily.  Eixcellent  oitportunity.  J- 
graduate  or  news  experience.  Write 
Anson  Yeager.  Argus-Leader,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.— 67102. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
.  .  .  had  enough  of  daily  grind?  Want 
to  live  in  beautiful  countryside?  Have 
personal  and  financial  rewards  of  edit¬ 
ing  fast-growing  quality  weekly.  Write: 
News,  Bemardsvllle,  N.J. — 67924. 


WISH  TO  EXPRE.SS  YOUR  VIEWS 
on  the  issues  of  the  day?  Interested 
in  downtown  redevelopment?  Police- 
community  rapiwrt?  "Then  this  city 
hall  reporter’s  job  may  be  just  what 
you’re  seeking.  Small-town  op|X>rtunity, 
advancement,  competitive  salary.  Con¬ 
tact  Ken  Weaver,  Plain  Dealer,  Wa¬ 
bash.  Indiana  46992. 


REPORTER  to  cover  coastal  Maine 
college  town  of  18.000  —  two  hours 
from  Boston  —  for  award-winning 
afternoon  5-day  daily  newspaiier.  Ex¬ 
perience,  preferably  in  New  England, 
required.  Send  resum5  and  clippings  to 
John  R.  Goodwin,  Etiitor,  Bath-Bruns- 
wick  Times-Record,  Brunswick.  Maine 
—04011. 


WANTED :  EDITOR  and  combination 
reporter-photographer  to  take  over  1- 
man  industrial  monthly  magazine.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary,  pay  advance¬ 
ments,  fringe  benefits,  insurance  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  your  chance  to  try  all 
those  jotirnalistic  ideas  you’ve  been 
^thering.  Present  editor  is  leaving  this 
job  only  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
Hard  work,  but  lots  of  free<lom.  Must 
know  cameras,  darkroom.  Send  resum4 
to  Slim  Randles.  Editor.  Norris  News. 
Box  8.56.  Riverbank,  Calif. — 95.767,  or 
call  (209)  529-8100.  ext.  286. 


LARGE  AREA  4  COMPANY  nee<ls 
mature,  first-rate,  experienced  execu¬ 
tive  speechwriter,  age  26-31.  M.A.  pre¬ 
ferred.  Demonstrate  ability  to  think, 
write  crisply  and  comprehensively.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  environment  to  match  right 
man.  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  EXPERIENCED  reporters 
with  knowledge  of  coin  collecting  and/ 
or  stamp  collecting.  Must  he  able  to 
write  objectively  as  well  as  do  by-line 
features  requiring  some  research.  Our 
two  weekly  hobby  newspapers  (Coin 
World  and  Linn’s  Weekly  Stamp  News 
with  combined  circulation  of  over  200.- 
000)  are  expanding  to  reach  more 
people  with  increasing  leisure  time. 
Good  community,  fine  company  bene¬ 
fits,  best  opportunity  for  financial 
security.  Send  resum4  to  J.O.  Amos. 
Publisher.  Sidney  News  Bldg..  Sidney, 
Ohio— 45365. 


IN  A  RUT?  WANT  A  CHALLANGE' 
Key  writing  spot  on  a  top  Southeastern 
Penna.  afternoon  daily  of  50.000  plus. 
We  only  want  an  experience*!  "news¬ 
man"  who  can  gather  the  facts  and 
write  in-depth.  Excellent  community  to 
live  and  raise  a  family — all  recreation 
facilities  available.  Outstanding  op¬ 
portunity  and  challenge  for  the  per¬ 
son  having  the  stringent  qualities  we 
seek.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Write  in 
full  confidence  today.  I^x  755.  Editor 
dt  Publisher. 


WANTED:  EDITOR/REPORTER  for  ' 
established  offset  weekly.  Complete 
modern  plant.  Box  668,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  COPY  EDITOR  capable  of  writing 
sharp,  accurate  and  creative  heads  •  •  •  | 
a  dependable,  experienced  editor  who  ' 
enjoys  and  takes  pride  in  his  (or  her)  I 
work  ...  a  challenging  spot  on  an  | 
expanding  capital  city  p.m.  All  fringes.  { 
Send  complete  resumd  to  Robert  Illing¬ 
worth.  Executive  News  Editor.  The  | 
Knickerbocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave., 
Allmny,  N.Y.— 12201. 


SPORTS  MAKEUP  CAREER  position  I 
with  large  Metro  daily  in  Southwest’s  | 
finest  living  area.  We  seek  an  ex-  j 
l>erienced  iierson,  strong  in  leadership 
and  layout,  to  direct  a  large  sports 
desk  oiieration.  This  position  in  Zone 
8  offers  top  fringe  benefits  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Box  747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  A  CHALLErNGE?  How  about  j 
being  head  man  in  our  4,000-town  ; 
bureau?  Freedom  to  make  own  contacts  ; 
and  cover  county.  Must  be  self-starter.  | 
Good  pay,  fringe  l>enefits.  Bob  Hut-  | 
chins.  News  Editor.  Pilot-News,  Ply-  i 
mouth.  Ind.  —  46563.  (219)  936-.7101.  { 


EDITOR /WRITER 

Harvard  Law-EMucation  Center  seeks  ] 
editor  to  write  newsletter,  edit  and  de-  | 
velop  articles  for  magazine  publication. 
Should  have  newspaiier,  magazine,  or  ' 
eiliting  experience,  plus  background  in 
social  sciences.  Send  resume  to  Larsen 
715,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Eklu-  j 
cation.  Cambridge,  Mass. — 02138. 

SPORTS  EJDITOR  to  put  out  pages 
with  a  flair,  for  6-day  morning  daily  in  ' 
Zone  2.  Suiierb  opportunity  for  mature 
Iierson  who  likes  everything  from  pro 
hall  to  backyard  fishing.  For  confi-  ; 
dential  consideration.  Box  745,  Eklitor  ! 
&  Publisher.  j 

MALE  REPORTER,  either  degree  or 
newspaper  experience,  for  39,000  cir-  ' 
culatinn  progressive  paper.  Good  fringes 
—good  salary.  Call  Mr.  Bailey  (618) 
465-6641.  Ihe  Alton  (III.)  Evening 
Telegraph. 

WE  ARE  GOING  TO  EMPLOY  TWO 
first-rate  reporters  who  have  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  know-how  to  command 
pay  in  the  $9,000-110,000  bracket.  If 
you  are  such  a  person  and  would  like 
to  join  one  of  the  moat  progressive 
daily  newspapers  in  Indiana,  let  us 
know.  Three  or  four  years’  writing  ex¬ 
perience,  plus  a  desire  to  advance  both 
monetarily  and  job-wise,  may  qualify 
you.  We  will  answer  all  inquiries  and 
give  you  a  full  outline  of  why  we  think 
this  is  an  outstanding  opportunity.  No! 
we  don’t  care  about  the  color  of  your 
skin,  your  religion  or  national  origin. 
All  we  care  abinit  is  getting  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  two  good  men  who  can  write 
and  who  want  to  compete  for  the  top 
job  in  a  going  organization.  Box  733, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

University  Elditor  seeks  EDITORIAL 
ASSISTANT  for  publications  work  and 
beginning  university  press  operation. 
Journalism  experience  required.  Send 
inquiries  with  resume  to  I.rfunar  W. 
Bridges,  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis,  Tennessee  38111. 


BUSINESS  WRITED 
Business  in  St.  Petersburg-Pinellas- 
F7orida  is  "zinging”  with  exciting 
growth.  We’re  looking  for  a  top  notch 
business  writer  who  can  dig  out  and 
harness  the  "zing”  and  deliver  it  to  our 
readers.  We’ve  recently  expanded  daily  i 
business  and  financial  coverage  and  in-  { 
traduced  a  Sunday  business  section.  A 
business  desk  and  staff  is  on  the 
horizon.  | 

You  should  have  3-5  years’  experience 
on  a  major  daily,  a  keen  interest  in  ; 
business,  and  the  imagination  and 
ambition  to  grow  with  the  award-win¬ 
ning  St.  Petersburg  Times.  You’ll  be 
well  satisfied  with  salary,  and  a  top 
"extras"  program,  including  Profit 
Sharing.  And,  of  course,  living  on 
Florida’s  FTincoast  is  something  else. 
Just  try  it! 

Write  Norm  Diisseault,  Personnel  . 
Manager,  Times.  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  I 
Petersburg.  E3orida,  33731. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Experienced  writer-deskman  wanted  by 
afternoon  daily  in  fast-growing  Central 
Texas  community.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  who  wishes  to 
join  a  proven  news  team  in  exciting, 
challenging  role.  Modern  plant,  goo<l 
pay,  company-provided  benefits,  six 
newspaper  awaHs  in  past  12  months. 
Full  resume  required.  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD,  Killeen.  Texas  —  ! 
76541. 

GRADUATING  THIS  JUNE?  Looking 
for  the  right  place  to  start  your  news- 
IMtper  career?  Check  usl  We’re  big 
enough  to  insist  on  high  quality  re¬ 
porting  and  writing — small  enough  to 
need  your  ability  from  the  start  and  | 
reward  your  initiative  with  choice  as-  i 
signments — and  room  at  the  top  if  you 
fall  in  love  with  our  community  as 
so  many  do.  35,000  a.m.  daily  in  the 
Elast.  Send  writing  samples  and 
resume  to  Box  806,  Ekiitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


ElAGER  COPY  EDITOR :  a  good 
chance  to  advance;  work  copy  desk, 
fill  in  on  wire  desk,  slot,  layout. 
Lively  p.m.  Write  Jack  Cort,  Assistant 
Managing  Elditor,  The  Miami  News, 
P.O.  Box  615.  Miami,  Fla.- — 33152.  An 
Eiqual  Opportunity  Employer — M/E’. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  seeks 
reporters  and  editors.  Send  resume.  ! 
d  ps  and  salary  requirements  to:  City 
Ekiitor,  Day  Publications,  Inc.,  117  S. 
Main  St.,  Mount  Prosiiect,  I11.--60056.  | 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for  top-  ! 
rated  Washington  Post-Newsweek  Sta¬ 
tion.  Florida.  Contact  Bill  Grove, 
WJXT-TV,  Broadcast  House.  Jackson¬ 
ville.  F3a.— 32207.  An  Ek]ual  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer  M/E". 

FTELD  EDITOR  for  a  leading  poultry 
magazine  in  legion  4.  Several  years’ 
e<litorial  experience  desirable.  Knowl- 
e<lge  of  iKiultry  business  desirable  but 
not  essential.  iWnd  resume  to  Box  775, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  for  general  newsman  and 
wire  editor  on  Wisconsin  daily  that 
wants  to  maintain  its  high  level  of 
local  news  coverage  and  balanced  news 
content.  Seek  experience,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  all  applicants  who  have  news 
enterprise.  Opportunities  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Elxcellent  working  conditions, 
company-imid  pension,  life  and  hos¬ 
pital-surgical  plans  other  usual 

benefits.  Reply  to  William  Huffman, 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune,  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  Wise.— 54494.  Ph:  (715)  432- 
7200. 


REAL  PRO,  experienced  all  l>eats, 
neeiled  tq  beef  up  city  reporter  staff 
of  55,000  circ.  afternoon-Sunday  home- 
owned  daily  in  Northeast  Iowa  city  of 
76,000,  metro  area  135,000.  Excellent 
fringes.  Tell  all,  including  salary 
needs,  first  letter.  Write  Gene  Thorne, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Ck>urier,  Waterloo. 
Iowa- — 50704. 

WESTERN  PA.  EVEIJING  DAILY 
(6500  circulation)  needs  an  aggressive 
young  man  or  woman  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  A  person  with  one 
or  two  years’  experience  will  find  this 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  all 
phases  of  the  newsroom.  Good  starting 
salary  plus  fringe  benefits.  College 
town  with  population  of  9.000.  Con¬ 
tact  John  H.  (?alior.  General  Manager, 
The  Reconl-Argus.  236  Main  .®t., 
Greenville,  Pa.  16125.  Phono  1-421- 
58S-.5000. 


REWRITEMAN-REPORTER  nee<ie<l  for 
large  Elastern  metropolitan  afternoon 
newspaper.  Must  be  experienced,  a  fast 
and  clever  writer  who  can  give  a  story  I 
a  personal  touch.  Night  hours.  Send  { 
resume  to  Box  778,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  19,000  ILL.  DAILY  has  | 
immediate  openings  for  reiairter,  sports  I 
writer  and  social  editor;  camera  ex-  I 
perience  des'rable.  Ability  to  write  ! 
clearly  and  fast  essential.  Weekly  ex-  j 
perience  or  J-school  background  quali-  i 
ties  you.  F'ull  range  of  benefits.  Salary  | 
commensurate  with  ability.  Send  con-  | 
fidential  resume,  salary  requirements 
and  request  for  interview  to  Box  788. 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  F 


news 

writer 

A  leading  defense  aerospace 
group  of  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  electronics  firms  is 
seeking  an  experienced  news 
writer  skilled  in  technical  sub¬ 
jects,  who  can  research  and 
translate  developments  in  the 
military  and  space  fields  into 
clear,  crisp  copy. 

2  to  3  years  news  reporting  ex¬ 
perience,  either  with  media  or 
industrial  concern,  essential. 
Salary  up  to  $12,000.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Send  resume'  of  education  and 
experience  to: 

Box  808 

Editor  &  Pvblither 

IVf  art  nit  equal 
('/’/'(irfBiiify  emfloytr. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  group  of  dailies.  Heavy  on  local 
coverage,  ^nd  complete  resume  tc 
Ralph  Hanes,  (k>ntra  0>sta  Times, 
1940  Mt.  Diablo  Blvd.,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.— 94596. 

RESORT  EDITOR-WRITER  —  Young 
reimrter-editor  needed  at  once  for  re¬ 
sort  weekly  newspaper  in  beautiful 
Vermont.  A  year-round  job  ptxxiucing 
copy  and  handling  some  layout;  no 
mechanical  or  production  work.  A 
challenging  and  exciting  opportunity 
at  a  great  ski  area,  now  booming  s 
four  season  resort.  Starting  pay  in  the 
190  to  $100  range,  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Resum5  and  samples  of  work 
to  Ekdward  G.  Pickett.  Director  of 
Marketing,  Mount  Snow  Development 
(3orp.,  Mount  Snow,  Vt.  053.56. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  1  to  4  YEARS  of 
reporting  experience  and  want  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  and  innovate  with 
a  small-town,  offset  dally?  Call  Jack 
Brown  (AC  419)  642-4241,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. _ 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  DAILY  d^k- 
man  needed  by  Tri-City  Herald — circ¬ 
ulation  26,000  and  growing.  Salary 
open  as  per  your  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits,  moving  exiienae 
allowance.  Fine  community  base*!  on 
science  and  research  at  Hanford 
Atomic  project  and  rapidly-<Ieveloi>ing 
irrigated  farming.  Good  hunting  and 
fishing.  Lots  of  pure  fresh  air  and 
sunshine.  Give  details  of  family, 
qualifications,  experience,  references. 
All  replies  confidential.  Don’t  phone. 
Write:  Don  Pugnetti,  P.O.  Box  2608, 
Pasco.  Wash.— 99302. 


E3)ITOR  Dream  job  running  highly 
creative  national  magazine.  $40,000. 
N.Y.C.  Box  787.  Editor  &  Publisher.^ 

BUSINESS  WRITER  for  Ohio  metro. 
If  you  can  inten>ret  the  day’s  economic 
developments  and  write  lively  busi¬ 
ness  and  related  personality  features, 
we’d  like  to  talk  to  you.  Box  768,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

DEPUTY  DIR.  PUBLIC  AFFAI RS 
City  Anti-Poverty  Program  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaperman.  Must  be  real 
"pro” — to  help  run  fast-paced  office. 
You’ll  write,  edit  and  supervise  seven 
other  professionals.  Salary :  $15,000. 

Call  (212)  433-4544. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


the  newsjournal  company.  I 

ffilminifton,  Delaware  19899,  offers 
immetliate  opportunities  to  ambitious 
journalists.  Prefer  fully  experienced 
candidates  for: 

COPY  EDITOR  & 
REPORTER-REWRITE 
FOR  OVBUINIGHT  DB»KS 
Salary  and  benefits  excellent.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resumd  to  Personnel  Director, 
Ml  Oranfce  Street.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F. 

IS  THIS  YOUT  Reporter  with  two  or 
[  three  years  on  a  small  daily  .  .  .  you've 
mastered  the  routine  .  .  .  proven  you 
can  find  fresh,  interestins  stories  .  .  . 
written  a  series  or  two  worthy  of  a 
priie  .  .  .  ready  to  test  your  mettle  in 
a  more  demandine  situation.  We  may 

I  offer  what  you  want — try  us  I  Area  2 
mominK  daily.  Write  Box  807,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


Free — Lance 

FEMME  FATALE,  a  new  entry  in  the 
young  career  woman’s  market,  needs 
Irae-lance  articles  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  attractive,  intelligent,  so¬ 
phisticated  18-  to  34-year-old  girls  who 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  glamorous 
andern  urban  living.  Length:  1000- 
1400  words.  Query  first;  FEMME 
FATALE,  3560  N.  Lombard,  Franklin 
Park.  III.  60131. 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
Box  5.30,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


Preumen^— Stereotypers  I 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  629-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  Ind.— 47362. 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  large  M-E-S  letter|>ress  operation. 
This  job  requires  a  very  strong  man 
who  can  find  and  build  a  good  team 
of  men  to  help  run  the  room.  The  job 
is  big  and  tough  and  the  rewarcls  will 
be  great.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
challenging  future  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization,  write  Box  770,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  a  Web  offset 
pressman ;  some  camera  experience 
helpful.  New  plant.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  New  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Write 
Box  673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Printers 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  6.unit 
Goss  Urbanite.  Morning  newspai>er  in 
Northwest  sector  of  Zone  7 — heart  of 
Rocky  Mountain  area  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Send  resumd 
and  references  to  Box  646,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  '  printing  plant  manager 

r  !  We  are  a  suburban  newspaper  in  Area 

FOREMAN  2  with  a  new  Web  Offset  printing 

_ . _ ,  _  .  .  plant.  We  are  seeking  a  hustling  ex- 

^periencM  man  to  superviM  80-man  ecutive  to  direct  our  production  (eom- 
day  chapel  of  an  ev^ing  and  morning  position  through  mailing)  and  eximnd 
n^spawr.  Union,  ^efer  experience  in  the  scoiie  and  volume  of  our  job  and 
P'S.  photocomposition  and  computers,  contract  printing.  Good  salary;  all 
Excellent  opportunity  in  an  ideal  benefits  plus  personal  incentive  plan, 
climate  for  an  ^bitious,  aggressive  |  Write  full  details  in  confidence.  Box 
man.  Send  remm6  and  salary  require-  414.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ments  to  A1  Miller,  Composing  Room  , - - 

Supt.,  San  Diego  Union  Tribune.  919  PROGRESSIVE  MIDWEST  DAILY 
Second  Ave.,  SM  Diego,  Calif.— 92112:  (Zone  7)  ne^s  hot  metal  ad  make-up 
or  call  collect  (AC  714  )  234-7111.  foreman.  Must  be  competent  mark-up 

- -  —  - - - j  man,  union  qualified.  Scale:  $4.00 — full 

COMPOSITOR  NEflDCD  immediately. 

page  make-up.  America's  most  modem  ®  Publisher. _ _ _ 

hISS  i  ,«.» .i-;'*-!”’  “  "t"'' 

16,000  circulation  in  prosperous,  pleas- 

. .  26,000.  We  need  an  ITU 

QUALIFIED  OFFSET  PRINTER  for  >  man  experience  in  practical  super- 
newly-converted,  smooth  operation.  Ex-  |  vision  and  efficiency  know-how,  to 
cellent  working  conditions  in  the  heart  whom  we  offer  security,  excellent  salary 
of  Northwest  mountains  (Chart  Area  and  opportunity,  outstanding  working 
7)  with  best  skiing,  fishing,  hunting  conditions  and  equipment.  Interview 
and  camping.  Daily  A.M.  operation  essential.  Give  training,  experience  and 
with  latest  and  best  equipment.  Reply  general  background  in  letter  to  Box 
with  name,  address,  and  background  in  656,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  confidence,  to  Box  748,  Editor  A  Pub- - -  - — - - 

I  lisher.  WORKING  FOREMAN 


MECHANICAL 
MAINTENANCE  FOREMAN 


WORKING  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  com¬ 
posing  room  of  14-M  circulation  daily 
in  fast  growth  Zone  2  suburban  area. 
Union  shop.  Hot-metal  operation,  (kiod 


Operators— Machinists 

MACniNIST — Permanent  situation  in 
usion  shop.  Background  in  Fairchild 
'ns,  Elektron  and  Justara  preferred. 
Write  details  to  Carey  D.  Guichanl, 
Bniiness  Manager,  Record-Search¬ 
light,  P.O.  l^x  2397,  Redding,  Calif. 
94001. 

HEAD  MACHINIST  to  direct  7-man 
Composing  Room  machinist’s  crew. 
Host  be  a  capable,  competent  leader 
who  can  organize  and  execute  effective 
Bsintenance  for  all  comiiosing  room 
Bsehinery  including  EBektrons  and  TTS 
iquipment.  Knowledge  of  composing 
room  electricity  and  electronics  es- 
■Bitial.  All  hot-metal  at  present,  but 
thinking  about  cold-type.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  head  machinist.  Replies  con- 
Usntial.  Write  Box  672,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Isber. 

(DMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop ;  night  shift ;  permanent 
stustion.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
tlsctrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
Aifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10 
fer  S5-hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene- 
its.  Send  resumd  to  Erl  Svendsen, 
Hmd  Machinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.. 
240  Church  Street,  N.  E..  Salem,  Oreg. 
-97308.  I 

HEAD  MACHINIST  for  large  M-E-S 
eembination.  Zone  4.  Must  know  and 
be  able  to  teach  basic  electronics.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  TTS,  Comets,  Elektrons, 
Monsrehs,  CX  readers.  BRPE  punches. 
Ability  to  organize,  supervise  and 
aaintain  comprehensive  production 
records.  ITU.  Box  672,  EJditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

UNO  OPERATOR — Have  opening  for 
•zperienced  operator  on  night  shift. 
Oood  wages.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays 
Oood  equipment.  New  plant.  Open  shop. 
Write  to  J.  L.  Kenner,  Lima  News. 
121  E.  High,  Lima,  Ohio  46802. 

WOSETTER  OPERATOR  —  Good 
cUmate,  good  working  conditions.  Will 
oasider  trainiM  good  mixer  operator 
f«  p.m.  daily.  Call  or  write  Joe  Moore. 
Box  312.  Prescott.  Arts.  —  86301,  or 
1402)  446-3333. 

MACHINIST’S  OPENING  available  in 
Bscatur,  Illinois,  on  The  Herald  and 
Review.  Night  scale  is  $166.60  for  87% 
boors.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  For 
further  information  contact  O.  D.  Rod- 
•rick.  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. — 62525.  Ph: 
1-217-422-8631. 


JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck. 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  presa- 
stereotyper,  87%  hour  week  ;  top  wages : 
non-union;  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  METRO  OFFSET  PRESSMAN: 
can  train  Urbanite  pressman.  Also  may 
have  temporary  work  for  letterpress- 
man  until  conversion  and  he  can  have 
opportunity  to  retrain.  Brand  new  plant 
in  world’s  most  exciting  place  to  live 
— largest  city  in  largest  state — good 
fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  boating, 
skiing.  Contact  Mack  Campbell,  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent,  Anchorage 
Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99601. 

COMBINATION  Journeyman-Assistant 
Foreman ;  night  shift;  experienced  on 
Goss  letterpress.  Good  scale  and  fringe 
benefits.  Daily  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Send 
full  details,  experience,  past  employers, 
etc.  Box  520,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
desires  advancement  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  pressroom  work. 
Hoe  Colormatic  Press.  Position  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  Pressroom  Suiierintendent. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
and  ability.  Top  fringes.  Morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Location 
in  Zone  3.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience  to  Box  634,  Iklitor  A 
Publisher, 

PRESSROOM  ASSISTANT  —  Experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  multiple  press  opera¬ 
tions  and  letterpress  color.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringes.  Opi>ortunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  top.  Management-oriented. 
Area  4.  Mail  complete  reoum4  to  Box 
304,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical  engineer  or  experienced  sui^  ^  wages,  liberal  benefiU.  Gannett'  affili- 
erviMr  to  dii^t  activities  of  12  to  15  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 

mechanics  and  electricians  in  our  grow-  :  looking  ahead.  Send  resum«  and 

ing  organization.  Must  be  able  to  schjrf-  I  .alary  requiremenU.  Box  728,  Editor  A 
ule  work  loiul.  determine  manning.  PM  |  Publisher. 

programming,  and  determine  and  main-  I _ _! _ 

Uin  parts  inventory  requiremenU.  |  COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 

WriU  d^ils  to  Perronnel  Office,  ,  Rapidly-growing  20,000  circulation  East 
Safran  Ptg.  Co.,  3939  Bellevue  Ave.,  1  Coast  newsiiaper  seeks  aggressive, 
Detroit,  Mich. — 48207.  I  management-minded  foreman,  Non- 

-  -  -  _  I  Union.  Near  big  city  with  top-flight 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to  ;  »<*«>•»  oj^er  suburban  advanUi^ 

administer  print  shop  of  small  private  P'*’’  foreman  is 

college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as-  “"J* 

pecU  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and  ;  “Se’e  ^lliw  * 

supervise  college  studenU  as  part-time  <  Write  Box  666,  Editor  A  Pub- 

workers.  Salary  $6,600  to  $8,000.  Send  [  _ _ _ 

complete  resum4,  reference  listing,  etc.,  ; 

to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash-  NEED  COMBINATION  PRINTER 
land,  Wisconsin  64806.  Excellent  waoe  scale 


NEED  COMBINATION  PRINTER 

Excellent  wage  scale 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 


Company-paid  fringe  benefiU.  vacation, 
sick  leave,  major  medical  program  and 


Small,  tri-weekly  rural  newspaper  in  pension  fund.  Call  collect  Mr.  Bailey 
Southern  California  is  seeking  ener-  (618)  466-6641,  Alton  Evening  Tele- 
getic,  preferably  young  man  with  any  |  graph,  Alton,  Illinois. 

experience  in  offset  backshop.  Experi-  - - — 

ence  necessary  in  moat  phases  of  offset  '•  PRINTING  PLANT  MANAGER 
production.  Knowledge  in  organization,  $16,000 


headliner,  varityper,  justowriter  and  for  hi-speed  rotary  newspaper  and 
any  dark  room  experience  helpful.  Good  circular  shop.  Must  be  experienced  in 
salary;  excellent  working  conditions;  production,  customer  service  and  salm- 
rapidly  growing  area.  Send  training,  oriented.  OuUtanding  oportunity  for 
exiierience  and  general  background  to  ;  right  man.  Send  resum4  to  Box  611, 


Box  734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  rone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


JOURNEYMEN  i 
PRINTERS 

Several  iiermanent  positions  now  open 
with  large  expanding  company.  Zone  9. 

Top  salaries  paid  with  company  benefits 
including  group  insurance,  credit  union, 
and  liberal  vacation  plan. 

Box  767,  Elitor  A  Publisher. 

FORilMAN  for  modem  cold-tyiio  offset 
daily  plant.  Equipment  includes  Lino- 
film  and  Photon  producU.  Union  shop. 
Must  be  able  to  run  smooth  shop  for 
highest  production.  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  1616  Oak  St.,  Alameda, 
Calif.— 94601. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Printer* 


OFFSET  FOREMAN  WANTED  for 
small  daily:  now  printinK  letterprma 
but  planning  complete  chaniceover  to 
offset.  Would  like  person  who  can 
head  up  conversion,  composition 
through  mail  room.  Will  convert  with 
all  now  equipment,  including  new  Web 
offset  press.  Permanent  I  Box  708.  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MACHINE.  AD  FLOOR  or  com¬ 
bination  openings  on  The  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review.  Night  scale  is 
SI 66. 60  for  37^  hours.  Excellent  fringe 
l«nefits.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  O.  D.  Roderick,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspai>ers,  Inc.,  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 
—62525.  Ph:  1-217-422-S531. 


Production 


UNIVERSITY  ASSISTANT  Coordin¬ 
ator — Letterpress,  offset  knowledge  re¬ 
quired.  Good  opportunity  for  the  rii^t 
man.  Modem  plant  with  good  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  salary,  excellent  living  and 
working  conditions.  Zone  3.  5>end 
resume  to  Box  7I.S,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Promotion 


Copy  Writer 

THINK  FLORIDA! 

Like  what  you're  thinking?  Good  1  Now 
think  of  a  go^  paying  copy  writing 
spot  on  a  spirited,  creative,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  team  that  believes  sales  records 
are  made  to  be  broken,  and  has  a 
track  record  to  prove  it.  Think  of  an 
outstanding  array  of  "extras,"  includ¬ 
ing  PROFIT-SHARING.  Think  of  as¬ 
signments  in  direct  mail,  in-paper, 
sales  brochures.  radio-TV.  Now  think 
of  your  qualifications:  creative,  sales- 
minded,  self-starter,  2-3  years’  news¬ 
paper  promotion  experience,  good 
know-how  in  selling  the  newspaper 
and  its  services.  Now  think  Florida 
a^in — think  St.  Petersburg.  The  Sun 
City,  the  land  of  four  seasons — all 
Spring!  Now  stop  thinking!  Act  I  Write 
background  and  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel  Dept..  Times  and  EX'ening 
Independent.  P.D.  Box  1121,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Fla.  33731. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man  with  management  po¬ 
tential,  using  newspaper  promotion 
techniques,  marketing  information,  re¬ 
search  data  to  develop  creative  and 
productive  sales  presentations  for  New 
England's  largest  newsitaper  ...  a 
fine  future  is  open  to  a  man  with  the 
right  qualifications.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Manager.  The  Boston  Globe. 
Boston,  Mass. — 02107. 


Copy  Writer  •  || 

Leading  publisher  looking  for  a 
talented  person  to  write  adver¬ 
tising  material  of  ail  types  that 
will  be  used  in  the  promotion  of 
our  elementary  and  high  school 
books;  2  years*  of  experience 
necessary. 

Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to 

Box  MS 

Editor  &  PubUsher. 


Public  Relationit 


COLLEGE  PUBUC  RELATIONS 
Director  of  Public  Information  needed 
at  small  women's  college  in  upstate 
Nsw  York.  College  is  going  co-^  in 
September.  Must  be  able  to  write  news 
and  features,  run  busy  news  bureau 
with  student  help,  bo  responsible  for 
publications,  alumnae  magaxine,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  assist  with  special  events. 
Salary  geared  to  young  man  or  woman 
with  one-two  years’  of  experience. 
Must  be  creative,  imMinative.  in¬ 
terested  in  education.  <%od  working 
conditions  and  fringe  benefits.  Start 
Jtnta.  Send  resume  and  salarr  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  686,  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relation* 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  Ohio  PR  firm. 
t7.000-$10,000.  Box  785,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  WRITER  —  Bhccellent  growth 
opportunity  with  Washington,  D.C. 
tr^e  association  for  volatile  telecom¬ 
munications  industry.  Write  weekly 
newsletter,  press  releases  and  other 
miscellaneous  PR  tasks.  Prefer  college 
grad  with  1-2  years’  experience.  De¬ 
manding  job  with  good  benefits,  ex¬ 
cellent  potential.  Salary  $8600-39000. 
Send  resum6  and  work  samples  to  Box 
702,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
skilled,  experienced,  intelligent  writer 
with  magaxine  or  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  to  fill  a  managerial  position  in 
a  5-man  imblic  relations  department 
with  a  major  space  firm.  Degree  re¬ 
quired  :  science  writing  or  editing  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  public  relations  background 
very  helpful.  The  manager  reports  to 
the  division  public  relations  director 
and  is  resi>onsible  for  conceiving, 
planning  and  implementing  a  public 
relations  program  for  a  major  segment 
of  space  projects  under  work.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography,  photo-editing,  lay¬ 
out.  make-up.  very  useful.  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  location.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiio.. 

RELATIONS  | 

MEN  I 

A  large,  old-line,  well-es-  sBS 
tablished.  rapidly-growing, 

=  fund-raising  firm  is  seeking  = 
=  competent  PR  men.  We  have 

an  appreciation  of  perform-  as 
::^a  anoe  and  offer  opimrtunity  ass 
for  s  career  with  complete 
fringe  benefits.  Interesting 
work  with  middle  and  upper 
=:  class  public.  Good  salary. 

-  Bonus  plan.  Travel  neces- 

sary.  Age  28  and  over.  Well- 
educated.  Good  character. 

.Send  resume  to: 


Box  777 

Editor  &  Publisher 


ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
EDITOR- WRITER 

wanted  by  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  public  relations  office.  Require 
experienced  professional  writer  with 
flair  for  features ;  will  also  help  pre¬ 
pare  important  speeches  and  state¬ 
ments.  Salary  to  $11,000.  depending 
upon  experience.  Liberal  vacation  and 
fringe  benefits.  Resum6  to  J.  W.  Leslie. 
41  Davis  Hall,  Kingston,  R.I.  02881. 


N.Y.C.  UBEKAL  REPUBLICAN  Con¬ 
gressman  dwires  beet  public  relations 
man  on  Capitol  Hill.  Excellent  pay  and 
rewarding  experiences  assured.  Close 
association  with  public  affairs  and 
knowledge  of  the  New  York  scene 
preferred.  Box  797,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLIC  RELA-nONS 
Openings  at  two  freshman-sophomore 
campuses  of  major  Midwest  univers¬ 
ity.  Responsibility  for  laiblic  informa¬ 
tion  program ;  possible  ^itional  duties 
in  other  administrative  areas  or  in 
teaching  journalism.  Minimum  of  three 
years’  experience,  news  and  feature 
writing  and  some  publications  work, 
plus  Master’s  degree  or  significant 
progress  toward  same.  Send  resumi 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  76^ 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


SMALL.  PROGRESSIVE  COLLEGE 
in  Northwest,  near  Portland,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man  or  woman  who 
is  interested  in  combining  public  rela¬ 
tions  talents  with  some  J-tearhing. 
Minimum  experience  acceptable.  Salary 
and  benefits  above-average.  Box  758, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 

NY  PR  EXECUTIVE/PLAYWRIGHT 
wants  college  teaching  post  Sept.  *69. 
Eight  years’  PR  and  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  3  years’  college  teaching. 
BSJ  and  MA.  Box  632,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  A  "REAL  PRO?"  ReUred 
American  newsman,  80  years’  all-round 
experience — now  completing  third  year 
as  journalism  professor  in  Asia — re¬ 
turning  States  in  June.  Box  687,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  interested 
in  Area  6  or  8.  Prsustical  background 
(reporting,  editing,  printing)  plus 
theory  (Ph.  D.  Mass  Communications). 
Box  751,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Administrative  j 

LIBERAL  Republican  editor-manager 
produces  interesting,  accurate,  profit¬ 
able  daily  on  time.  Box  662,  Elitor  A 
Publisher.  | 

GENERAL  MANAGEUl/PUBUSHEnt. 
completely  experienced  in  all  phases  of  ! 
newspapering  with  special  emphasis  on 
administration  and  sales.  Eixcellent  ref-  ' 
erences.  Available  immediately.  Box 
'743,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHEX-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Strong  administrator  with  extensive, 
diversified  expwience,  who  can  solve  | 
problems,  control  costs.  Metro  and  j 
smaller  newspaper  background.  J.  J.  1 
Harrington,  441,  Lexington  Ave.,  New  1 
York.  N.Y.— 10017.  1 

AD  DIREICTOR — Consistent  lineage  | 
gains;  11  years’  top-flight  experience,  i 
Industrious,  civic-minded,  family  man.  1 
Box  749,  Ejditor  A  Publisher.  | 

STRONG  PUBLISHBR-Managing  Edi-  j 
tor  (husband-wife)  team  available  for  | 
medium  daily.  'Thoroughly  experienced  : 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  business, 
combined  with  mature  judgment.  Excel-  i 
lent  references.  Available  now.  Box  | 
706,  EMitor  A  Publisher.  i 

GEINERAL  MANAGER  of  semi-weekly 
'  desires  opportunity  to  broaden  experi- 
!  ence.  Eixpanded  weekly  to  semi-weekly; 

1  converted, to  offset.  B.A.  in  Journalism: 
extensive  production  experience.  Locate 
anywhere.  Age  33,  male,  married.  Box 
785,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 

SUCCESSFUL  PUBUSHER.  41.  avail-  | 
able  after  August.  Sold  properties.  Di¬ 
versified  abilities.  Box  791,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher.  I 

Cartoonists  { 

CARTOONIST  available  to  ghost  syn¬ 
dicated  comic.  Background;  12  years’ 
art  and  gags  for  renowned  strip.  Box 
782,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation 

EXPERIENCED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Afrgressive  younjr  circula¬ 
tor,  with  14  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Recently  CM  of 
“fastest-growing  paper  in 
state’’  now  available.  For 
a  man  who’ll  get  things 
done,  write  Box  750,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAHABLE 

Circulation 


CIRCULA'nON  REPRESENTATIVE, 
experienced  in  street  sales— -A. M.  and 
P.M.  home  delivery;  boy  and  adult 
carrier  distribution ;  organizing  carrier 
and  crew  saies  promotions;  strong  on 
promotion;  high  producer.  Want  CM  or 
Assistant’s  position  with  big  challengt. 
Resumd  on  request.  Box  736,  Elitor  A 
Publisher. 


BUSY? — We’ll  bet  you  are  I  Let  ui 
save  you  time  and  money.  Confidential 
interviews  with  experienced  circulation 
personnel  that  will  fill  your  nee^. 
Write  Gains  Associates,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
218,  Yardley,  Pa.  19067. 


CIRCULATOR,  20  years’  variol  ex¬ 
perience — a.m.  and  p.m. — as  District 
Manager,  Su[>erviaor  and  Circulation 
Manager,  all  phases.  Good  organizer; 
budget-minded ;  heavy  on  promotion. 
Will  relocate.  Presently  employed.  Box 
796,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


20  YEARS’  CIRCULA'nON  exi>erienes, 
both  a.m.  and  p.m.  dailies.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  promotion,  personnel,  home  de¬ 
livery,  street  sales.  Last  daily  14,000 
increase  in  SV^  years.  Prefer  .South¬ 
eastern  area  or  West.  Box  773,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  in  increas¬ 
ing  your  street  and  single  copy  sales? 
MY  EXPEIRIENCB:  morning,  evening, 
Sunday  newsstand;  racks;  boy  corner 
sales. 

MY  PLANNING  and  working  with 
your  present  organization  will  product 
increased  sales,  coverage  and  revenue. 
INTEREISTED  IN  MAKING  conUct 
with  group  pap^,  or  large,  independ¬ 
ent  paimr.  Willing  to  travel  . 

BOX  774,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


Classified  Advertising 


IT’S  GETTING  EMBARRASSING! 

Classified  manager  with  lineage  run¬ 
ning  40%  of  display.  Now  and  then 
beating  own  group  papers’  classified 
with  twice  the  circulation,  twice  ths 
staff.  Looking  for  new  fields  to  con¬ 
quer.  Classified  at  60,000  circulation 
and  up  or  top  management  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  and  understudy.  Box 
762,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIES)  MANAGER,  over  20 
years’  award-winning  non-metro  daily, 
wants  to  relocate  as  manager  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Top  references.  Prefer  Area 
(9).  Boot  781,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

35-YEAR-OLD  AD  DIRECTOR  of  New  • 
England  daily  desires  to  relocate  in  I 
Elorida.  14  years’  experience  in  Clasti-  I 
fled,  nationtU  and  display.  Available  . 
for  iwrsonal  interview.  Write  Box  696,  { 
Elditor  A  Publisher.  | 


PROFIT  BUILDER 

Top-flight,  high-quality  ad  director  wrill-  I 
ing  to  relocate  now  for  career  op-  [ 
portunity  as,  or  leading  to,  generid  | 
manager  or  assistant  publisher  of  daily  I 
or  group  of  weeklies.  Thorough  knowl-  I 
edge  and  experience  in  major  daily  | 
m^ro  and  suburban  weekly  markets. 
Respected,  proven  ability  in  heavy-com¬ 
petitive  retail,  classified  and  national 
ad  revenue  development,  sales  and 
training. 

Qualified  background  in  promotion,  re¬ 
search  and  presentation.  Related  ex¬ 
perience  with  offset  and  letterpress 
production.  No  personal  problems.  Able 
to  devote  full-time;  take-charge  energy  ' 
to  your  newspaper(s).  Dependable  fam¬ 
ily  man.  age  35,  with  14  years’  con¬ 
sistent  major-league  newspaper  record 
and  references.  Box  691,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


36-YEAR-OLD  PROFESSIONAL  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  experienced  in  na¬ 
tional  or  display,  management — week¬ 
ly,  daily  and  metro  daily — offset  nr 
letterpress.  College  degree.  Other  skills 
Prefer  Midwest  or  West.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Box  801,  Eiditor  A  Pub 
lisher. 
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Personnel  Aveilable 


N  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


BLAH  —  That  !  what  most  reliKion 
raportinK  i*  today  —  I.e.,  ministers 
ds^catins  silos  and  fund-raising  for 
cloisters  in  the  Congo.  Want  to  try  a 
new  approach T  Then  try  met  I  have 
ssarching,  unorthodox  ideas  and  will 
siorcise  the  blahs.  EUght  years’  experi* 
cnee.  Box  693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  sports  editor's 
msition  on  smail-town  p.m.  newspaper. 
Wiiowship  student.  Strong  on  promo¬ 
tion.  major  sports.  Please  write  Na¬ 
tional  Baseball  Congress,  Box  1420, 
debits,  Kans. — 67201. 


EDITOR,  managing  profitable  Califor¬ 
nia  weekiy,  prefers  Pacific  Northwest 
pins  profit-sharlM.  Will  consider 
Alaska.  Box  616,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  —  Young,  energetic,  with 
mixed  media  (radio-TV-newspapers) 
background,  wants  a  chalienging  job 
in  Washington,  D.C.  area.  Some  travel 
considered  a  bonus.  Box  631,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERiroCED  REPORTER  desires 
ts  iocate  in  Zone  2,  3,  4.  Prefer  police- 
court,  sports,  aviation,  political.  Con¬ 
scientious.  Fine  references.  Single,  60. 
Box  684,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHALLENGING  REPOR'nNG  SPOT 
city  staff  Eastern  metro  daily,  PR  or 
publications  job,  is  sought  by  eager- 
to-work  family  man,  24.  B.A.  govern¬ 
ment,  II.S.J.  pending,  1-year  daily  ex- 
psrience,  camera  skill.  Box  682,  ^itor 
k  Publisher, 


NORTHWESTERN  M.S.J.;  B.A.  Po¬ 
litical  Science;  Washington  (D.C.) 
news  service  internship;  magasine 
newswriting  eocperience.  Interested  In 
news  or  feature  srriting  in  Washing- 
to.t,  D.C.,  or  vicinity.  Box  764,  Editor 
A  Pubiisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  EDITOR  — 
wire,  copy  desk  background.  Sparkling 
iayouts,  bright  heads,  news  judgement. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  752,  Editor  A 
Pubiisher. 

AN  UNUSUAL  COMBINATION 
is  what  I  can  offer  your  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  weekly  magazine.  As  an  under- 
gr^uate  I  concentrated  on  govern¬ 
ment  and  science,  while  my  graduate 
work  was  in  economics.  Research  skiils 
plus  an  investigative  background  en¬ 
able  me  to  write  perceptive  in-depth 
copy.  My  experience  includes  policy¬ 
making  positions  in  business  and  state 
government.  I  am  a  copy  editor  for  a 
metropolitan  daily,  in  my  mid-20s  and 
exempt  from  military  service.  Box  721, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  20  years  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  work  —  daily, 
weeklies,  national  monthlies.  Seeks  sec¬ 
ond  spot,  leading  to  top  position,  on 
good  weekiy  or  smail  daily  within  100- 
miles  of  New  York,  Now  Managing 
Editor  of  three  schoolroom  periodicals, 
circulation  4^  million ;  direct  staff  of 
ten.  Box  732,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DBSKMAN— five  years’  on 
60,000  a.m.  Now  in  PR  and  want  out. 
Know  heads,  copy,  art.  make-up.  Ready 
June  15.  J-grad.  Box  739,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NIGHTSIDE  REPORTER.  28.  seeks 
day  job  commutable  N.Y.C.  Military 
PR  and  some  commerciai  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Bright,  hard  working.  Will 
consider  PR  or  house  organ.  Box  731, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  34,  on  medium 
daily,  wants  challenging  outdoor  writ¬ 
ing  job  on  magazine  or  paper.  Award¬ 
winning  with  free-lance  success ;  also 
news  background.  Will  relocate.  Box 

709,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Newsroom 
technician  with  20  years’  as  reporter, 
editor,  executive,  seeks  greater  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  742,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  —  26  —  with 
M.A.  (Journalism),  seeks  position  on 
sports  staff.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
sports.  Box  609,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ctvy  editor/executive/ 
reporter,  29,  seeks  challenge.  Ph:  (202) 
265-6612. 


DESKMAN  —  Universal  or  sports. 
Strong  layout.  Six  years’  daiiiee.  De¬ 
gree.  P.M.  oniy.  By  late  June,  Box 
729,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


GEa4ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
39,  resourceful,  capable,  competent, 
fast  worker,  desk  experience.  South, 
Southwest.  Box  802,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RIM.  REWRITE  OR  PR— Want  Carib¬ 
bean  or  Latin  area;  10  years’  PR,  13 
years’  editorial;  free-lance  magazine 
writing ;  now  with  newspaper  in  iively 
resort  town.  Box  799,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  EDITOR,  25.  with 
MA  theatre  criticism — and  newspaper 
experience — seeks  feature  writing/ed¬ 
itorship,  preferably  in  the  arts.  Box 
164,  Smthport,  Conn. — 06490. 


NE3WSMAN,  B.A.,  S  years’  experience 
as  reporter,  copy  editor,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  post  on  small  daily,  weekly 
— Zone  1  or  2.  Box  779,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHEai.  35.  Still/ 
Motion  picture  trained ;  former  news¬ 
paper  editor-reporter.  EIxperienced  in 
television  news.  Covered,  nationally. 
Cape  Kennedy,  1963  race  riots,  inter¬ 
national  sports.  Traveled-filmed  in 
South  America.  Presently  cinemato¬ 
graphy  head  at  large  university.  Seeks 
employer  unafraid  to  put  a  gal  to 
work.  Box  776,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


CONaSE  FEIATURB  WRITER  with 
strong  bent  for  research  and  editing 
seeks  position  in  metro  feature  depart¬ 
ment,  or  on  magazine  staff.  Nine 
years’  varied  experience  with  major 
metro  dailies.  Resum4  furnished.  Box 
783,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEIWS  EDITOR  seeks  position  In 
Northern  Illinois  area.  Ebcperience  In 
managing  weekly  newspapers:  offset 
knowledge.  Have  cameras.  Box  780. 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  Degree.  Seasoned, 
sound,  sober.  Pay  is  important.  7834 
Lois  Circle,  Dayton,  Ohio — 45459. 

WANTED:  6,  8,  or  10  weeks  summer 
work  on  newspaper  by  mature  woman 
with  journalism  education  background. 
Will  work  in  any  capacity.  Prefer 
California,  but  anywhere  in  U.S.  in¬ 
cluding  Hawaii  O.K.  Write:  Excalibur, 
3161  W.  Mound  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
—43402,  or  call:  1-614-276-5265  after  4. 


WAVE  MAKER  LOOKINO  FOR  A  BOAT 
I’m  an  individual  who  has  picked  up 
prizes  as  a  reiwrter,  picture  editor  for 
a  major  publisher,  graphics  director 
of  a  top  newspaper  and  a  free-lance 
photographer-writer.  I’m  now  looking 
for  new  action  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Won’t  take  just  a  job.  but  want  a 
challenge  in  any  communications  area. 
BA  in  PR.  Familar  with  movie  and 
TV  production.  Early  30’s — anywhere 
in  the  world.  Box  795,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  experience*!  all 
desks.  Prefer  community  daily,  any¬ 
where.  Box  2925,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 
—92262. 


EDITOR — young  “old  pro” — seeks  free¬ 
lance  editing  assignments  with  publica¬ 
tions.  Long  experience  with  modem 
layout  and  makeup,  copyreading,  all 
phases  of  editing.  Samples,  references 
on  request.  Box  713,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VIETNAM-BASED  REPORTER  will 
send  stories  about  GI’s  from  any  area ; 
also  general  features.  Box  763,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


EIXPE1RIER4CED  EDITOR  desires  work 
at  home:  editing,  copy  editing,  proof¬ 
reading.  some  rewriting.  Boston  area. 
Box  771,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


PRO  WRITEHl:  Irreverence  is  my  bag, 
humor  the  vehicle.  Former  humor 
columnist  and  pro-beat  sportswriter 
available  for  sports/non-sports  fea¬ 
tures  in  N.Y.  City  area.  Hippies,  yip- 
pies,  slums,  bums — the  total  N.Y,  scene 
either  straight  and  in-depth  or  satirical 
and  offbeat.  T(r>  background  all  areas 
urban  affairs,  imlitics  and  especially 
people.  Box  794,  Ekiitor  A  I^iblisher. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENT  Paris 
June  continental  spot;  II  years  U.N. : 
Columbia  grad.  Box  803,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MiteeUaneout 

IF  PUBLISHING,  I’LL  DO  IT!  Any¬ 
where  I  Editorial,  Advertising,  Promo¬ 
tional.  29,  bright,  self-starter.  Need 
challenge.  Riohajxl  T,  Helms.  .308  River¬ 
side  Ave.,  Roseville,  Calif. — 96678, 


Operators— MaehinitU 

HEAD  MACHINIST— EXPERT  on  all 
ITS,  Computers,  EHektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery;  very  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  and  electronics;  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  on^nize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zona  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
<9,  Editor  A  ihibllsher. 


LINO  OPERATOR — Reliable  producer; 
accurate;  middleaged.  Seek  job  in  union 
shop  with  ITU  Industrial  Pension,  Box 
636,  Ekiitor  A  I’ublisher. 


SCAN-A-ORAVEni  OPEBIATOR  ex- 
perisnoed,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21.  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  iiosition  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Eki¬ 
itor  A  I^blisher. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  develop  photo  essay 
layouts,  seeks  to  relocate  in  more 
creative  atmosphere.  Have  own  photo 
equipment.  Box  792,  Bditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST  —  BS-J  degree; 
newspaper,  magazine  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  by  Sept.  NPPA-SDX  member; 
former  publisher.  Box  786,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


AMBmOUS  21-YElAR.OLD  ex-RISD 
photo  major  seeks  starting  photo  po¬ 
sition,  N.  H.,  Maine-Vermont.  Arty 
portfolio  on  request.  Writing  experi¬ 
ence  on  30,000  daily.  Box  793,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Free  •Lance 

EiUROPElAN  foreign  correspondent,  ac¬ 
credited  many  years  at  U.N.,  seeks 
American  outlet  for  special  reports  and 
exclusives.  Graduate  European,  also 
Columbia  University  (Journalism)  ; 
lecturer  and  linguist;  extensive  travel; 
wide  contacts.  He  could  report  from 
the  U.N.  or  undertake  special  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  740,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Press  men^— Stereotypers 

PRESS  A  STEatEO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman— desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Ehccellent  references.  Box  83, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

L.P.  PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR.  46 
— 16  years’  supervising  6-unit  Hoe 
newspaper  press.  16  cylinder  Hoe  Pan- 
coast  Color  press — both  1923  vintage- 
seeks  similar  position.  No  preference 
as  to  location.  Box  741,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


STEjREOTYPEIR.  in  30’s.  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.25  an  hour. 
Box  476,  Editor  A  I^ublisher. 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred ; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrsst 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


COMPETEINT  FOREMAN  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  challenge.  Complete  working 
knowledge  of  composing  room ;  soma 
press,  ootnmsrcial  work.  PR  ability. 
Consider  all.  Confidential.  Resumd. 
Zones  6-8.  Box  822,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HAVE  ENGRAVING  or  offset  prob- 
lemsT  Fully  qualified  all-around  en¬ 
graver  and  offset  cameraman  wishes 
to  relocate.  Ebrperieneed  in  process 
color  and  management.  Box  859,  Ni- 
tor  A  Ihiblishsr. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

Available  immediately!  Familiar  with 
computers,  cold-type  and  hot-tyi>o: 
some  press  and  stereo,  offset.  Resumd 
on  request.  Box  695,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SHIRT-SLEEVE  EXECUTIVE 
Man  with  good  background  in  offset 
cold-type  printing  and  letterpress  de- 
sires  job  with  company  with  growth 
potential  but  needing  a  shirt-sleeve  ex¬ 
ecutive  to  really  them  rolling.  ESx- 
perienced  from  orimnal  to  out-the-door 
quality  products.  Box  561,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


GOING  COLOT 

Let  me  save  you  money.  15  years’ 
printing  exxterienoe  hot  and  cold  type; 
computerised-photo  composition  includ¬ 
ing  mark-up,  i>aste-op.  Photon  and 
Linoflim.  Family  man,  37,  college. 
Resumd  on  request.  Box  649,  Ekiitor  A 
I^iblisher. 


MEXTHANKJAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
11  years’  experience;  country  trained, 
ambitious,  capable,  conscientious,  suc¬ 
cessful.  ^ne  production  and  cost  rec¬ 
ord.  Strong  in  hot  type  TTS  operation ; 
could  grasp  cold  type  challenge.  Family 
man,  age  80.  Desire  greater  opportun¬ 
ity.  Go^  refersnees.  Box  623,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


ESPciklENCED  FOREMAN — familiar 
new  processes;  eoet-conscious:  some 
I  press  knowledge.  Ready  for  work.  Box 
699,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

CAMERA-DARKROOM  MAN  of  high 
quality  wants  work  In  quality  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  or  newspaper;  knows 
general  offset  procedures.  Box  724,  Eld- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  hot  or 
cold-type.  References.  Available  im¬ 
mediately!  Box  T89,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  growth  spot; 
general,  chemical,  medical,  industrial 
PR;  fluent  French:  Spanish;  8  years’ 
experience.  Box  723,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

VETERAN  NEWS  WRITER  —  41  — 
B.S.  in  Journalism,  13  years’  daily 
and  weekly  experience,  seeks  assistant 
PR  post  in  college  or  industry.  Versa¬ 
tile  with  camera.  Family  man.  Clips 
and  references.  Box  769,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

FLUEMT  SPANISH.  GERMAN,  fair 
FVench.  20  years’  international  public 
relations,  editor,  reporter  U.S.,  foreign 
news  media.  ’Top  political,  business 
writer.  Box  766,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Bronn 

Currency  Conversion 


In  spite  of  all  the  advance 
planning,  changing  of  “round¬ 
abouts,”  traffic  lights,  signals, 
signs,  etc.,  when  Sweden 
changed  its  traffic  pattern  from 
left-side-of-the-road  (British 
style)  to  the  American,  or  right- 
side-of-the-road  driving,  it  must 
have  been  utter  confusion.  We 
recollect  some  news  stories  that 
the  transition  was  orderly  main¬ 
ly  because  most  drivers  stayed 
off  the  roads  that  day. 

However,  picture  the  confu¬ 
sion  confronting  England  in  two 
years  time  when  it  changes  its 
currency  (pounds,  shilling, 
|)ence)  over  to  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem. 

D-Day  is  Feb.  15,  1971 — and 
stay  off  the  roads  that  day. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  had  the  right  idea  when 
they  converted  from  Australian 
pounds  to  Australian  dollars 
and  cents  in  their  switch  to  the 
decimal  system. 

Pence  and  pounds 

But  the  English  are  sticking 
to  the  name  “pound,”  and  the 
.symbol  f,  with  100  pence  to  the 
l)Ound.  It  used  to  be  12  pence 
to  the  shilling  and  20  shillings 
to  the  pound,  as  you  will  re¬ 
member,  which  was  guaranteed 
to  confuse  most  Americans  in 
the  British  market  place. 

Now,  we  await  more  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  part  of  everyone 
including  the  English. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  publishers  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  anticipating  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  The  Newspaper  So¬ 
ciety  has  issued  a  four-page 
booklet  on  “Decimal  Currency” 
pointing  out  the  problems  to  be 
faced  and  the  necessity  for  ad¬ 
vanced  planning  and  prepare<l- 
ness  for  the  changeover. 

Newspaper  prices  for  sub- 
.scriptions  and  advertising  will 
be  just  the  beginning.  Only 
where  a  newspaper  today 
charges  six-pence  or  a  shilling 
for  a  single  copy  or  a  unit  of 
advertising  will  there  be  an 
orderly  changeover.  Two  and  a 
half  new  pence  will  be  the 
equivalent  of  six  old  pence.  It 
is  a  safe  guess  that  where 
prices  do  not  fall  in  that  range 
subscription  and  ad  rates  will 
be  increased  fractions  to  make 
them  compatible  with  the  new 
))ence.  For  instance,  the  follow¬ 
ing  shows  the  number  of  new 
pence  and  what  they  will  equal 
in  old  pence: 


w  pence 

Equivalent 
‘old’  pence 

1  1-2 

3.6d. 

2 

4.8d. 

2»^ 

6.0d. 

3 

7.2d. 

3M 

8.4d. 

4 

9.6d. 

4*/2 

10.8d. 

5 

ls.0d. 

As  the  Newspaper  Society 
points  out: 

“The  2Mp.  and  6d.  are  the 
lowest  coincident  values,  thus 
any  multiple  of  6d.  has  an  exact 
f  p.  equivalent.  However,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  */4p.  will  be 
extensively  used  once  the  deci¬ 
mal  currency  has  become  estab¬ 
lished,  although  it  may  well 
survive  in  newspaper  prices  for 
some  time.” 

It  is  further  noted  that  “Al¬ 
though  bank  transactions  must 
be  in  £  s.  d.  until  D-Day,  decimal 
pound  values  can  be  used  before 
D-Day  for  most  purposes,  e.g. 
wage  rates,  piece  rates,  etc.” 


Gallagher  assigns 
AP  bureau  chiefs 

New  chiefs  of  bureau  for 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Philadelphia  were  among 
appointments  announced  this 
week  by  the  Associated  Press 
general  manager  Wes  Galla¬ 
gher. 

Thomas  F.  Pendergast  will 
take  charge  of  operations  in 
Southern  California,  with  head- 
nuarters  in  Los  Angeles,  suc¬ 
ceeding  William  J.  Waugh,  who 
will  be  reassigned. 

Replacing  Pendergast  as 
chief  of  bureau  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  Philadelphia  will  be 
David  Doug  Bailey,  who  had 
been  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau. 

Paul  H.  Finch,  chief  of  op¬ 
erations  in  Mexico  City  for  the 
past  three  years,  takes  over 
the  San  Francisco  bureau 
which  had  been  headed  by 
Robert  Myers,  who  is  assuming 
other  AP  duties.  Finch’s  news 
and  administrative  responsi¬ 
bilities  will  extend  over  North¬ 
ern  California  and  Northern 
Nevada. 

Gallagher  also  announced 
that  Charles  H.  Green  would 
succeed  Finch  at  Mexico  City. 
Green  has  been  chief  of  bureau 
at  Caracas  and  he  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  there  by  Thomas  V. 
Brady,  chief  of  bureau  at  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile. 


But,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  change,  all  office  machines, 
cash  registers,  accounting  ma¬ 
chines,  postage  machines,  not  to 
mention  office  ledgers  and  ac¬ 
count  books  will  have  to  be 
changed.  Don’t  wait  until  the 
last  minute  to  do  this,  the  So¬ 
ciety  advises,  because  there  will 
be  a  log  jam. 

Ready  Reckoners  for  currency 
conversion  rates  and  for  quan¬ 
tity  purchases  will  be  available 
but,  here  again,  it  is  advised  to 
get  them  early  because  of  a 
possible  last  minute  shortage. 

The  last  advice  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  its  members  is  to  start 
staff  training  early  so  that  all 
those  dealing  wdth  cash  or  ac¬ 
counts  will  have  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  new  currency  and 
the  conversion  methods. 

British  publishers  truly  are 
in  for  a  king-sized  (or-Queen- 
sized)  headache. 


New  York  News 
drops  predated 
Sunday  edition 

The  New  York  News  is 
scrapping  its  national  edition — 
a  Sunday  predate — and  will  de¬ 
vote  its  full  energies  to  the  main 
editions  that  contain  hard  news 
and  features. 

There  will  be  no  layoffs  in  the 
staff  which  is  now  preparing 
the  last  national  edition  dated 
May  18,  the  News  announced. 
Their  efforts  will  be  transferred 
to  the  three-star  home  edition 
which  will  be  sent  in  place  of 
the  “national”  in  areas  within 
a  radius  of  500  miles  from  New 
York  City. 

The  national  edition,  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  1920’s  reached  a 
circulation  peak  of  1.5  million 
copies  in  1946.  Sales  of  the 
paper — usually  28  to  32  pages, 
plus  comics  section — have  de¬ 
clined  to  less  than  350,000.  The 
May  11  issue  contains  36  pages 
and  the  usual  fare  of  feature 
material. 


Czechs  clear 
Bill  Oatis  of 
spy  charges 

Eighteen  years  after  his  con¬ 
viction,  a  Czechoslovak  court  has 
found  that  charges  against 
William  N.  Oatis  were  rigged 
under  orders  to  keep  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  from  covering  the 
news  of  the  country. 

The  official  news  agency  CTK 
reported  this  w'eek  that  the 
court  found  no  basis  for  the 
spy  charges  that  kept  Oatis  in 
prison  two  years.  It  said  Oatis 
and  tw'o  of  his  Czechoslovak  as¬ 
sistants  w’ere  cleared  and  fully 
rehabilitated. 

A  third  Czechoslovak  whc 
worked  for  Oatis  was  rehabili¬ 
tated  in  January  by  the  Prague 
Municipal  Court. 

Oatis  was  convicted  by  a 
Prague  court  of  espionage  July 
4,  1951,  and  sentenced  to  10 
years  imprisonment. 

He  was  released  May  16,  1953, 
how'ever,  after  an  appeal  from 
his  wife,  Laurabelle,  to  the 
Czechoslovak  president  to  “put 
an  end  to  this^bitterly  unhappy 
situation  in  which  my  husband, 
William,  and  I  are  entrapped.” 

Oatis  headed  the  AP  bureau  in 
Prague.  After  his  arrest  the 

AP  had  no  bureau  in  Prague, 

although  several  of  the  news 
agency’s  reporters  w’ere  able  to 
make  brief  trips  to  this  country 
in  the  ensuing  years.  The  bureau 
was  re-established  last  April. 

Oatis,  w’ho  has  been  working 
in  the  AP  bureau  at  the  United 
Nations,  said:  “I  hadn’t  ex¬ 
pected  the  authorities  in 

Czechoslovakia  to  clear  me  of 
those  old  spy  charges  because  I 
hadn’t  applied  for  clearance. 
But  now  that  they  have.  I’m 
glad  that  they  did  it.  I  think  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  What 
got  me  arrested  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  was  nothing  more  than 
normal  newsgathering,  compli¬ 
cated  by  an  abnormal  situation.” 


The  Wa^shingtoi:!  Sta,!* 

...  tlie  newspaper  tliat's  read  every 
evening:  and  Sunday  in  tlie 

Nation's  Capital  by  elected 

decision-makers . . . 

and  by  people  wbo  decide 
for  tbemselves 
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The  Washington  Star 
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3  The  Star  Quadder  was 
introduced  in  1949.  Enthusiastic 
trade  reception  of  this  first 
“outboard”  quadder  resulted  in 
thousands  of  installations. 
Today,  quadder  hydraulic 
actuation  is  standard  and  auto¬ 
matic  tape  control  an  option. 


1962  brought  the  Star 
AutoSetter,  the  first  electronic 
equipment  ever  used  for  line¬ 
casting  control.  To  keep  up 
with  demand,  major  factory 
expansion  was  undertaken. 
Later  AutoSetter  improvements 
include  the  Star  Mat  Scan, 
Safeties  and  Tape  Miser. 


S«t  in  9  Point  Impressum 


5  Four  years  later  the 
first  of  Star’s  three 
electronic  tape  perfor¬ 
ators  was  in  use. 
AutoPerf  models  are 
designed  for  either 
unjustified,  news  text 
or  commercial  tape 
perforation. 


X  For  45  years  Star  Parts  has  brought  improved 
parts  and  equipment  to  the  modern  composing  room. 
Early  in  its  history.  Star  earned  a  reputation  for 
fast  service  and  quality  manufacture. 


2  The  Star  line  of  parts  increased  rapidly  as  did 
its  list  of  satisfied  customers.  Two  factory  locations 
were  outgrown,  and  in  1948  operations  were 
moved  to  a  large  modern  plant  in 
South  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 


STAR  PARTS  COMPANY 


SOUTH  MAIN  AND  EAST  WESLEY,  SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  07606 
201/489-0200 

CHICAGO  •  MONTREAL  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


6  Continually  increasing  demand  for  Star  parts 
and  equipment  required  a  100%  increase  in  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities.  A  new  Star  factory  in 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania  met  that  need  in  1968. 


$50(X)  in 1969  Meeman  Awards. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation  To  Again 
Recognize  U.S.  Newsmen 
For  Reporting  in  the 
Field  of  Conservation. 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  again  be  awarded 
to  men  and  women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in 
the  sixth  Edward  J.  Meeman  Conservation 
Awards  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

Entry  deadline  for  these  awards,  given 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in  the 
cause  of  conservation  published  in 
newspapers  in  1969,  is  February  15, 1970. 

One  first  prize  of  $1000  will  be  awarded. 
The  remaining  $4000  will  be  distributed 
in  awards  in  number  and  amount  to  be 
determined  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Top  winner  of  the  1968  competition  was 
Betty  Klaric  of  The  Cleveland  Press. 

Second  prize  went  to  Robert  H.  Sollen  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press. 
There  were  eight  other  awards. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Meeman  Awards,  named  for  the  late  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Conservation  Editor  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  limited  to  conservation  of 
soil,  water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 
Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil, 
important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

Any  U.  S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s 
work  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  author, 
should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Entries 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 
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